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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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Che Independent. 


MY FAITH. 


BY JOAQUIN. MILLER. 








AnD as to that, I reckon it 
Bat right, but Christian-like and just, 
And closer after God’s own plan, 
To take men as you find your man, 
To take a.soul from God on trust, 
A fit man, or yourself unfit: 


To take man free from the control 
Of man’s opinion: take a soul 
In its own troubled world, all fair 
As you behold it then and there, 
Set naked in your sight, a'one, 
Unnamed, unheralded, unknown. 


Yea, take him bravely from the hand 
That reached bim forth from nothingness, 
That took his tired soul to keep 
All night, then reached him out from sleep 
And sat him equal in the land, 

Sent out from where the angels are, 
A soul new born without one whit 
Of bought or borrowed character. 


Ah! bless us! if we only conld 
As ready spin and willing weave 
Sweet tales of charity and good; 
Could we as willing clip the wings 
Of evil tales as pleasant things, 
How sweet ’twould then be to believe, 
How good to then do as we should, 
How good ’twould then be to be good. 





WANTED, A PERSECUTION. 


Tue greatest mercy that could befall the 
Protestant or ‘‘ Evangelical ” Church in 
Prussia would be a smart touch of perse- 
cution. I suppose there are persons in the 
United States who believe the persistent 
assertion of the Ultramontane press that 
the Roman Cuatbolic Church is presecuted 
in Prussia. If such persons bad been in 
Berlin last week, they could bave witnessed 
in one day the following facts, that would 
have shaken that belief, and perhaps have 
led them to a true understanding of the 
church conflict in Prussia. 

(1.) They could have seen directly in the 
rear of the emperor’s palace the Hedwig 
church-—which is the principal Catholic 
church of the city—brilliantly illuminated 
and thronged to overflowing at a special 
service for the jubilee appointed by the 
Pope. Within the cburch the mass was 
celebrated with a procession and all the 
pomp of high ceremonials; without were 
the carriages of nobility, military officers, 
aud members of Parliament who adhere to 
tbe Church of Rome, blocking the street, to 
tbe exclusion of ordinary traffic. Police- 
men were in attendance, indeed; but for 
what? To take down the words of the 
preacher a8 a ground of accusation? To 
arrest some recusant priest for extolling 
the Pope? To note; what officials gave 
their countenance to this parade of papal 
authority? Nothing of the sort. Here was 
a special glorification of the Pope under 
the very eves ofthe emperor’s palace, and 
the police were on hand to direct omnibuses, 
wagons, etc., to a route where they would 
not interfere with the carriages in waiting 
before the church nor disturb the papal 
service by any passing noise. 

(2.) The supposed visitor could have seen 
and, if he chose, have contributed to.a col- 
lection of Peter’s pence made at this jubi- 
lee festival, for the purpose of replenishing 
the Pope’s treasury. 
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(3.) He could haye read in the news- 
papers the last bullof Pius LX, damning 
and excommunicating all who had taken 
part in adopting, sanctioning, or enforcing 
the ecclesiastical laws enacted by the Prus- 
sian Parliament and asserting the suprem- 
acy of the Pope over the legislation of the 
state and the loyalty of the subject. The 
Pope insists that God should be obeyed 
rather than man, and then puts himself 
forth as the infallible representative and 
interpreter of God. 

(4.) He could have read in the papers the 
advertisement of a pilgrimage from Ger- 
many to Rome, to be organized in the 
early spring. 

(5.) He could have learned that a Roman 
Catholic union, which, under the excite- 
ment of Kuliman’s attempt on Bismarck, 
was Closed last summer by the police, on 
suspicion of its being a revolutionary club 
in disguise, had been reopened by order of 
the court, which, on investigation, had 
found in it no political tendency; while at 
the same time a club of ‘‘social demo- 
crats” wes closed by order of the court, 
because this was engaged in revolutionary 
propagandism; and a Jewish editor was 
fined and imprisoned for publishing blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, and thus 
ridiculing the Christian religion as held by 
the great body of his fellow-citizens, 

With such facts as these on every hand, 
the observer would find it hard to make out 
his evidence that the Roman Catholic 
Church is persecuted in Prussia, or that 
Roman Oatholics are made to suffer for 
their faith or hindered In the exercise of 
their religion. To crown all, should he 
enter the Prussian Parliament, he would 
find under discussion a bill which the 
Catholic members denounce as the final 
subjection of the church to the state; but 
which in reality tends to separate the 
church from the state and to give the 
people their just part in church affairs, 
This bill, which is sure to become a law, 
will erect each Roman Catholic parish— 
that is to say, the adult male Catholics with- 
in the parish bounds—into a corporation 
which shall hereafter hold and administer 
the Church property within said parisb. 
The body of parishioners shall choose two 
boards, of one of which the parish priest 
shall be ez officio president; and these 
trustees or vestrymen shall have the joint 
control of the temporalities of the church, 
If the ecclesiastical authorities fail to ap- 
point a parochial priest, in case of vacancy, 
the congregation shall be empowered to 
elect their own priest—the ouly conditions 
being that, as one drawing pay from the 
state, he shall be a German, well-educated 
and loyal. 

Will Americans find tyranny in laws 
that thus confide to the people the charge 
of their own church affairs? Might not* 
Americans with reason consider whether 
one who declares that his allegiance to the 
laws of his country is regulated by a for- 
eign potentate should not be as much dis- 
qualified for voting as any perjurer or 
rebel ? ; 

. Failing to find a persecution in the Cath- 
olic. Church, I do heartily long for one 
in the Evangelical Church. By the re- 
cent laws baptism is no longer obligatory, 
and marriage isa civil act, no longer re- 
quiring the sanction or blessing of the 
clergy; and. now. very few children are 


» brought to be baptized and hardly any one 


takes the trouble to have a religious cere- 
mony added to the civil form of marriage. 





In consequence, the fees of the clergy have 
fallen off, and the dear good men are be- 
wailing the unbelief and irreligion of the 
times and scolding the people for becom- 
ing heathen. They'do not see that the 
people are simply showing what the old 
compulsory state-church system had made 
them. All these unbelieving heathen are 
baptized and confirmed members of the 
Church as it is. Moreover, the clergy fear 
that in parochial elections the rationalists 


will so prevail that piety and orthodoxy 


will be submerged. 

But I see no ground for such fear, if the 
clergy will be faithful. Let them come 
boldly forth from the state; let them con- 
stitute churches upon the New Testament 
basis of personal faith and experience; let 
them throw themselves upon the faith and 
love of the people, and I believe that Ger- 
many would see such a religious revival as 
has not been known since the Reformation. 
The way is legally open to this; but the 
clergy lack the courage or the motive. To 
rouse them to the greatness of their oppor- 
tunity, they need what the Puritans had in 
England and the Free Church in Scotland— 
a touch of persecution. ZEGYPTER. 

BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 

ee 
BIBLICAL EMBLEMS OF RETRI- 
BUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





Ovent they to be used in the modern 
pulpit? Three facts seem conclusive in 
answer. : 

1, We bave no evidence that anything 
else can express so’ nearly to an embodied 
mind the literal truth of retributive ex- 
perience. 

We are apt to suffer a strange contraction 
in our ideas of the range of a physical res- 
urrection. We often restrict it to the future 
of the redeemed, That the bodies of the 
lost are also ralsed is dropped out of the 
conception often entertained of their eter- 
nity. 

Must not this be regarded as one of the 
devices by which the human mind evades 
the vividness of eternal retribution ? ~ [t is 
natural to close our eyes to a flash of light- 
ning. So do we instinctively welcome any 
eyelid which shall help us to blink the 
reality of eternal pains. We spiritualize 
them. We wrap them in _ philosophic 
thought. Say what we may of this pro- 
cess as designed to intensify our concep- 
tion, it produces no such effeet upon the 
majority of minds. Even to the best of us, 
in our average moods, what we feel at the 
ends of our fingers is more real to us than a 
thought. Is not a grain of sand in your 
eyeball more profoundly real to you than 
the parallax of Jupiter? So, by remand- 
ing our thought of retribution to the realm 
of mind alone, we do, in fact, please our- 
selves with the dignity of our theology at 
the expense of its reality. 

We have no warrant for this fragment- 
ary acceptance of the truth of a bodily 
resurrection. God’s methods are symmet. 
rical, What is true of the resurrection of 
the righteous is true of the resurrection of 
the wicked. Both are to be ‘clothed 
upon.” Where, then, is the hope of deliy- 
erance for the wicked from that law of the 
divine government by which the body sym- 
bolizes in its experience the moral state of 
the soul? ' 

This, surely, is the law of Nature. The 
drift of sin is to physical suffering. Moral 
depravity tends always to a corrupt and 
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painful body. Certain diseases are the 
creation of certain crimes. By that law of 
the divine economy by which the best thing 
perverted is the worst, this wonderful net- 
work of the nervous system, constructed 
originally as a telegraph of pleasure, be- 
comes an enginery of torture. The whole 
catalogue of human pains, from a tooth- 
ache to angina pectoris, is but a witness 
to a state of sin expressed by an experience 
of suffering. 

Carry, now, this law into the experience 
of eternal sin, and what have we? A 
spiritual body exalted, intensified, redupli- 
cated in its capacities of suffering, yet in- 
habited and used by a guilty soul. A body 
perfected in its sensibilities, enclosing and 
expressing a spirit matured in its depray- 
ity. By all the analogies we know of 
touching the relations of body to spirit, 
what else than the scriptural emblems of 
retribution can express, even to the utmost 
stretch of our imagination, the literal facts 
of a state of eternal guilt? 

2. Itisa fallacy that the modern mind 
does not need the physical symbols of 
retribution to impress the fact. 

Some things the world cannot outgrow. 
Among these is the dependence of em- 
bodied mind on pictorial representations 
of spiritual truth. Even if culture does 
relieve a fragment of the’ race from some 
forms of this dependence, it has no such 
effect on the majority of mankind. They 
remain, as all ages have found them, wedded 
to material images of unseen things. Why 
is it that we sbrink from such images of 
eternal woe? Is itfor any other reason 
than that they do brand upon. our vision 
the faets, as no other device of expression 
can? The majority of men are children in 
their loye of pictures. Why are pictorial 
newspapers regarded as an advance of 
triumphant journalism ? 

But it is not true that culture changes 
essentially this dependence of mind on sight 
for its most vivid conceptions of truth. Said 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a critique upon the American 
pulpit: “I want abstract doctrine pictured 
to my eye.” .Culture and rudeness alike 
crave the symbol. A sight of the Cologne 
Cathedral for two minutes gave’ to Sir 
Christopher Wren a conception of archi- 
tecture which a life-time of theoretic study 
could not have created. The most gifted 
minds are not, in this respect, essentially 
superior to yours or mine. A sailor before 
the mast is their equal, and ours, and no 
less, in his dependence on a sight of the 
Bay of Naples for his most truthful con- 
ception of marine beauty. We all crave 
the teaching of the eye. We get from the 
pictorial newspapers ideas of fact which 
nothing else can eqaal. Have we not some 
conceptions which we never had before the 
stereoscope was invented ? 

A lady of my acquaintance, who was ex- 
tremely short-sighted, was twenty-five 
years old before she ever saw astar. Put- 
ting on by chance the eye-glass of a friend, 
on one starry evening, she turned in indig- 
nation upon her relatives for having never 
told her before of the grandeur of the 
heavens. They had talked astronomy to 
her all her life, but without creating a liv 
ing thought of it in ber mind till then. 

Many of the retributive devices of human 


_law are founded on this dependence of the 


buman mind on physical impressions of 
spiritual ideas, Capital punishment cannot 
be vindicated on other grounds. An En- 
glish judge bas recently advocated the 
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restoration of the scourge as a penal instru- 
meant forthe punishment of certain crimes; 
not be@ganse other punishments are not; 
commensurate with their guilt, but because 
otber punishments make no adequate moral 


impression. He contends that wife murder: 


cannot be extirpated from England by any 
other means. 

This relation of spiritual ideas to the 
physical expressions of them lies very deep 
in all retributive government. The world 
has not outgrown it and never can. It is 
one of the ingrained laws of embodied 
mind. Hence, the biblical emblems of 
eternal woe can never be spared from the 
resources of the pulpit. The last age of 
the werld will need them as profoundly as 
the first. They may be abused; often they 
are woefully abused. They are used in 
ways for which there is no decent authority, 
divine or human. The literature of the 
pulpit contains in this respect specimens 
worthy only of savages. But these emblems 
cannot on this account be safely disused. 
The desire of the pulpit and the demand of 
the pew for their disuse are alike the fruit 
of the insurrection of the human heart 
against the truth which they express. We 
Jean to an abandonment of the symbol be- 
cause our hearts crave the ignoring of the 
thing. Of a third fact I will speak in 
another paper. 





THE UNKNOWN ARTIST OF 
SIENA. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








I was some time since in Siena, spending 
a couple of summer months very enjoyably 
amid its medieval repose, and healthfully 
as regards its magnetic mountain air and 
hill scenery of mingled volcanic and ocean 
upheaval, when, one day, strolling into the 
halis of the Archives, nibbling here and 
there at MSS. dating back a thousand 
years, speculating onthe handwriting of 
defunct female eminence of every quality, 
from church-ridden Matilda of Tuscany to 
the vicious Bianca Capella, and contempo- 
rary male grandeur, better or worse, my 
eyes suddenly Sighted on an illuminated 
folio page of an antique manuscript, pre- 
served evidently with jealous care. The 
subject matter was one merely of local 
antiquarian interest. What attracted me 
was the painting of the frontispiece, about 
eight by ten inches,of the Assumption of 
the Virgin, in the finest style of the prim- 
itive school of Siena, in tempera, and quite 
perfect, bearing the artist’s name and date. 
It was of the time when religion and art 
were inseparable, each inwrought in the 
other, and the painter painted only what 
he felt and believed. As we all know, 
the Sienese school was freer from any 
admixture of sensuous, classical, or nat- 
uralistic elements than any other of 
Italy. Its genuine paintings, exectited 
in the fervor of religious convictions, 
carry with them an unusual aureola 
of piety in their azure blues, pure whites, 
sparkle of gold, and clear, simple tints, nar- 
row, concentrated design and invention, 
thoroughness of execution, and elevated 
type of character, winnowed of earthly 
taint, as if spiritualized beings had sat as 
models and guided the artist’s fingers and 
put the whole in perfect accord with the 
mystical motive. But these are rare even 
in the saintly chivalry of Sienese art and 
much shorn by time or ill-advised restora- 
tion of their most precious qualities. Still 
enough remain to recall the high-toned 
faith and worship of the gentler virtues of 
Christianity, taking the form of an angelic 
knighthood and loveliest female deport- 
ment, heaven-bred pictorial ladies and 
gentlemen of beaming courtesy and grace, 
which in some degree got infused likewise 
into the living inhabitants of Siena, refin- 
ing their manners and exalting their senti- 
ments, and still linger in their blood, giving 
to the aristocratic decay of this city a pecu- 
liar charm nowhere else felt in Italy. The 
passing traveler does not find it out. One 
must know both ‘place and people. Siena 
is slow, stagnant, perishing by inches, like 
a noble wreck drifted too far inshore ever to 
float again on the broad ocean. What then? 
Did she not often carry rich freights of 
spices, and does not their aroma still cling 
to the picturesque hulk, tempest-tossed into 
a peaceful rest and graceful decay, with 
enough of the old fcrm left to show with 





what bravery it once battled life’s waves? 
The noble fallen weall respect, “= Siena 
we love, 

But not even Siena must tempt us away 


from our picture,.which is t. bit. of 
Siena asdt existed A -- . it ‘was. 
| done by one Niccolo di "Beside | 

-} thisinscription wh ny altboughI 


ter in the Belle ‘Arti, conspicuous® for its 
grace and sweetness amongst a few good 
but many rude and poor ones... The paint- 
ing of the Archivio evinces a slow, con- 
scientious, thorough workman, giving 
equal and complete care to the technical 
and intellectual parts of his work—not to 
exalt himself, but its motive, and as if see- 
ing the heavens opened to him—imbuing 
the whole with the celestial vision of the 
spiritual triumph of the Mother of his god, 
his and his city’s guide and protector. “is 
Madonna, self-abnegating like himself—for 
be shares her feeling—does not triumph in 
her supernal reception. Overwhelmed at 
the dawning glory, unconscious of the 
adoration paid herby the elect of Heaven, 
unbeeding even the rapturous music which 
gives her welcome, she devoutly adores the 
mystic splendor of the Unseen above, with 
uplifted hands and blissful gaze, The 
varied expresstons of ecstacy and the 
rhythmical ascending sweep of the celestial 
group are drawn with gentlest but firm 
touch, eyes and mouth being marvelously 
expressive of devoutest joy, all accurately 
demonstrating how well the artist under- 
stood the pantomime of deepest religious 
sentiment and its anatomical idealism, as 
well as how to drape purified bodies in 
garments of perfect purity and beauty of 
foldsand contours. One mortal only; on 
bended knees and prayer-lifted hands, is 
permitted to see this choral flight of ad- 
ministering spirits bearing the Virgin to 
ber Son—Sor. 8o0zzo himself; and he lets us 
see through his eyes. 

‘*Played-out” art, I admit; and so much 
the worse for the world, I fancy. Pallid, 
monotonous, unsubstantial, unnatural, un- 
real, as seen through our modern glasses, 
which sre stone-blind to everything not 
materialistically demonstrable. §So be it! 
It touches pleasant mental emotions in me, 
whether of association, hope, supersti- 
tious gullability, or esthetic excitement I 
care not, so long as the feeling engendered 
makes me prize life’s opportunities more, 
think better of humanity and its intuitions, 
and persuades me that ‘‘ the good that men 
do lives after them,” for our common good, 
even if all their-evil be not buried with 
their bones. Art of this temperament comes 
only from minds that are profoundly con- 
scious of the absolute reality of their 
motives and their power to benefit men, and 
who labor more to tangibly demonstrate 
this belief than to profit themselves, and 
whose highest satisfaction is to endorse 
their work as their faithfully-done best, and 
possibly add their kneeling effigy in prayer- 
ful humiliation, as we see in Sor. Sozzo’s 
composition, himself obscure and apart, 
but offering his testimony of spiritual life 
despite scientific frowns and polite sneers 
at his insanity. Vanity and advertisement, 
you insinuate. Were Sozzo the product of 
a money-getting academical] art in an age 
of shams, yes. But Sozzo and those who 
painted in his spirit never became rich, 
seldom if ever tried to be; accepted arti- 
sans’ wages and position; prayed God, in- 
stead of courtesaning patrons; studied to 
perfect their art for art’s or religion's sake, 
in place of shamming art to entrap the 
ignorant; in short, were very sincere, hon- 
est, hardworking folk, even when not 
pious. Men who paint ideas that stir souls 
cannot practice} the tricks of those who 
paint things in their. own superficial, self- 
seeking spirit. Once when artists added 
their names to their work it was to bear 
open witness they had done their best, 
and the world could judge of their power 
over art thereby. Now I fear it is mainly 
as a business placard or wily puff. At all 
events, Sor. 8ozzo had reason in putting his 
stamp on his handicraft, though to us, so 
far as any personality comes to light by it, 
it is no better than a ‘Sor. Smith” or 
“Brown fecit.” 

Not so the work. This is a perpgiual joy 
and influence for good, a visé of substantial 





skill and character which rises from the 


| seem to reeognize hishandin an anonymous | 
little gem of a painting of similar charac- | 


beauty and eloquence, to utter words of life, 
heedless of baptisma) , to, all 
who, hawing ears, are willing to hear, and 
equally heedless of. our having heen intro- 
duced to Sor. ornet, How 
ae better to have left on earth one 
‘sound, endurable work of any kind, with or 
Without the doer’s name, than a 
unmatured, hurriedly-conceived, imper- 
fectly-executed, but largely-labeled things, 
floating hither and thither, discrediting the 
producer and misleading the public. And yet 
. this is what many artists now seem laboring 
for, elated by the toll taken from the guile- 
less and uncultivated lover of art. To all 
such, artists and buyers, our Niccolo speaks 
with earnest tongue, as I feign would 
believe. He labored to turn bis calling to 
highest use and joy, irrespective of per- 
sonal advantage or whether his name be 
enrolled or not in history’s ‘‘ golden book” 
of art nobles. Perbaps he was too much 
occupied in so doing to think of anything 
else besides his work. Who knows? All 
that we really know of him is that the one 
legacy he has given the world, small and 
frail though it be, is worthily and beauti- 
fully executed, and still lives, protected as 
it were by its own purity and innocence, a 
revelation of a period when soul in art was 
esteemed superior to substance, and a 
pleasant memorial of the sagacious few 
who never labor for lesser gauge than their 
own consciousness of having done their 
best. True, newspapers have changed all 
this, and Sor. Sozzo lived before newspapers, 
or else he too might have been enamored 
of itemizers and reporters—or, worse, 
afraid of them. As he escaped them, and 
his work is sufficient proof of his artistic 
integrity, I shall continue to believe in him 
as my unknown ideal of an artist. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 





HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF OUR 
DISADVANTAGES. 


BY PROF. JOHN 8, SEWALL. 








It is easy to make the most of our ad- 
vantages. But to take the tide of evil at the 
flood and be borne on to fortune is quite 
another case. The one can be done by 
mere pluck and nerve; the other only by 
solemn consecration to principle. The one 
needs a sharp eye and firm hand; the other 
needs these, and then the best powers of the 
soul besides. It is pleasant to be wafted 
over smooth seas by fair winds; but no man 
can call himself a sailor who has not had 
fierce encounters with the ocean in its 
anger and won victories from its storms. 
There is something both surprising and 
sublime in the power men have of getting 
strength out of misfortune and even out 
of temptation. 

What a desperate life was that of David 
in his young manhood, spent out in the 
wilds and among the rocky fastnesses of 
Judea, when, as he says himself, ‘‘ his soul 
was hunted as a partridge emong the moun- 
tains,” when Saul was on his track, malig- 
nant and half crazy, and he was an outlaw, 
wronged, outraged, persecuted, hiding by 
day and flying by night. Such a life would 
not seem to be a promising one for growth 
in grace. Nor was much help to be looked 
for from his vicious companions. There 
was little psalm-singing in that camp. As 
the Bible quaintly describes his vagabond 
regiment: ‘‘Every one that was in dis- 
tress, and every one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented gathered 
themselves unto him, and he became a cap- 
tain over them; and there were with him 
about four hundred men.” And yet the young 
prince grew in spite of them. He held 
bimself in an attitude of resistance. He 
coped with tremendous disadvantages and 
at fearful odds. But the struggle developed 
in him a character which was wide, manly, 
religious, well-balanced, and strong. And 
while he was still in the thick of these cor- 
rupting besetments he was already compos- 
ing those spirited lyrics which have been 
used for worship by all churches of all gen- 
ations since. How many of us, as we read 
the 52d Psalm, the 57th, the 54th, the 59th, 
142d, or 84th, remember that they were al] 
composed before he was twenty-five years 
old and while he-was still a refugee? 

There is one character in English his- 
tory whose hardships-and virtues were not 





unlike those of David. He, too, began his 


big raft of 
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tomb since six.centuries in eyer-youthful } career early ; succeeded his brother at the 


age of twenty-two; was expelled by the 
Danes at twenty. the 
forests and morasses onally in 


>) abit lowers ; | 









treat, and now a. the 
enemy disguised as.a harper, aati, after 4 
three-years’ concealment, he ie in- 


vaders and 
adversities, ag svell as his 
made him Alfred‘ the Great.” 

These princes, however, only met the 
common fate. So much of our life is made 
up of things we do not like, of circum- 
stances which we should avoid if we 
could, of head-winds and storms that blow 
us off our track, of adversities which baffle 
our honest endeavors, of .perplexities cut 
of which there is no extrication, of tempta- 
tions from which there is no escape, of 
sorrows that suddenly fall upon our lomes 
and dash noonday into starless night— 
these things make so large a part of life 
that, unless they can in some way be util- 
ized, very little of life is left available for 
our highest purposes and we have a4 pre- 
carious hold upon anything great or good. 

But does a shipmaster only use fair 
winds? When a breeze comes that will 
not let him head his course, does he lie to 
and drift? Are head-winds of no service 
tohim? Can he get no help of storms? 
From bis long battling with the-powers of 
the dread ocean, bas he learned no secret 
of mastery by which he cau compel seas and 
storms and tides to do bis bidding? I have 
known a ship, by adroit handling, by care- 
ful reckoning, by skillfully feeling of the 
tempest and sharply watching its course 
and rate and the distance of its whirling 
yortex—I have known a sbip to ride half- 
way across the Indian Ocean on the outer 
circle of a cyclone, and so compel one of 
the most crazy paroxysms of Nature to 
carry her swiftly and safely on her voyage. 

So there is such a thing as skillful hand- 
ling in the voyage of life. It is possible to 
adjust ourselves to the hardest storm so as 
to make it help us op our way. Itis pos- 
sible to steer so wisely among the trials 
and bitternesses which threaten to engulf 


/ us that every surge shall set us nearer 


home. It is possible to trim our sails so 
that not only shall the fragrant gales 
from Heaven speed us, but even the 
hot blasts from the pit shall not bead 
us off. God has so arranged the econ- 
omy of life that all our experience is 
meant to be a help to us. We are to 
make everything contribute to our relig- 
ious growth, just as the oak and the violet 
alike Jay everything under tax to help their 
beauty and strength. It is not the Sabbath 
alone, with its holy calm, its solemn organ 
tones calling to prayer, its songs of praise, 
its tuition from the Word of God, its quiet 
home-hours for reading and reflection; it 
is not the delightful gathering of the house- 
hold for family worship; it is not the Bible 
lesson and Sabbath-school; it is not the 
hour for secret prayer—not these are we to 
think of as the only instrumentalities of 
our religious life, or as the only forces that 
can lift our souls from their sordid grovel- 
ing up into an atmosphere of right and 
duty and peace. A man can grow in grace 
not only by being “instantin prayer,”’ but 
also by being “‘ diligent in business,” by 
conscientious toil on the farm, in the mill, 
in the workshop or the mine, in the kitchen 
or the parlor, in the schoolroom or on the 
deck at sea. One can grow to be like God 
not only by joining in psalm and praise 
with the Sabbath congregation, but even 
by the slow, patient enduring of physical 
pain or of business adversity, by obedient 
submission to the disappointments which 
mock our hopes and the bereavements 
which desolate our homes. One can rise 
and his soul expand in all that constitutes: 
true, honest, manly, godly character not 
only by wise use of religious opportunities, 
but also by the incessant exposures of his 
daily business life, by the continual testing 
his temper getgin all his intercourse with the 
busy world around, by his frequent grapple 
with the temptations that lurk in ambush 
along his path. Every victory strengthens 
him; every defeat drives him back to bis 
dependence on God; every peril makes 
him cling the harder to the Oross. 

One thing seems plain—that we are en- 
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lowest possible number. Pain is not good 
in itself. There is nothing desirable in 
affliction. And, though we are assured*that 
“There ts 8 sou! of goodness in things evil, 
Could men observingly distill it out,” 
yet Shakspeare would admit, ‘as readily as 
any of us, that the goodness Hes not in the 
evil itself, but in the service we can extort 
from it. I cannot understand that business- 
like relish with which some Christians rub 
their hands over their spiritual conflicts. 
The more the better; never quite at ease 
without a burden to carry, or a calamity to 
bemoan, or a fresh set-to with the devil. 
But there is such a thing as having too 
much to do with that personage, even in 
the way of conflict. If the Lord sees that 
we are growing emasculate and enfeebled 
in our spiritual fiber and that a square en- 
counter with the enemy of souls is the 
right thing to toughen us up again, he will 
let him in upon us, without any hankering 
of ourown. Keep clear of needless risks. 
It is no gain to any Christian to have been 
a desperately bad character before he was 
converted. I do not see any philosophy 
in the idea that the worse a man is by 
nature the better Christian he will make by 
grace. Let us clear the ficld, at any rate, 
of all those hindrances and obstacles that 
rise from sin. The rest we can take asthey 
come. 

And how shall we meet them? There 
are only two ways yet discovered. 
One is in open, fair fight. Resist them. 
Struggle against them as antagonists. 
Get strength from the victory over them. 
“Difficulty,” said Lord Lyndhurst, “is 
something to be overcome.” It is not 
a thing to daunt us. Grapple with it. 
Send a quick cry to Heaven for aid, and 
then lay on. Take it as a chance God has 
given you to try the mettle of your faith 
and courage. It isa saying of Burke that 
‘* difficulty is a severe instructor set over us 
by the supreme ordinance of a Parental 
Guardian who knows us better than we 
know ourselves, as he loves us better too. 
He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antag- 
onist is thus our helper.”’ If there is any 
kind of treatment which will transmute our 


trials and sorrows and temptations into | 


‘helpers’ and make our stumbling-stones 
into stepping-stones, it must be worth 
many & hard fight to obtain it. 

The other way is quite different. There 
are trials which cannot be resisted ; they can 
only be borne. There are sorrows which can- 
not be comforted; they can only be endured. 
There are calamities which cannot be 
avoided; they can only be submitted to. 
There are temptations which cannot be 
vanquished; but the defeat throws’ us back 
to our dependence on God. This is the 
great gain there is in utter loss: itis so 
unmanageable, so irretrievable, so over- 
whelming that our finite weakness is 
driven to take refuge under the lee of 
divine strength. Some of us have damaged 
our lives at the outset by some error from 
which there is no recovery. Wecan only 
endure the lifelong injury and make it an 
ever-present motive for penitence and 
faith. Some of us have been swept away 
in a torrent of adversities and our dearest 
plans and ambitions buried in it forever. 
There is nothing left but to betake ourselves 
to God. Some of us are living in the gloom 
of a never-to-be-forgotten sorrow. Weean- 
not escape it, neither can we bear it; we 
can Only shut it up tight in our hearts and 
beg the Man of Sorrows to bear it for us. 
Some of us are continually stumbling over 
temptations that are too strong for us, and 
there is nothing for it but shame and despair 
until we can get back to the Cross. 


It is really fortunate that some of our 
trials are too great for us either to resist or 
to endure in our own strength; and so we 
are forced to fall back upon divine aid. 
This drives us closer to God. And here is 
where we find the real and primal sources 
of spiritual growth. The other is only 
secondary. It trains the more robust vir- 
tues of character—firmness, energy, reso- 
lution, perseverance, force, and the like; 
while this develops the higher graces of 
patience, trust, gratitude, faith, prayerful- 
ness, love. Happy for us that some of our 
disadvantages are so unmanageable. What 
aYrange of graces we should miss if they 
were not, ; 


titled to reduce our disadvantages to the 








‘scheme fell through, owing to the double 
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We are not making the most of our dis- 
advantages, then, until we bave transmuted 
them into material for pure and holy char- 
acter. We take the garbage and sewerage 
and filth of our lands and mingle it with 
the soil under our most honored and dainty 
plants; and in those delicate rootlets and 
veins there is going on the the constant 
miracle of transforming all the coarseness 
and vileness into the sweetest crystal 
atoms of nourishment, and ‘‘ that which 
was sown fn corruption is raised in incor- 
ruption” and reappears in the verdure of 
the leaf and the rosy blush of the blossom. 
In like manner, if we are obedient to the 
will and the methods of our Heavenly 
Father, as the flower is, there is no coarse- 
ness nor bardness nor pain in life out 
of which we cannot draw richness and 
sweetness for the beautifying of the soul. 

BOwDOIN COLLEGE. 


THE THINGS I MISS. 








An easy thing, O Power Diviue, 

To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine, 

For summer’s sunshine, winter's snow, 

The hearts that burn, the thoughts that glow ; 
But when shall I attain to this, 

To thank Thee for the things I miss ? 


For all young Fancy’s early gleams, 

The dreamed-of joys, that still are dreams, 
Hopes unfulfilled and pleasures known 
Through others’ fortunes not my own, 
And blessings seen that are not given, 

And never will be, this side Heaven. 


Had I too shared the joys I see, . 
Would there have been a Heaven for me? 
Should [ have felt thy Being near, 

Had I possessed what I hold dear? 

My deepest knowledge, highest bliss, 
Have come perchance from things I miss. 


To-day bas brought an hour of calm ; 
Grief turns to blessing, pain to balm ; 
I feel a power above my will 

That draws me, draws me onward still. 
And now my heart attains to this, 

To thank Thee for the things I miss. 





OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 
THE PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION. 








BY HORACE E. SCUDDER, 





In 1754 a congress of commissioners from 
the different colonies was called at Albany, 
for the purpose of conferring with the 
chiefs of the Six Nations concerning the 
means of defense of the colonies and the 
friendly Indians against the French and 
hostile Indians. Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
was sent from Pennsylvania to attend it, 
and brought forward a plan fora union of 
all the colonies under one government. 
“T ventured to lay it before the congress,” 
he writes in his“ Autobiography.” “It then 
appeared that several of the commissioners 
had formed plans of the same kind. A 
previous question was first taken whether 
a union should be established, which passed 
in the affirmative unanimously.” The 


objection—on the part of the several as- 
semblies that there was too much preroga- 
tive in it,andon the part of the English 
authorities that it was too democratic. 
But the unanimous opinion of the com- 
missioners that a union was expedierit 
marks the general temper of the country. 
Union was the first thought; separation 
from England a second, and to “many, 
perhaps most minds, not yet a thought at 
all. This instinct for union gives us the 
separating line between the old fragmentary 
condition of the colonies, and marks the 
beginning of the second era of our national 
history, an era which we take to close with 
the Treaty of Ghent in 1815, characterized 
by the Revolutionary War as the central { 
fact and embracing the years of preparation 
for the Declaration of Independence and 
the years of consolidation of colonial 
interests, which terminated with the short 
War of 1812-15, with its definite seal to our 
national independence. This period, which 
I have called the Coalescing Period, extend- 
ing from 1754 to 1815, has its corresponding 
exposition In our national literature. The 
note of the one is an instinct for union 
resolved upon finally, achieved in battle 
and cemented by the second war with the 
Mother Country. The note of the period 
in literature will be found in a like struggie 
for independent existence. 

Taking again for our guide the new edi- 





tion of Duyckinck’s ‘ Cyclopasdia,” itis easy 


to see that the volame of literature has 
grown rapidly. ‘Four or five numbers 
served to contain all that could be scraped 
together of writers. and books from 1607 to 
1754; but a dozen numbers ar@required to 
set forth the rapidly-growing list of authors 
and their works in this second period. The 
geographical distribution, moreover, is at 
once extended, and the center of literary 
activity is transferred, I think, from the 
New England to the Middle States. In- 
deed, with a few notable exceptions, Bos- 
ton and Hartford and New Haven seem 
given over to theology, while New York 
and Philadelphia are busy with politics 
and wit. The range of writing is wider. 
The colonies, being well-to-do, thrifty com- 
munities, no longer struggling for a foot- 
hold on the continent, but possessed of 
considerable earthly comfort, have accept- 
ed the condition, and leisure is bringing 
forth its accustomed fruit of wit and pleas- 
antry. The divines, growing more com- 
fortable as their flocks increase in wealth, 
indulge in a lighter vein of literature than 
was their wont ; and the more generous so- 
cial conditions, so finely characterized in 
Copley’s portraits, call for a less stern and 
anxious tone in the intellectual class. 

It would not be hard to single out names 
from the writers of this period that repre- 
sent a literature capable of yielding some 
sort of gratification to a lover of good books. 
Trumbull’s ‘‘McFingal” has laughter in 
it; Hopkinson, Feneau, Witherspoon, and 
Brackenridge, upon the one side, with 
Peters and Byles on the other, cut a respect- 
able figure; and there are certain books of 
travel and observation, like Hector St. John 
Creveceur’s ‘‘ Letters from an American 
Farmer,” Bartram’s ‘‘Travels,” and Wilson’s 
‘ Ornithology,” which always must remain 
readable and useful. But in general we may 
say that literature proper in this period is 
of more interest to the student of the pe- 
riod than to the general reader. It reflects 
well the varied life led by the people, but 
that life was not a tempestuous one. It was 
a simple burgher life, with plain surround- 
ings, with no inspiration from the past, 
with no monuments of art to kindle enthu- 
siasm. The process of the nation had been 
peaceful, and the single unifying and cen- 
tral act of the Revolution, while it gave birth 
to much zealous literature of the tract sort, 
was not in itself an inspiring cause. 

Compare, for instance, the literary condi- 
tion of America with that of Great Britain 
during the same period. Fielding, Rich- 
ardson, Sterne, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, Burke, and Johnson, and finally 
Wordsworth and Coleridge subtend the 
same arc and are witnesses both of an old 
historic life and of the fresh spring of a 
new national spirit. The French Revolu- 
tion, so radical in its reaching, was the oc- 
casion of a fermentation in English life and 
literature ; but the American Revolution 
only set the seal to a foregone conclusion. 
It disturbed existing political relations, but 
not until new ones of a higher order had be- 
come a part of the moral furniture of the 
public mind. The people who formally 
resolved that they were citizens of the 
United States of America reached this reso- 
lution by the orderly progress of self-de- 
velopment, helped by a selfish and fatuous 
course on the part of the Mother Country, 
and the war which accompanied the seces- 
sion from the British Empite witnessed no 


violent uprooting of old institutions. En--: 


gland had estranged America, and inde- 
pendence was the logical result. The lit- 
erature, therefore, of imagination which 
sprang from the ferment of the American 
Revolution lacked vitality. It was simply 
provincial, local, and ephemeral. It affords 
& capital means of reconstructing the fa- 
miliar and social life of the time, and has 
thus a value to the historical student ; but it 
will scarcely he read for its own sake—one 
notable exception only being made, of 
which I shall speak presently. 

There is, however, a literature belonging 
to this period, and directly consequent 
upon it, which deserves careful oonsidera- 
tion. It is not, properly speaking, litera- 
ture—that is, it does not simply delight, in- 
dependent of its circumstance; but it al- 
ways must have an interest and value for 
Americans, and is a contribution to na- 
tional literature, so to speak, in which an 
American, as such, may take pleasure. I 





mean the writings of the leaders-of the 
national movement. Washington, Jefer- 
son, Franklin, John Adams, Samuel Adams, 
Otis, Dickinson,: Hamilton; Jay used the 
pen freely, and the diligence of the next 
generation has preserved» for us their work. 
These writings indicate how practical was 
the attitude of the leaders toward the great 
question of national organization. The 
discussion which for years had been going 
on in town meetings and assemblies bad 
accustomed men to self-reliance and cvol 
deliberation. The resultant instrument of 
the Constitution presents in epitome the 
intellectual industry which can be seen in 
fuller and more minute form in the writings 
of the leaders. These writings should be 
studied by American students if they would 
realize to themselves the sturdy common 
sense and the sagacity of the gentlemen 
whom a century of American life, with all 
its favoring conditions, had brought forth. 

T excepted one book as intrinsically in- 
teresting and delightful Perhaps it is the 
sole production of the period which bas an 
enduring place in literature and is post- 
tively American avd positively also litera- 
ture. This is Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography” 
—a fragment only, but containing, after all, 
the most vital part of any life, the period of 
struggle and of formation of character. 
There are few lives which do not satiate us 
when prosperity overtakes them. The 
limpid Eoglish will hold this book in litera- 
ture, for it has a freedom from afféctation 
and mannerism and a precision and direct- 


ness which seem to render it quite inde-- 


pendent of any one age of literary expres- 
sion, making it, indeed, classic. The narra- 
tive is of a person, and of one who under- 
stands himself. This gives itan enduring hu- 
man delightfulness. There were, moreover, 
certain qualities in Franklin’s mind which 
have been reproduced in the book to a re- 
markable degree, so that it has a strong 
flavor of individuality. Thus his keenness 
in detecting weakness, coupled with a pru- 
dence in discovering it to the person at 
fault, are reproduced in a delicate irony 
and a bonhommie which are the salt of the 
book. Nevertheless, the book being 
Franklin’s own, Franklin himself is a 
legitimate product of the American life of 
the eigbteenth century. The righteous- 
ness of the Puritan conception lingered 
still In the moral framework of social life. 
Samuel Adams was the last of the Puritans, 
and the workings of political Jife upon him 
show how other men with clear heads were 
crossing dangerous waters upon the raft of 
old habits. Franklin inherited a Puritan, 
constitution, but the common sense which 
was his only in a stronger degree than it 
marked his contemporaries was a substitute 
to him for a very exact God without. The 
Puritan self-restraint and obedience to law 
had left a strong foundation in transmitted 
character, and Franklin, like other men, was 
living largely upon this foundation. The 
tone of his mind was strong ; but there was 
no such reality to him in God as his ances- 
tors had. Hence, we see him constantly 
engaged in adjusting the delicate moral 
arrangement of which he waa conscious in 
himself and aware in others. He is a man 
whto finds himself in possession of a moral 
being which he values highly, but is quite 
ignorant as to how he came into possession 
of it. He treats it with respect, and in a 
vague way honors the maker; but his moral 
account-book which he kept shows clearly 
that he believed he had a moral being, not 
that he was a living soul. His blunt over- 
hauling of the Book of Common Prayer is 
avother curious illustration of own his im- 
penetrability to fundamental religion, and 
of the equally cross condition of the English 
Church, Which held men who could po- 
litely ask -him to perform this philosophic 
duty. The difference between John Win- 
throp and Benjamin Franklin is the differ. 
ence between the New England which had 
comeintothe wilderness for conscience sake 
and the thrifty colonies that were looking 
out for the main chance Both types of 
character are strong;eeach makes a part of 
our national life. The one may shrivel into 
thin abstraction, the other be degraded into 
selfish materialism ; but in the two instances 
and the two books: each is seen at its best. 
There is one aspect of our literature at 
this time which ought. to. be considered, 
especially for its indication of a future 
temper in which American literature waa 










to be regarded. The enthusiasm for home- 
spun which attended the Revolution, es- 
pecially in its earlier stages, was not absent 
from the literary life. It is amusingly but 
very truthfully held for us in the doggerel 
lines by David Everett which have become 
proverbial through the declamation of gen- 
erations of school-boys. ‘‘ You'd scarce 
expect one of my age” is the time-honored 
production, and the boldly bashful youth 
asks: 


“ Bat why may not Columbia's sof! 
Bear men as great as Britain's isle? 
Exceed what Greece and Rome have done? 
Or any land beneath the sun ?” 

The most interesting and important em- 

bodiment of this spirit is to be found in the 
person of Noah Webster. As a reformer 
he has justly the reputation of being bold 
to the last degree; but it is worth while to 
consider the account which he himself 
gives of the spirit in which he undertook to 
reform our spelling. I give a quotation 
from his ‘‘ Essay on a Reformed Mode of 
Spelling,” as copied in Duyckinck’s ‘‘ Cy- 
clopedia”: A capital advantage of this 
reform in these states would be that it 
would make a difference between the En- 
glish orthography and the American. This 
will startle those who have not attended to 
the subject; but I am confident that such 
an event is an object of vast political conse- 
quence. For the alteration, however small, 
would encourage the publication of books 
in our own country. It would render it, in 
some measure, necessary that all books 
should be printed in America. The En- 
glish would never copy our orthography 
for their own use; and, consequently, the 
same impressions of books would not answer 
for both countries. The inhabitant of the 
present generation would read the English 
impressions; but posterity, being taught a 
different spelling, would prefer the Ameri- 
can orthography.” It is plain tbat Webster 
was not thinking of the stimulus this would 
give to the printing trade in America; but 
of the influence it would have in determin- 
ing a national literature, indigenous to the 
soil. It was to bea practical high tariff on 
English thought and English ideas. 





THE CHURCH AND THE UNI- 
TARIANS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D. D. 





Tue INDEPENDENT of March 18th has 
something to say about the Church and the 
Unitarians which suggests a thought or 
two, although the editor disclaims “ inti- 
mating that there isany ‘coming together’ 
of the Episcopalians and Uuitarians.” 

There is a very large grain of truth in the 
suggestion. The Church is undoubtedly 
nearer to each one of the Protestant bodies 
than any two of them are to each other; 
beeause she holds’ the whole truth, in its 
equal proportions, while the ‘‘ sects” have 
each picked up 4 scrap of the truth and 
magnified it unduly, neglecting or denying 
co-ordinate verities of the faith once de- 
livered tothesaints. ‘‘ The priesthood of 
the laity” is as clearly taught by the 
Church as by the Congregationalists; but 
not so as to bring us into subjection to 
‘* my lords, brethren.” The precedence ef 
immersion as the mode of baptism over 
affusion or sprinkling is attested in our 
baptismal service; bat not so as to make it 
necessary for us to cut holes through the 
ice or to have warm-water tanks and ‘‘ bap- 
tismal pants” in ourchurches. The laying 
on of hands of the presbytery is essential 
to the ordination of our priests; but not to 
the rejection of the ancient and venerable 
prerogative of our bishops “‘to ordain 
elders.” And so the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity is not only taught every where in our 
formularies; but the Divine Unity is the 
central fact of our theology and of all our 
worship (as any one may see for himself 
who will take the trouble to investigate), 
and that without any disparagement of the 
real Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 


The truth is that New England Unitarian- 
ism was a revolt from the glaring Tritheism 
of “Orthodox” Congregationalism, which 
arrayed God the Son, asa mercifal God, 
against God the Father, an angry God, and 
otherwise so corrupted the doctrine of the 
distinction of Persons ia the Godhead as 
to impair men’s conception of the Divine 
Unity. All ecclesiastical and religious his- 
tory shows that there is no rallying cry to 


which the religious instincts of men respond 
more emphatically than to this: ‘‘ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” It 
was the watchword of the Hebrew Church 
and nation; it was tbe moral secret of the 
success of Iglamism, and on a minor scale 
it was the occasion of that great exodus 
from New England ‘‘Orthodoxy” which 
created New England Unitarianism. 

But even Judaism, though it were a 
divine revelation, was only a partial reve- 
lation, destined to be supplemented, “in the 
fullness of time,” by the Gospel of the Son 
of God; and, being so, it ‘‘ waxed old and 
ready to vanish away.” Islamism sus- 
tained itself by force and violence as a 
kingdom of this world, but it soon lost its 
aggressive power and stood on the defens- 
ive, and is now ‘‘ the sick man” of Europe, 
at least; and New England Unitarianism 
barely survived its first champions as a 
witness for the Divine Unity, and that only 
—its principal talk soon coming to be of 
humanity, and not of divinity. It had 
planted itself on a true dogma, indeed, 
but in resistance of all other dogmas touch- 
ing the Divine Substance; and, as it could 
not be always repeating one phrase, how- 
ever true, the rest of its teaching and preach- 
ing sank at once to the level of a moral 
philosophy. 

But a large class of Unitarians have al- 
ways been better than their creed (or, 
rather, than their creedlessness ; for, except 
the one dogma of the Divine Unity, Unita- 
rianism, as such, has nocreed). A great 
many of them retained a faith in the divine 
nature of the Son of God while refusing to 
confess him as God the Son, They clung 
to the incarnation of the Son of God and 
to his atonement, which are the two foci of 
the ellipse of Christian doctrine, and were 
really Evangelical Christians in the main. 
A “High” Unitarian has never been “ far 
from the Kingdom of God”—the Church. 
For from his confession that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God to the Church’s confes- 
sion that he is God the Son there is but a 
step, though it be a case of extremes meet- 
ing. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Trinity can- 

not be expressed in words, except as words 

may symbolize or represent to the mind a 

mystery of God. When the Church speaks 

of God, she generally means the Father, 

unless she qualifies the word. 
Father only is self-originate—of himself, 
and ofnone else. When she speaks of God 
the Son she distinguishes at once. The 
Son is of the Father—not made, not create, 
eternal with the Father, and consubstan- 
tial; but yet derived, and not self- 
originate—to declare which mystery 
she uses the scriptural phrase ‘‘ begotten.” 
When she speaks of God the Holy Ghost 
she again qualifies the name God; and, 
being asked the meaning of the qualifica- 
tion, she answers in the language of Holy 
Scripture: ‘‘Who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son.” When she speaks of 
the persons of the Godhead, she means 
not to define in what Divine Personality 
consists; but only to state the distinction 
that exists in the Godhead, by reason of 
which the Father is not the Son, the Son is 
not the Holy Ghost, the Holy Ghost is not 
the Father, but God is Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—one God. And, therefore, 
while in her common language, when she 
addresses God, she usually means God the 


‘Father, in her strict theological intention 


she means by the word God the Trinity, in 
Unity. 
The late Canon Kingsley—whose efforts 
to enlighten Unitarians on the Church’s real 
doctrine were greatly misunderstood, I 
think, by Churchmen, and who was, no 
doubt, often carried away by his enthusi- 
asm beyond the line of Catholic exactness 
of statement—was, nevertheless, a sound 
Churchman. His faults were the faults of 
an advocate, who expects to be rebutted in 
the same style by the other side. Give him 
a seat in a council convened to define the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, and he 
would have been as impartial and judicial 
in bis statements asa lawyer elevated to the 
bench. But he is well worthy of a hearing 
by all Unitarians, as a sincere friend and as 
real champion of the Church. 
I fear that I must say very positively that 
only way in which Churchmen and 
nitarians can‘‘come together” is by the 





Unitarians ‘‘coming over,” and as fast as 
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Trivitarianism and New England ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox” Tritheism, from which they revolted, 
they will follow their leaders. As a body 
they have long since lost all aggressive 
power and their religion is fast degener- 
ating into a moral philosophy. They say, 
‘* We know that thou art a Teacher come 
from God”; but they need to hear Christ’s 
response, ‘‘Ye must be born again of 
water and the Spirit,” and the Church’s 
baptism is their true aod only regeneration. 
There is room enough in the Church for 
them and for all others and a very hearty 
welcome. And it is no more than the 
Arians did after the Council of Nice. 
ean eee 


MY SONG. 


BY BELLE W. COOK. 








I BUILT wy nest in a flowery wild, 
Shaded by tangles of moss-grown trees; 
The skies were clear, and the summer 
smiled, 
Sweetened by fragrance from unknown 
seas, 


The years sped on, and my nestlings grew, 
Sheltered and safe ; and my mate and I 
Sang songs of happiness through and 
through, 
Hoping the archers would pass us by. 


I left my nest one beautiful day, 
Seeking the sweetness of sky and sea; 

The archer Death, as he passed that way, 
Shot, and a cry was wafted to me, 


“* Ia this the time ?”’ to my heart I cried, 
Hurrying home with a heaving breast. 

“*Some time will bring,” a sad wind replied, 

“‘ Sorrowful loss to the happiest nest.” 


Then ab! I knew that flower and field 
Never could blossom again for me, 
Or fairest fruit but bitterness yield 
If that my nest must desolate be. 


I sat in the dark, and my song was stilled. 
Over me brooding were Sorrow and Dread, 

And I found my mate by dank airs chilled, 
Wounded, and crippled; but no, not dead! 


* * * * * * 
And now, though thorns and thistles were 
grown, 


Circling my nest to its utmost rim, 
And though the fiercest of storms were 
blown 4 
Over my sky, its brightness to dim, 


Still would I sing, in the wind and frost, 
Sing when the skies are crowded with rain, 

Counting the wealth that I might have lost, 
Treasure of love that is mine again. 





THE MAP OF EUROPE FIFTY 
YEARS HENCE. 


BY THE HON, ALEXANDER DELMAR, 





ACCORDING to the comparative statistics 
of the earth’s European population at vari- 
ous periods, adduced in a previous paper, 
the world fifty years hence will contain 
nearly six hundred millions of Europeans 
or their descendants. This induction rests 
upon the observed rate of the growth of 
these races during nearly three centuries, 
and particularly since the commencement 
of the-present century, when the general 
rate of increase has been about one per 
cent. per annum compounded. Unless the 
occidental world is destined during the en- 
suing half-century to suffer calamities com- 
pared with whicb the invasion of Alaric 
was a trifling circumstance, it must grow 
to these proportions by the time specified; 
and the question is a practical one—for we 
have reason to hope and believe that many 
of us will be living at that time—what areas 
in addition to their present ones these 
races are destined to occupy. 

These races, which now number some 
tbree hundred and sixty million souls, con- 
sume annually, for example, about seven 
thousand million bushels of breadstuffs, 
and these, in the present condition of agri- 
cultural progress throughout the world, re- 
quire some seven hundred million acres of 
arable land for their cultivation. If to this 
be added the uncultivable areas and the 
soil required for the cultivation of other 
products, grazing purposes, woods, etc., 
the requirement will be multiplied by 
twenty. Whatever it is, six hundred mil- 
lion people, unless they greatly change 
their methods of cultivation, will evidently 
require considerably more land from which 
to obtain their support than three hundred 
and sixty millions, and the question is: 





Where is that landto be obtained? Where 
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shall we expect to find the outposts of civ- 
flization fifty years hence? 

Perhaps it may be. supposed that the 
present area of Christendom will suffice for 
all its material wants in the immediate fu- 
ture ; that lands now lying waste will be re- 
claimed; that the average product of corn, 
cotton, etc., will be doubled; that two 
blades of grass will be made to grow where- 
ever one now grows; andsoon. This may 
indeed happen; but it is not likely to hap- 
pen. Men generally try those remedies 
first which are the easiest to try, and bigh 
farming is by no means the easiest way for 
the European world to supply the wants of 
its increasing numbers. 

Let us examine this point by taking, first, 
& general survey of the agricultural condi- 
tion of Europe, and then of North America 
—the only two continents essential to be 
considered in this connection. 

Leaving out of view the Danubian prin- 
cipalities and some other ecattered and out- 
lying parts of the Continent, it may be 
pretty confidently asserted that no materially 
greater area of the soil of Europe will be 
under crops or grass fifty years hence than is 
under them at present. There are patricians’ 
parksin England which may yet be turned to 
productive account; there are immense bar- 

rens in Spain and Italy which may be re- 
claimed ; there are naked plains in Hungary 
and Russia that may be brought under the 
plow; there are lakes and swamps every 
where to be filled up, hills to be terraced, 
and arid plains to be irrigated; but sub- 
stantially the arable soil of Europe is occu- 
pied, and it is scarcely to be expected that 
the additions to it from time to time by 
reclamations, terracing, irrigation, etc., 
will keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation. On the contrary, in France and 
other countries of Europe where the preser- 
vation- of the forest has been neglected 
the river floods are rapidly denuding the 
arable lands and driving away the popu- 
lation fdr want of the means of subsistence. 
The men have disappeared along with 
the trees, and the ax of the woodman has 
done more than the sword of the conqueror 
in destroying or transplanting entire popu- 
lations. In the departments of the Upper 
and Lower Alps the vigneries have gradually 
lost during the past three centuries a third, 
a balf, or even as much as three-fourths of 
their cultivable soil; and people have dis- 
appeared from the impoverished regions in 
the same proportion. From 1836 to 1866 
the Upper and Lower Alps lost over 25,000 
inhabitants, or nearly a tenth of their 
entire population. At the present time in 
an area of 3,860 square miles embraced 
between Mount Thabor and the Alps of 
Nice there is not a single group of inhabit- 
ants which exceeds the number of 2,000 in- 
dividuals. Nor is the mischief confined to 
the mountainous regions; but is exterded 
to the plains, for the deposits of the torrents, 
not being pulverized into clays and sands, 
cover tbe fertile lands below with enormous 
masses of rocks and pebbles. Miles and 
miles of the stony tali thus deposited will 
be found scattered along the course of 
streams which have thus been let loose by 
the improvidence of greedy farmers and 
the neglect of government. Thesame thing 
may be said of many parts of Spaiu and 
Italy. The populations increase, they live 
upon the product of mines and manufac- 
tures and obtain their food through com- 
merce with other districts or countries; but 
the arable lands diminish. . 

These examples warn us that the soil 
cannot be entirely devoted to the purposes 
of production. A certain area in every 
country must be reserved for forests, or 
the rivers will lay bare the soil and the 
fall of rain be lessened or checked for lack 
of the natural condensers furnished by the 
trees. The areas of mountains, hill-tops, 
swamps, lagunes, lakes, rivers, wastes, 
barrens, sites of cities, towns, and villages, 
roads, public works, etc., must also be al- 
lowed for. In no country is the proportion 
of total area under crops and grass so great 
as in the United Kingdom, where it amounts 
to 62 per cent.; yet the inhabitants of that 
country are gbliged to import one-half of 
all the wheat they consume, besides enor- 
mous quantities of other grains, and of 
beef, butter, cheese, eggs, and other ani- 
mal products. In the United States the 
proportion of the total area. under crops 
and grass is not 10 per cent.; yet these 
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states are large exporters of agricultural 
produce. At this point of the argument 
we are not concerned with either the rea- 
son or the lesson of this extraordinary dif- 
ference between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. These will be adverted to in 
another place. The object here is to show 
how large a proportion of the total area of a 
country is and perhaps has to be reserved 
for other purposes than agriculture. I 
have adduced the two extremes of intens- 
ive and extensive, or high and low farm. 
ing in the cases of the United Kirgdom 
and the United States. As to Europe gen- 
erally, it may be stated approximatively 
that, omitting the Danubian Principalities, 
one-half of its entire area is under crops 
and grass, and that the dominion of hus- 
bandry and pasturage can extend no fur- 
ther. 

So much for the progress of productive 
area. Let us now briefly examine the re- 
source of high farming. In England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Prussia 
proper any substantial further progress in 
this direction during the next fifty years is 
scarcely to be looked for, because the 
lands produce as much as in the present 
condition of agricultural science we know 
how to make them produce. The best por- 
tions of these countries are already under 
the highest kind of cultivation that is at 
present or is likely within the period 
under consideration to be practicable. 
Progress in agriculture means also progress 
in education, government, freedom, and 
religion. There is a consensus in the af- 
fairs of men by virtue of which things go 
more or less together. The average Span- 
iurd cannot handle an English plow; the 
Russian does not own one; nor could the 
Dacian keep it, if he owned it; and none 
but the sanguine and unobservant will look 
to the countries of Europe for any consid- 
erable progress in agricultural science 
during the next fifty years. Besides these, 
there is another consideration. The march 
of progress in no direction is ever steady 
and unremittent, It is alternately quick 
and slow. Now it starts off at a rapid 
pace; now slackens almost toa halt. The 
progress of agriculture in Europe during 
the last half century has been uncommon- 
ly great, and the probabilities are that 
during the next half century it will be un- 
commonly small, The renunciation of. 
the fallow system and adoption of rotation 
in its place has been the work of the past 
fifty years, and this work has been done in 
all countries where the tenures of land and 
the security of the laws rendered it practi- 
cable. The next step of advance, if any, 
must be in the direction of Liebig’s special- 
ization of crops and soils; and this be- 
speaks a knowledge of agricultural chem- 
istry which among the peasant class can 
only be found within the narrowest limiis 
and in a few leading countries. 

At this point it may not unnaturally be 
inquired why the soil of Europe cannot be 
expected to support, at least, something 
like as many people as thatof China. The 
answer to this is ready enough. It does. 
The common misapprehension about China 
is that it is a comparatively small country, 
with a dense population; whereas it is a 
larger country than all Europe, with a pop- 
ulation per square mile scarcely 20 per 
cent. greater. The following are the 
statistics on this point: 


Area in Pop. 
Sq. Miles. Popwlatien. per Sq. M 
All Europe. 3,806,769 802,000,000 79 
All China,..... 4,153,000 470,000,000 9% 


With regard to these statistics it must be 
observed that the population of Europe is 
adduced from accurate censuses, taken 
from time to time in its various countries ; 
while that of China is derived from a 
mere unofficial statement made some fifty 
years ago by some Chinaman to some Euro- 
pean. For my own part, I do not believe that 
China contains one-half the numbers of 
people imputed to her. The population of 
certain districts is undoubtedly very dense; 
but there are others, very much more ex- 
tensive, where scarcely a living soul isto be 
seen. But, passing over this dispute and 
admitting China to contain all the popula- 
tion claimed for her, it need only be stated 
that the soil of Europe already supports 
mearly as dense a population as China, and 
‘with several times as much provender to 
‘each inhabitant as the average Chinaman 
‘obtains. Were all Europe reduced to the 





Chinese ration of & pound of-rice a day, it 
could support five times its present num- 
bers—7. ¢., if increase of numbers were pos- 
sible with decrease of ration, which I do 
not: believe. Such increase, were it con- 
ceivable, would be a mark less of advancing 
civilization than of advancing barbarism. 

Summing up the entire evidence with 
reference to Europe, we find, first, that, 
excepting the Danubian Principalities and 
other outlying portions, her productive 
area is already fully occupied, aod that 
during the next fifty years the productive 
capacity of that area can scarcely be ex- 
pected to increase, pari passu, with the 
increment of population. What, then, 
shall be done with the additional one hun- 
dred and twenty-five or one hundred and 
fifty millions of population which the com- 
ing half century is to bring forth ? 
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BY O. P. CRANCH. 





Tals is a rugged face 
Of him who won a place 
Above all kings and lords; 
Whose various skill and power 
Left Italy a dower 
No numbers can compute, no tongue translate 
in words, 


Patient to train and school 
His genius to the rule 
Art’s sternest laws required, 
Yet, by no custom chained, 
His daring hand disdained 
The academic forms by tamer souls admired. 


In his interior light 
Awoke those shapes of might, 
Once known, that never die ; 
Forms of Titanic birth, 
The elder brood of earth, 
fill the mind more grandly than they 
charm the eye. 


Yet, when the master chose, 
Ideal graces rose 
Like flowers on gnarled boughs. 
For he was nursed and fed 
At Beauty’s fountain-head, 
And tothe goddess pledged his earliest, warm- 
est vows. 


Entranced in thoughts whose vast 
Imaginations passed 
Into his facile hand, 
By adverse fate unfoiled, 
Through long, long years he toiled— 
Undimmed the eyes that saw, unworn the 
brain that planned, 


A soul the Church’s bars, 
The state’s disastrous wars 
Kept closer to his youth. 
Though rough the winds and sharp, 
They could not bend or warp 
His soul’s ideal forms of beauty and of truth. 


Like some cathedral spire 
That takes the earliest fire 
Of morn, he towered sublime 
O’er names and fames of mark, 
Whose lights to his were dark. 
Facing the east, he caught a glow beyond his 
time. . 


Whether he drew or sung, 
Or wrought in stone, or hung 
The Pantheon in the air; 
Whether he gave to Rome 
Her Sistine walls or dome, 
Or laid the ponderous beams, or lightly wound 
the stair; 


Whether he planned defense 
On Tuscan battlements, 
Fired with the patriot’s zeal, 
Where San Miniato’s glow 
Smiled down upon the foe, 
Till Treason won the gates that mocked the 
invader’s steel ; 


Whether in Jonely nights, é 
With poesy’s delights 
He cheered his solitude; 
In sculptured sonnets wrought 
His firm and gracefol thought, 
Like marble altars in some dark and mystic 
wood; 


Still, proudly poised, he stepped 
The way his visions swept, 
And scorned the narrower view ; 
He touched with glory all 
That pope or cardinal, 
With lower aims than his, allotted him to do. 


A heaven of larger zone— 
Not theirs, but his—was thrown 
O’er old and wonted themes ; 
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The fires within his soul 
Glowed like an aureole 
Around the prophets old and sibyls of his 
dreams. 


Thus, self-contained and bold, 
His glowing thoughts he told 
On canvas or on stone, 
He needed not to seek 
His themes from Jew or Greek; 
His soul enlarged their forms, his style was 
all his own. 


Ennobled by bis hand, 
Florence and Rome shall stand 
Stamped with the signet-riog 
. He wore, where king’s obeyed 
The laws the artists made, 
Art was his world, and he was Art’s anointed 
king. 


So stocd this Angelo 
Four hundred years ago; 
So grandly still he stands 
Mid lesser worlds of Art, 
Colossal and apart, 
Like Memouon breatbing songs across th 
desert sands. : 





FORCE IN LANGUAGE. 


BY COL. J. T. L, PRESTON. 








Tue function of language is to express 
thought and feeling. This is best done, as 
to thought, when our concept is expressed 
clearly, distinctly, and with rapidity. These 
conditions being secured, the result is what 
we call force of expression. 

In force of expression no lanz:1,ge excels 
the English. To illustrate this, I will use 
the sentence thou must die. Ot the complex 
corcept here presented the main element is 
death. 

All that is included in this word may not 
be present to our mind when we use it, and 
even upon reflection we might doubt 
whether we had mastered its full import. 
But of this we are sure, that all of the con- 
cept, however much that concept may in- 
clude, is indicated by the word die. This 
is clearness. 

That there is vagueness in the concept 
does not diminish the clearness of the term, 
since the term is flexible enough to allow 
for the necessary vagueness of the idea. 
The clearness of the language is thus com- 
plete, though not absolute. Its distinct- 
ness js at once complete and absolute. No 
element not entering into the concept is 
suggested by the term which stands for it. 
He expired means he died; but it may 
stand for something else. He died is by 
possibility applied to but one fact. Thus 
we have distinctness, 

By rapidity is meant such transmission 
of thought into the mind as shall require 
for full comprehension the least expendi- 
ture of mental effort. This depends main- 
ly upon the two qualities heretofore men- 
tioned—clearness and distinctness; but also 
in no inconsiderable degree upon brevity. 
In general, the shorter the words and the 
fewer of them used the more rapid the 
transmission. Tho thought conveyed in 
our sentence could not be compressed into 
fewer or shorter words— Thou must die, 

Some otber qualities of these words add 
to their force. Tbus the particularity of 
the pronoun thowis impressive. Not we, 
all men, nor even you in the plural; but 
the deictic second personal pronoun thou, 
as if touching with the finger. 

Again, the proposition declares not only 
a universal truth, but also an inevitable 
fact. Must, with its one short vowel and 
its three strong consonants, has to the eye 
a look and to the ear a sound suited to its 
function as one of the most irresistible 
words in the language. 

Something else may be noted. The 
sentiment is solemn. Now solemn things 
may be brief, but they must net be burried. 
Some delay is necessary for the realization 
of the sentiment. Owing to the fact that 
each of the three words is of equal value in 
time, as well as in importance of function, 
this delay is found in this short sentence. 
There must be introduced a sensible though 
slight pause between the three words. You 
cannot utter Thou must die as you must 
utter Clear the way. 

This analysis is sufficient to exhibit the 
elements of force found in this sentence. I 
will only add that the more the words are 
pondered the more impressive they become. 

Let me now compare our English sentence 
with equivalent forms in some other lan- 
guages, q 









In Latin we would say Moriendwm est 
tibi. This is obviously of inferior strength. 
In the first place, it is not as brief. But, 
what is more to the purpose to observe, the 
rest is in a periphrastie form, which is only 
made direct and personal by the expiana- 
tory addition of the pronoun, of a different 
person from that indicated by the preced- 
ing rest. Add to this the participial form, 
while by usage it expresses necessity, has 
likewise in its nature and also by actual 
use another signification of obligation, and 
still another merely future. Of course, a 
word which lends itself to several ideas 
cannot appropriate its full force to any one 
of them. A further weakening is found in 
the blending in one word of the main or 
substantive idea of death with the idea 
of necessity; whereas in English we have 
aseparate word for each. Like remarks 
might be made on the corresponding form 
in which the idea would be expressed in 
Greek. 

The French language gives us Jl faut que 
tu meures. Here we have five words, or 
nearly twice as many as in English. The 
impersonality found in the Latin form is 
quite as objectionable here, while i faut 
is used currently for such a sliding scale of 
necessity, obligation, duty, propriety, and 
want that it is utterly unfit by itself to 
stand for that which is inevitable. Nor is 
twas good as thou. The French pronoun, 
though used with highest reverence toward 
God, is also the familiar address to children 
and inferiors. 

The German Du musst sterben is almost 
identically the same with the English. 
We have, however, one slight advantage in 
the difference between the current use of du 
and thou—the same as that noticed in com- 
paring the French pronoun; and yet an- 
other, though perhaps still slighter, in the 
preference to be given to the monosyllable 
die over the dissyllable sterden. 

It may occur to the reader that the force 
of our sentence would be increased if it were 
to read Die thou must. This inversion 
would be allowable, and ina given case 
migiat add to the impressiveness of the 
sentence; but, because the form would be 
unusual, it would lessen the unity and 
solemnity, and thus the force, as a uni- 
versal proposition. y 
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NATURE AND CAUSAL FORCE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH A. OWEN. 








In a recent article on this subject we en- 
deavored to establish the identity of Nature 
and causal force, setting forth such identity 
as both a logical necessity and a scientific 
fact. We saw that a knowledge of natura) 
causal force is of all our knowledges the 
most fundamental and direct. 

Any philosophy, therefore, that denies 
this thereby undermines the entire fabric 
of human knowledge; turns the stateiy 
temple reared by science into a dilapidated 
ruin of meaningless and accidental se 
quences; and, Sampson-like, crushes itself 
under the ruins it thus has made. 

Although this doctrine has long been a 
battle-ground between faith and skepti- 
cism, there yet seems to have been no clear 
perception of its logical implications on the 
part either of skeptics or believers, and, 
hence, no unanimity of opinion respecting 
it among the members of either class as op- 
posed to the other. 

The skeptical scientist has not seen that 
science is meaningless—nay, impossible— 
without it. The Christian philosopher has 
not seen that its denial gives the death- 
blow to philosophical belief ; hence, both 
are frequently found laboring together for 
its destruction. 

Among the latter class the latest exam- 
ple is that of Mr. R. P. Bowne, whose 
recent review of the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer has commanded such wide atten 
tion and hearty admiration among Chris- 
tian thinkers. As the logical force and 
brilliant style of the work have been so 
fully recognized by THE INDEPENDENT it 
self, we feel the more at liberty to point 
out. through the same medium the fatal 
error which associates its author with such 
ministers of infidelity as Hume and Hux- 
ley. 

Its one leading doctrine—in fact, the 

keystone which binds the work into a 
metaphysical whole—is that there is ‘‘ no 









such thing as impersonal (é «, natural) 
force”; that the one universal force 
which gives birth to all change ‘‘is either 
the activity of a person, the determination 
of a will, or nothing” (p. 112). And these 
two startling statements are based upon 
the doctrine that for us force is nothing 
more or less than a “ mental datum”—#@. ¢., 
force is not a reality outside of our minds, 
producing real changes; but a mere idea or 
notion of the mind, which first and only 
rises into consciousness upon an act of 
will. On p. 202 it is asserted that ‘the 
veriest tyro in methpbysics now admits 
that force is not an observed fact (outward 
reality), but a mental datum” (notion or be- 
lief). It is perhaps not unnatural or unjust 
in us to suspect that the author was by no 
means sure of his own position, and that he 
adopted this strong expression to “reassure 
himself, if not to cast odium in advance 
upon even the attempt to refute his position. 
Surely, he could not have been ignorant of 
the fact that sO great a teacher (much less 
@ tyro) of metaphysics as Dr. McCosb not 
only does not admit, but explicitly denies 
that our idea of power is exclusively a 
mental datum (“‘ Intuitions,” p. 182). 

“Force is not an observed fact, but a 
mental datum.” If this assertion mean 
anything, it means this: that we have no 
direct and immediate knowledge of force 
either within or without us; that the term 
**force” stands for no real knowledge of 
an actual thing; that, so far as we directly 
know, there is no such thing as actual 
force; but that the word simply represents 
an idea or inference of the mind—an infer- 
ence which, as he asserts elsewhere, is first 
necessitated by or conditioned upon an 
act of will. “‘Fact” means reality. To 
observe is to know by means of the senses. 
Tf force is not an observed fact, then it is 
not a reality known by any of our senses. 

Spencer is outdone! Here we have an 
unknown infinitely wider in ‘its scope and 
more unknowable in its nature than the 
unknown of philosophic nescience. For, 
if force is not a reality, known as such by 
the senses, then nothing whatever is known 
or knowable by the senses; and, as all 
knowledge begins with the senses, all 
knowledge is thus forever precluded. 

To further show the falsity of this doc- 
trine, let us note some of the numberless 
self-contradictions in which it involves iis 
author. 

He speaks, for example, of ‘‘ what we 
know as matter.” We do, then, know an 
objective something called matter. But 
how do we know this matter? By the im- 
pression it makes upon our senses. That is 
to say, we know matter by the force it ex- 
erts, and, therefore, as force. And yet, for- 
sooth, although we know what we know as 
force only, “force is not an observed fact, 
but a mental datum.” 

He also speaks of the “armies of phe- 
nomena which maneuver in the physical 
world.” 

Physical phenomens, then, it seems, are 
known. But how are they known? The 
same answer must be given—phenomena, 
if known at all, are kaown only by and as 
force. Yet force, forsooth, ‘is not a phe- 
nomenon, but & mental datum” (p. 111). 

Mr. Spencer is very frequently and very 
flippavtly accused by the present author of 
“mowing off his own legs,” biting-off his 
own nose, committing intellectual bari- 
kari, etc. But a finer specimen of these 
self-destructive feats than his own last- 
quoted assertion cannot be found or even 
imagined. 

“Force is not a phenonenon, but a men- 
tal datum.” It is granted, then, that force 
isa mental datum. Well, what is a mental 
datum? Is # not a phenomenon? More 


than this, is it not an Observed phenomenon? | 


Did the present author ever know a mental 
datum—i. ¢., idea or inference—that was 
neta phenomenon ? Surely, it will not be 
claimed that an idea (datum) is less a 
phenomenon because itis a mental rather 
than physical phenomenon. Here, then, 
are his favorite assertions reduced to their 
real and only possible méaning. Force is 
nota phenomenon, but a mental datuam— 
é.¢, phenomenon. Again, force is not an 
observed fact (phonomenon), but a mental 
datum (observed mental fact or phenome- 
non). 

It is also asserted that we can “detect 
nothing but succession amid the armies of 











phenomena which maneuver in the 
physical world.” Will anybody be good 
enough to show us a forceless manwuver; 
that is, a maneuver in which force cannot 
be detected, as well as succession? 

It is also declared that ‘‘ regiment after 
regiment [of phenomena] might march by 
us in time order; but they could give us no 
hint of power.” Will anybody please de- 
fine that curious mode of marching which 
is not power ? 

Again: ‘‘ This idea [of power] is home- 
born and born only of our conscious 
effort.” That is to say, the idea of power 
is begotten only by our own known exer- 
cise of power (effort); that is, the attempt to 
exercise power for the attainment of cer- 
tain ends logically precedes (it is the log- 
tcal precedence only that concerns us here) 
the idea or belief that we bave the power to 
be so exercised. 

Again: ‘‘Itis only as there is causation 
within that we get any bint of causation 
without” (p. 112). Now, what proof has 
the author that there is-any such thing 
as “causation within”? Not one whit 
more or different proof than for causa- 
tion without. This effort of which 
he speaks, if known at all, is known 
as an observed mental phenomenon. 
If it be sufficient to beget the idea of 
causal power, there is every other phenome- 
non equally sufficient for the same result. 
And if, as he says, we can detect nothing 
but succession amid the phenomena of the 
physical world, the same is equaily true of 
the mind or mental world. If, therefore, 
we get no hint of causation without, we get 
no hint of causation within. This is what 
David Hume did prove. He did not dem- 
onstrate, as the present author asserts, that 
Nature presents nothing but sequence.” 
He merely asserted this; but did not, be- 
cause he could not, advance an atom of 
proof. 

More rash than his older ally, the present 
author has attempted such proof. And he 
has succeeded in proving that there is no 
causation at all!—the very conclusion that 
so delighted the skeptical soul of Hume. For, 
if force is not a phenomenon, and if every- 
thing we know is known asa phenomenon, 
we, therefore, know nothing of force at all; 
and, as force is essential to causation, the 
knowledge of causation is forever preclud- 
ed. : 

Note still more palpable contradictions. 

‘*Nature is the abode and manifestation 
of a free mind like our own.” We believe 
this equally with the author under review. 
But the question is. How does he learn this 
stupendous fact ? 

Confessedly, he does not know such free 
mind directly and immediately. He must, 
therefore, know him by inference. Now 
mark the suicide. Mind alone is forceful; 
Nature is the manifestation of mind. And 
yet Nature (‘‘armies of physical phle- 
nomena”’) is not forceful—a forceless man- 
ifestation of force. Or, to reverse the pro- 
cess, Nature is forceles8; mind is forceful. 
Nobody directly knows a supernatural 
mind in Nature; but from the forceless 
phenomena of Nature he infers a forceful 
mind abiding therein. 

Yet this is the writer who so freely 
accuses Mr. Spencer of “ logical sleight-of- 
hand.” We are not concerned for the log- 
ical salvation of Mr. Spencer. That, ia- 
deed, we believe to be impossible without 
the entire abandonment of his present met- 
aphysical system. We confess to some 
concern, however, at beholding his assail- 
ant so heartily defending one-half the met- 
aphysical creed of Hume and Huxley—ihe 
denial of the knowledge of natural causal 
force—and thus finally entangling himself 
in the very contradictions which he charges 
ou his oppenent. 

From these contradictions, the school of 
thought represented by Mr. Bowne saves 
itself, it vainly imagines, by numberless 
*‘ distinctions.” The vast majority of 
these, however, are no more. significant 
than the present author's “distinction” 
between force and motion. 

But enough of the present writer. In the 
method, brilliancy, and vim with which he 
defends his suicidal negation of Nature’s 
efficient causal power he stands aloue. If 


he also stood alone in that negation itself, 
genuine philosophy would have less rub- 
bish to clear away ere it can reach a solid 
foundation for the structure of supernat- 
urslism if would rear. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Fine Aris. 

We are glad to learn that we are to have 
another art lecturer in the field before long, 
who has been preparing himself in Germany 
for this specialty. Rev. J. Leonard Corning, 
whose letters from Stuttgart are well known 
to the readers of THe INDEPENDENT, has re- 
cently delivered in that city a course of lec- 
tures upon art histery, which were very well 
received. and highly complimented even by 
the celebrated Professor Liibke. The course 
consisted of six lectures—first, on the Uses and 
Methods of the Study of Art; 2d, on Ancient 


‘Art tn the Orient; 8d, on Ancient Art in 


Greece ; 4th, on Ancient Art in Rome; 5th, on 
Artin the Middle Ages; and, 6th, on The Re- 
naissance, At the close of the course in Stutt- 
gartacomplimentary resolution was adopted 
by those who attended the lectures, and the 
hope expressed that he might be induced to 
repeat them widely. 


....There ts ove famous Wnglish author of 
whom no portrait has been taken. Charles 
Reade has never sat for his photograph nor to 
a portrait painter; and, when applied to by a 
New York gentleman for bis photograph, the 
great novelist declined, saying he was uot 
aware of there being any picture of him io 
existence. Somebody asks: “ Who ever saw 
a picture of Mary Clemmer Ames, Gail Hamil- 
ton, George Eliot, or Georges Sand?” Who, 
indeed! Those literary ladies who have hidden 
their proper names from the public are not 
likely to make an exhibition of their faces. 
But they ought to do so while they are still 
good looking; and to them we may add the 
nemes of Louisa M. Alcott, Maria Child, and 
Marian Harland, who do not hide themselves 
under an alias, but still do not choose to let the 
public see their countenances, 


....- The London Spectator says: ‘Ten years 
and more bave slipped away since genial Jobn 
Leech was ground to his early grave by street- 
organs; and in these rapid days we already 
begin to look upon him as an old master.” If 
the life of John Leech was really sacrified to 
the wretched scrannel pipes of street-organs, 
the whole tribe of organ-grinders ought to be 
held responsible for ft. But we doubt Zhe 
Spectater’s statement. An artist who could be 
put to death by an organ-grinder must have 
been already so far gove that nothing could 
have sayed him. The remark of The Spectator 
was made in reference tothe publication of 
some ofthe outlines of Leech, ‘‘ Portraits of 
Children of the Mobility,’’ with an introduc- 
tory letter by John Ruskin. 


....We regret very much that some of the 
friends of Professor Eaton in New Haven 
should so entirely misunderstand our brief al- 
lusion to his art lectures as to imagine that 
any personal feeling prompted our remarks, 
All that we meant to say was that it was so 
easy for every one who felt any interest in the 
subject of art to learn all the facts in relation 
to the history of its progress and development, 
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~  Srience. 


Mr. Jonn H. Repriexp, of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences, has contrib- 
uted to “‘The Bulletin” of the Torrey Botan- 
ical Club a paper on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Ferns of North America. The 
eastern portion of the continent has the great- 
est number of species, Near the Guif some of 
the species related to the filician flora of the 
West Indian Islands appear, but soon disap- 
pear as we search northward. A few of the 
Alleghanian forms extend to high Arctic re- 
gions. As we approach the Rocky Mountains 
from the east Ferns almost disappear. In 
the Rocky Mountains there are not many; and 
the few that are there are principally drought- 
resisting kinds, that have made their way up 
from the South and northern ones that have 
gone down to meet them, Except here and 
there on a snow-capped ridge, we fiid no 
Ferns after leaving the Rockies till we reach 
the coniferous forests of the Sierra Nevadas 
and the Cascade Range. Here they are com- 
paratively numerous, Another dry and fernless 
region, and then a few appear on the Coast 
Range. The Fern growth of Alaska, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon is luxuriant, but the species 
few. In the dry regions of Southern California 
they again disappear. The number of known 
North American species is about 125. Of 
these Léeris aquilina, the Bracken or Brake 
Fern, and the Asplenium Trichomanes are found 
over most paris of the world; twenty-seven 
are chiefly northern, growing also in the north- 
ern parts of the Old World ; thirty-six grow in 
the states east of the Mississippi, elmost to 
Canada, some half-dozen of them being also 
natives of Europe; seventeen belong to the 
Pacific Coast; twenty-one are New Mexican, 
extending up into the mountalus of Colorado; 
and twenty-two are tropical, entering the 
United States from the southeast About 55 





| per cent. of the Ferns of North America are 


exclusively found on this continent; while 
some of the others are found also in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. The affinities of the whole, 
however, are rather with the flora of Japan 
than with that of Europe, in this agreeing with 
observations of Professor Gray and others, 


.... Various theories have been adduced to 
explain the motion of glaciers. Some main- 
tain that glaciers move under the influence of 
gravity, like a solid body on an inclined plane. 
Otbera that the movement is like that of 
viscous substances (such as tar or molasses). 
Others still that itis duc to pressure of the 
{ce on itself, which alternately melts and re- 
geais, portions of the glacier forcing it for- 
ward. <A French physicist, M. Grad, has lately 
propounded a new theory. He thinks the 
movement is caused by dilatation resulting 
from congelation of water in the interior of 
capillary fissures, combiued with the pressure 
exerted by the mass of the glacier on itself. 


| This pressure first produces capillary fissures 


| of ice, followed by regelation, 


out of books, that it would be much more | 


profitable to their audiences if lecturers like 
Professor Eaton would enlighten them upon 
the principles of art and the best means of 
promoting it in this country. 


....-The art thieves in Spalo, having succeed- 
ed so well in carrying off the head of Murtllo’s 
“Saint Anthony” from the Cathedral of 
Seville, have since stolen a miraculous image 
of the Virgin from another church, and got as 
far as France with it, where it was seized and 
held for the true owners. Carrying images of 
the Virgin to France was, indeed, like carrying 
coals to Newcastle; but the wonderful thing 
about this theft of saints and miraculous 
Virgins is that they hadn’t the power to save 
themselves from such sacrilegious burglars. 


ses. There have been more picture auctions 
the past threé months than ever before, for it 
has been the only way fn which artists and 
dealers have been able to dispose of their 
accumulations. Another respectable private 
collection is to be disposed of at auction, at the 
Somerville Gallery, in Fifth Avenue, this weck. 
The pictures belonging to Mr. Shepherd Gandy 
will be sold, together with some of the pictures 
of the late George Talbot Olyphant, 


.... We notice the announcement of the 
death of an English artist, Mr. R. W. Buss, 
whose name has not been ojten beard ov this 
side of the Atlantic, but oné of whose produc- 
tions, called ‘‘ Soliciting a Vote,” must be very 
familiar, from its frequent reproduction in 
various illustrated works. He was a prolific 
illustrator of periodical publications, and was 
also a lecturer on **The Beautiful and Piciui- 
esque,”’ on “ Fresco,” and on “Comic Art,” 

....The birthday of Raphael wil! be cel- 
ebrated on April 6th by the Royal Rafiaelio 
Academy at Urbino, when a discourse will be 
delivered) by the Professor Commendatore, 
Auguste Conto; in the morning, and in the eve 
ning there will be a grand concert and @ gen- 
eral umination 








inthe upper parts, anda certain liquefaction 
The infiltration 
of water through the fissures, by fusion of the 
surface, then increases the original effect of 
the pressure by increasing the proportion of 
water assimilated by the glacier under the in- 
fluence of regelation. On the one hand, the 
simpie action of pressure explains the move- 
ments of glaciers during winter. On the 
other, the iniluence of iniiltration, from fusion 
of the surface of the glacier accelerates the 
movement in spring and summer. In any 
case, the movement arises from cougelation of 
the water in the interior of the mass, whether 
this comes from ice liquefied under the sole 
influence of pressure or is furnished both by 
this pressure and by infiltration of the product 
of surface fusion. Other things being cqual, a 
glacier assimilates in its interior by congela- 
tion a quantity of water which is greater in 
proportion to the thickness of the glacier aud 
the number of capillary fissures. Hence, the 
movement is more rapid at the middle than at 
the sides. 


....Mr. E. Binney, F.R.S., believes that his 
investigations have established the following 
facts tn regard to the origin of coal: Soft, 
eaking, or cherry coal is chiefly composed of 
the bark, cellular tissue, and vascular cylin- 
ders of coal plants, with some macrospores and 
microspores. Caking coal has much the same 
composition, except that it contains a greater 
proportion of bark, Splint or hard coal basa 
nhéeaily similar composition, but with a great 
excess of wacrospores, Cannel coal, espe- 
cially that yielding a brown streak, is formed of 
the remains of different portious of planis 
which have long been macerated in water. It 
contains a great excess of microspores. Macro- 
spores are from 1-20th to 1-25th of an inch in 
diameter and can be easily seen by the naked 
eye. Their exterior is composed of a brown 


coriaceous substance, containing within it car- 
_ bonate of lime or iron pyrites according to the 
nature of the matrix. The microspores are 
about 520 times less in size and contain some 
| form of hydro-carbon, which, by the action of 
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heat, becomes paraffin. The conclusions 
arrived at concern merely the composition of 
the different kinds of coal. Each seam is 
materially affected by the nature of the roof, 
since, if it be anopen sandstone, gaseous 
matter can freely escape. This, of course, is not 
tbe case when the seam is roofed in with air- 
tight black shale or blue band. 


. It is often thought to bee weakness on 
the part of specialists that they attribute more 
Influence to their.objects of study in the 
economy of Nature than they really possess. 
Thus, in the diseases of vegetation, it is often 
thought that the entomologist cleims more for 
his field than it is entitled to, and the same is 
charged against the mycologist. Of the latter 
class is Rey. J. M. Berkeley, of England ; but no 
one can charge him with the desire to press un- 
duly the influence of microscopic fungi. There 
bas been a prevailing popular belief that these 
minute plants cause fevers and other epidemics. 
We know it was charged on an Aspergillus 
that it caused the terrible “horse disease” of 
three years ago. The forms of this genus and 
of Penicillium, the bread blue fungus, and the 
Mucor are those most generally associated 
with diseased conditions, but not originating 
them, Mr. Berkeley believes. At the time of 
our “horse disease” the presence of an im- 
mense number of spores of the Aspergillus in 
the atmosphere led to its being associated 
with that disease. These observations were 
repeated in India, by order of the British Gov- 
ernment, under the direction of Messrs. Cun- 
ningham and Lewis, and no relation was found 
between the quantity of spores found in the 
atmosphere and any prevailing epidemic. 


..A new method of automatically lighting 
street-lamps has been put into practice in 
Heidelberg, based on @ variation of pressure 
in the mains. An apparatus is attached to 
each burner tbat has an enclosed tube for the 
supply of the burner, operated upon by small 
levers acting upon a cone that opens or closes 
the orifice at the bottom ofthe tube. In ad- 
dition to the supply pipe for the burner, the 
metal enclosure has a very small tube, about 
1-82 of an inch bore, that is fed from the sery- 
ice pipe and supplies gas that is kept alight 
during the day. The action of applying or 
withdrawing pressure which ligbts or extin- 
guishes the burner is to extinguish or to light 
the dot of fire at the top of the small tube. 
This feeble light—a blue speck, about the size 
of a large pin’s head—is completely protected 
rom the air, and is so small as to make it 
readily credible that it will not burn more 
than a few certs’ worth of gas per annum. 
The plan is said to work well and is being ex- 
amined in London, with a view to its introduc- 
tioa in that city. 


...-One of the most important results of 
the geological survey of New Mexico, con- 
ducted by Lieut. G. M. Wheeler, U. 8. En- 
gineers, during the season of 1874, is the dis- 
covery by Prof. Cope of an extensive lake de- 
posit of Eocene age in the western avd north- 
ern part of that territory. The deposits cover 
at least 3,000 square miles and are 3,000 feet 
in thickness, being worn into remarkable bad- 
iand deserts in some localities, This ts only 
the second lake area of thisage discovered in 
the West, the survey under Clarence King 
having discovered the longest known—viz., 
that of Wyoming—some years ago. Prof. Cope 
discovered the remains of about 100 species of 
yertebrata, mostly mammals, in the New Mex- 
ican formations, mavy of them of remarkable 
character and to a great extent different from 
those of the Wyoming Eocene. Carnivora of 
an antiquated. pattern were abuudant, and 
hoofed animals related to the tapir. Eight 
species of an almost unknown order, the Tox- 
odontia, which is related to Rodents and Ele- 
phants, were also found. 


..Prof. J. 8. Newberry, director of the 
geological survey of Olio, has made additional 
collections in the fossil-bearing coal-measures, 
Land vertebrate remains of thatage have ag 
yet been only found in Ohio within the limits 
of the United States, and the specimens are 
noted*for their singularity and beauty. Thirty- 
three species of Batrachia have been found; 
but no reptiles nor higher vertebrata. One 
of the novelties is a species of the genus Cerat- 
erpeton, the first time a European genus has 
been detected in this country. This form la as 
large as a rat, and has a pair of stout horns on 
the back of its head, in the position and hav- 
ing much the form of-those of the ox. ‘The 
skulLis sculptured by rows of small pits, separ- 
ated by fine radiating ridges. 


....Some scientific men are annoyed when 
some unquestioned acceptance comes occasion- 
ally to protest. Thereisno reason why they 
mould. Science is progréssive, end no. dis- 
eoverer but must feclthere is a chance to be 
left behind. The belief that {n flowers yellow 
gud bine cannot exist.together has reeeived a 
shock by the discovery, of J. E, Bommer of 
blueend yellow.caloring matter in she flowers 
of Phajus meculatys, Soom: 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Dlissions, . 

Tue deputation of the Evangelical Al- 
liance sent from England to Constantinople 
has, as our readers will already know, met 
with a complete failure, except in as far as ite 
unsuccessful efforts have brought the reac- 
tionary policy of Turkey into a stronger light. 
The deputation arrived at Constantinople 
January 25th. In their audience with the 
Grand Vizier this official denied the truth of 
the complaints contained in their memorial 
and refused them an audience with the Sultan. 
Since their return the Grand Vizier has issued 
an explanation of his conduct, through the 
Turkish embassador at London, The New 
York Zribune thus summarizes the Turkish 
statement. (1.) The deputation was not re- 
ceived, because it was contrary to all precedent. 
(2.) The grievances had no serious foundation. 
No change of religion could prove exemption 
from military service and the alleged ill-treat- 
ment in the particular cases of proscription is 
denied. Asto the closing of the Protestant 
school at Latakieh, the sheiks of the locality 
had forbidden the children to attend it. (8.) 
Printing and selling the Bible has never been 
prohibited ; but colportage and gratuitous dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures in public places have 
been forbidden, in order to prevent disturb- 
ances. (4.) The Turkish Government desires 
to upbold freedom of conscience ; but does not 
intend to encourage proselytism. The Chiis- 
tian Stetesman publishes the orders issued by 
the governor of Latakieh in regard to the sup- 
pression of the Bethulia schools. From these 
curious documents it plainly appears that the 
Ansairi sheiks were commanded by the 
Turkish authorities not to want schools for 
their people. The following order, issue of 
which has been widely denied, is on file at all 
the consular agencies in Latakieh: 





“ There has come an order from the Mussga- 
surriff with the copy of an order from the Wali 
(governor) of Syria, founded on an order from 
the Grand Vizier of the Sublime Porte, whose 
purport is the necessity of continual care and 
diligence in the preventing of the building, 
opening, and carryiog on of schoois by foreign- 
ers, whoever they may be. Therefore, in ac- 
cordance With the aforementioned orders, you 
will exercise all your endeavors to prevent the 
opening of all such schools, always, by auy 
who are under your consular jurisdiction. 
And we ask that you give us official notice of 
the reception | of this order. 

“ ADERRAHMAN HAJHEEN, 

* Governor of Latakieh.” 
In regard to the ill-treatment of persons on 
the American premises at Bhamro, near Lata- 
kieb, on October 15th, 1875, there are conflict- 
ing statements. On the one hand, telegraphic 
dispatches from Constantimople state that the 
dragoman of the American embassy had re- 
ported the accounts of outrages on the Amer- 
ican missions in Syria to have been much ex- 
acvgerated and in part “ pure inventions.’’ On 
the other hand, we have Dr. Jessup’s extracts 
from the sworn testimony at the investigation, 
and Rev. Mr. Easson’s conversations with the 
dragoman when at Latakieh, and both confirm 
very strongly the original report that an Amer- 
can domicile was grossly violated by Turkish 
soldiers. The Ansari teachers who were con- 
scripted are still in the army—four at Beyrout 
and one at Constautinople. Our new embas- 
sador to Turkey, Hon. Horace Maynard, ean 
have no more important duty at Constanti- 
nople than to watch over the rights of the 
American missionaries, which, from credible 
reports reaching us from Eastern and Western 
Turkey as well, are being seriously obstructed 
and imperiled. 

....The Church of Christ in India bas re- 
cently lost a valuable native laborer, Rey. Be- 
hari Lal Singh. He was -educated fn Dr. 
Dupp’s College, at Caleutta, and for some years 
had charge of-a government school in Central 
India, The Christian character of the late Sir 
Donald Macleod, under whom he was em- 
ployed, wrought so profound’ an” impres- 
sion upon him tbat he asked for baptism. 
Shortly afterward he gave a strong proof 
of the reality of his conversion by resign- 
ing his government situation, at $700 a 
year, with the immediate prospect of a higher 
one at $1,500, and going to Calcutta to 
labor as a missionary among bis countrymen, 
at a salory of $50 per year. During the 15 
years of his connection. with the Free Charch 
of Scotland he was honored to bring in more 
souls to Christ than any of the missionaries or 
of his native brethren. In 1861, with the con- 
eent of the Free Church Committee, he offered 
his services to the English Presbyterians in the 
founding of a new mission, with which he re- 
mained connected until bisdeath. Thesimplic- 
ity of his character, free from all taint of 
covetdusness end combined with a large 
amount of shrewdness and general intelli- 
gence, gave him nsach influence in the Native 
Chureh. 

--+» The Kolapoor (India) Mission of the Pres- 
-byterian Church lias a station at’ Rutnagiri, 
in the ‘Contan, mid way between Bombay and 
Gos, Thip ts ths only miselon stetion for mots 


than a million of people who inhabit this nar- 
row strip of country between thé Western 
Ghats and the sea, In itinerating over this 
hew ground the missionaries report much 
greater difficulty in getting the attention of 
the people than in other Indian fields, where 
such evangelical journeys have been made 
year by year. This is an important fact to re- 
member. The immediate fruits of missionary 
trips during the cooler months in India is often 
dishearteniugly small; but each resowing of 
the field makes it readier for a final harvest. 
In their trip through the Concan the mission- 
aries found slight traces of the brief work of the 
Scotch missionaries at Bankoké, 70 miles north 
of Ratnagiri, some 50 years ago. <A few old 
men remewbered their story, and an old brown 
leaf from a Marathi Bible, probably of the 
earliest edition in that language, and a portion 
peculiarly rich ia Gospel truth, had remained 
as a mute witness during these many years. 


--..The Foreign Missionary contains a grst- 
ifying account of the manner in which Indians 
can take care of themselves, if they have a 
mind to. Four years ago 25 Sioux families at 
the Santee Agency moved to Flandreau, Daco- 
tah, abandoned their treaty advantages, select- 
ed homesteads, paid their fees, and began life 
for themselves. Since that time others from 
the Santee Agency have joined them, so. that 
the colony now numbers about 300 persons. 
Their farms are scattered for about fifty miles 
along the Big Sioux River. They bave tol- 
erable log-houses and many of them are well 
supplied with farmingimplements. As regards 
clothing, they present as respectable an ap- 
pearance as any rural community. Their 
church has a large membership and they also 
have aschool. At present they are suffering, 
like other frontiersmen, from the effects of the 
grasshopper scourge; but their experiment’ 
bids fair to succeed, and to solve the Indian 
question as far as they are concerned. 


...-The United Presbyterian Mission in 
Egypt has for years found it difficult to get 
such praise material for their. public services 
as would conform to their ideas of Christian 
psaimody. This wantis now to be supplied. 
The Reformed Presbyterians at Latakieh have 
had ‘‘a poet” at work for a number of years 
in reducing the Psalms to Arabie verse. The 
United Presbyterian Mission Board has as- 
sumed the expense of the revision and pub- 
lication of this work in Egypt. The Psalm 
Book will cost $400 over and above the expect- 
ed sales: of the volume. Dr. Lansing, who is 
an excellent Arabic scholar, expresses his 
opinion in regard to this version “‘that it is 
more literal and agreeable to the original than 
Rouse and as smooth and metrical as our re- 
vised Psalms.” 


....12e London Times publishes a testimony 
to the power of Christianity recently given at 
Ningpo, China. A man of respectability and 
means came into the preaching-room of the 
mission and said that he had never heard the 
Gospel, but had seen it. “I know a man,’’ he 
said, “who used to be the terror of his neigh- 
borhood. If you gave him a hard word, he 
would shout at you and curse you for two days 
and two nights withont ceasing. He was aa 
dangerous as a wild beast and a bad opium 


smoker. But when the religion of Jesus took 
hold of him he became wholly changed. 
Gentle, not soon angry, moral, and his opium 
was left off. Truly the doctrine is good.’ 


....-Among those busy hives of Christian 
charity which have sprung up in Germany 
during the last generation Neuendettelsau, 
near Nuremberg, is not one of the least im- 
portance, although less known to the Amer- 
{ean public than Hermansburg, Kaiserswerth, 
and the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg. At 
Neuendettelsau the gifted Lobe Jpbored for 
more than a quarter of a century in far-reach- 
tng enterprises of charity, and here Inspector 
Bauer has recently died, after having educated 
over 300 young men for the Lutheran mission- 
ary pastorate in America. 


..»-D response tothe appeal lately made 
for evangelistic visits to India by noted British 
and American ministers, Dr. Somerville has 
gone from Scotland. The Free Church Record 
says that ministers of -all Protestant churches 
in Calcutta have given him a warm welcome. 
Crowded meetings have been held and a deep 
impression made. Dr, Somerville seems to 
have received an equally hearty reception from 
native src and his visit has proved of 

t importance to call forth a rather 
teful notice from the Brahmo Somaj organ, 
Indian Mirror. 

.-..ln the Mount Lebanon region, Syria, 
Mohammedan intolerance is not so great as 
elsewhere in the Turkish Empire. Being 
fewer in number, surrounded on every side by 
nominal Christians, and without the means of a 
thorough education in the Koran, the lines of 
separation between them end others are not so 
strongly drawn. In the Presbyterian schools 
at prin Iadetha, and Cob Elias Moslem 
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the New 
mm text-books. 
Jota. ty eotioe 25 Moslem girls. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 11TH. 


THE PROMISE BROKEN.—Joupees II, i—16, 


Tue backsliding of the Israelites and its 
cousequences, as recorded in this lesson, bring 
before us: 

I. THE WAY OF BACKSLIDING. 

1, Sus 1x Gop’s sigur (vy. 11). 

2. Gop FORSAKEN (V. 12, 13). 

8. OTHER GODS FOLLOWED (Vv. 12, 13). 

IL. ITS LESSONS. 

1, THE SINNER’S SUFFERING (v. 14, 15). 

2. GoD’s LONG-SUFFERING (Vv. 16). 

I. THE WAY OF BACKSLIDING. 

1, SIN IN Gop’s sicHT. And the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord. Those 
who have been in God’s service do not at once 
forsake it. They begin an evil course by dis- 
obeying God’s commandments while counting 
themselves still his children. They expect to 
repent of their guilt; or to have it overlooked. 
They have no thought of apostasy; but 
they are in the way of the backslider, 
Says old Fuller: ‘“‘ Lord, often have I thought 
with myself, I will sin but this one sin more ; 
and then I will repent of it and of all the rest 
of my sins together. So foolish was I and 
ignorant, > As if I should be more able to pay 
my debts when I owe more! ... Be- 
sides, can I commit one sip more, and but one 
sin more? Unclean creatures went by couples 
into the ark. ‘‘ The beginning of sin is not 
the end of sin.” In the transgression of an 
evil man there is a snare.” 

2. GoD 18 FORSAKEN, And they forsook the 
Lord God of their fathers, which brought them 
out of the land of Egypt. Men grow tired of 
calling themseives God’s children as they 
multiply sins in his sight. The more they six 
the less they want to repent. The more they 
disobey God the harder and harsher seems his 
service. They are tempted to deny that his 
rule is right because they have so long failed 
of conformity to it. It is the disobedient 
child, not the submissive one, who counts 
his parents’ control oppressive and is most 
likely to run away from them. Not God’s 
severity, but their sins drive backsliders out 
of God’s service. ‘*‘Hast thou not procured 
this unto thyself, in that thou hast forsaken 
the Lord thy God when he led thee by the 
way?’ 

8. OTHER GODS ARE FOLLOWED. And followed 
other gods, of the gods of the people that were round 
about them and bowed themselves unto them. Sin- 
ning first while calling himself a child of God, 
the backslider comes to turn from God and 
finally to yield himself to other gods. Shar- 
ing the sins of the evil-disposed about him, he 
is glad toshare their religious views. Every 
man must have some religion, and the back- 
slider is glad to finda form of doctrine con- 
sistent with his course of sin.. Some of the 
most devoted adherents of vile and foolish 
false religions are those who baye turned from 
the service of God. ‘‘My people have com- 
mitted two evils. They have forsaken me, the 
fountain of living waters, and bewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
wauter.”’ 








ll, ITS LESSONS. 

1. THE SINNER’S SUFFERING. Whithersoever 
they went out, the hand of the Lord was against 
them for evil, . and they were greatly dis- 
tressed. It was through God that the Israelites 
did valiantly. Only in his strength could one 
of them chase a thousand. When they left his 
service, their enemies, more numerous than 
they, were more powerful. Thus always. 
They who would be on the winning, side must 
be on God’s side. He is fighting effectively 
against evil. Whoever oppose him must saffer. 
Disobedience brings: misery. ‘‘As all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God,’’ so all things work together for evil to 
them that oppose God. “There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.” 

2. Gop’s LONG-SUFFERING. Nevertheless the 
Lord raised up judges, which delivered them out 
of the hand of those that spoiled them. God does 
not forget those who forget him. Long after 
they have turné@ from him he follows them 
with his mercies, pleading with them to return 
to him, ‘“ As‘I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn fron: his way and 
live... Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; 
for why will ye.die, O house of Israel!’’ God 
brings backsliders anew into temporary light 
and rest, that they may see how good it is to 
have his favor. His benefits are multiplied to 
win them again to his service. ‘‘Oh! that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness and 
for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” 

ple nln Ratt Rae 

Tasers is force in the suggestions of.J. H. 
Kellogg, tn an article on the Present Aspects of 
the Convention System in Thé National Sunday- 
school Teacher, that our larger conventions 
should .of attempt much of institute work ; 
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that in them the social element should have 
prominence ; that inspiration and impression 
should there be aimed at,rather than instruction 
alone; that these gatherings should prepare 
the way for rather than undertake specific 
work for the local fields. Institute and normal 
elass-work will be only the better and more 
widely prosecuted through the influence of 
convention which shows the need and value of 
such work and arouses workers to underteke 
it earnestly. 


«e--Over against the frequent suggestion 
tbat the Sunday-school bas Jessened Bible aud 
Catechism study comes the declaration of The 
Interior that, 


“fortupately, biblical instruction never was 
so thorough and systematic as at present”’ ; 


while The Presbyterian at Work aaserts : 


“The Shorter Catechism is now circula- 
ted in unprecedented numbers by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. Never 
were the calls for itso many and so large. 

. . Wedoubt whether the Shorter Cate- 
chism has ever been more studied than now. 
That it was more exclusively studied in the fam- 
ilies of Calvinistic Christians fifty years ago 
we think is true. That it was more generally 
studied in’ Congregational families and 
churches of that generation than of the pres- 
ent we suppose is true. But that it was, on 
the whole, more widely studied than at this 
time we do not believe.” 


....Earl Shaftesbury recently said that ‘‘if 
ever England was to be permeated with the 
knowledge of the Word of God it would be, as 
far as he could now see, through the instru- 
mentality of Sunday-schools."’ He felt safer 
as to the Sunday-schools of England than as 
to the English pulpits, either of the Estab- 
lished Church or of Nonconformists. “No 
man,”’ he said, ‘‘ could go into a church or into 
8 chapel and feel perfectly sure that he would 
hear the pure and unadulterated Gospel; and 
this religious danger was increasing daily.” 
On this account was he all the more anxious 
for the wise conduct of the Bible schools, on 
which so much for the future of the nation 
seemed under God to depend. 


...“* No lesson can be said to be given until 
it has been received” is the declaration of 
Principal Morrison, of the Free Choreh Nor- 
mal School, Glasgow, in a series of papers on 
Teaching, in The Sunday-school Chronicle. The 
teacher who accepts this as a truth will feel 
that there is something beyond saying a thing 
to complete the work of teaching. In illus- 
tration of the fact that a word ased by a 
teacher may be received by his scholars in quite 
another sense from that in which he uses it, 
Principal Morrison says: 

“A young man of eighteen, who had never 
received much intellectual training, was asked, 
‘On what ground was Miriam shut out of the 
camp?’ Taking the word in its literal sense, 


the only one familiar to him, he promptly re- 
plied: ‘ Three stations west of Horeb.’ ” 


.... The newly-published report of the seven- 
teenth convention of the New Jersey Sunday- 
school Association is an improvement on its 
predecessors in the fullness of its statistics. 
Of 1,549 schools reporting for 1874, 1,072 use 
the International Lessons, 421 hold teachers’ 
meetings, 1,144 continue in session through- 
out the year. Of 20,451 reported teachers 
17,689 are churchmembere. The aggregate of 
officers, teachers, and scholars in these schools 
is 195,834. Their contributions to benevolent 
objects during the year were $72,222.01, or 
about thirty-seven cents for each member. 


-.-.-Two members of the Second Congrega- 
tional] Sunday-school, New London, Conn., are 
reported as having been present in their classes 
every Sunday for ten years. Two other mem- 
bers were thus punctual for more than seven 
years, one for more than six years, five for 
more than four years, three for more than two 
years. The school itself has not been inter- 
mitted a single Sunday for seventeen years. 


.--» The Illinois Sunday-school Convention is 
called to meet at Alton, May 25th—27th, com- 
mencing at 10 a. m. of Tuesday. Each county 
in the state is entitled to ten delegates, except 
Cook County, from which the delegation is not 
limited. The programme is soon to be com- 
pleted and forwarded to the several county 
secretarics. 


....Sunday and Monday, October 17th and 
18th, are named in The Sunday-school Chronicle 
as agreed on by the London Sunday-school 
Union and the Church of England Sunday. 
school Institute as the days of Universal 
Prayer for Sunday-sch ools. 


-eeeThe California Sunday-school Conven- 
tion is called to meet at Sacramento, May 
18th—20th. An out-door gathering is proposed 
for next year, to continue for a week or more— 


perhaps after the plan of the Chautauqus 
Assembly. 


----Nearly 14,000 Sunday scholars and teach- 
ere were present et a special service for their 
benefit conducted by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey at Vieteria Hall, Liverpool, on the 
24th ult. 
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: THE INDEPENDENT. 


School and College. 


Tam second oratorical contest of the In- 
tercollegiate Literary Association will take 
place in the Academy of Masic of this city on 
Jan, 4th, 1876. ‘The rules of the Association 
require that no college will be allowed to par- 
tictpate in the contest that shall not bave an- 
nounced its intention of doing 80 to the chair- 
man before October Ist. Every college enter- 
ing the contest will also have to pay to the 
chairman $50 before October ist. All essays 
and the names of competitors in each branch of 
the contest must be sent to the chairman be- 
fore the same date. The examinations in math- 
ematics and in Greek will be held in this city 
on the two days before Thanksgiving Day. 
The examiners in analytic geometry will be 
C. H. Davis, Simon Newcomb, and P. 8. Michie. 
The examination in Greek will be in Sopbocles’s 
‘‘CEdipus Tyrannus,” exercises in Greek com- 
position, and translations from one of the 
least-known Greek authors. The ,examiners 
will be T. W. Chambers, O. P. Lewis, and W. 
R. Dimmock. The subjects of the competitive 
essays are a8 follows: ‘The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Universal Sufirage” and 
“‘Dickeps and Thackeray Compared.’’ Each 
college will select three representatives. If, 
however, the number of colleges competing 
exceed eight, only two represevtatives will be 
allowed each college. The length of each 
essay is limited to 6,000 words. The judges of 
the esssys will be Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, James T. Fields, and Richard Grant White. 
The Association offer a prize of $200 for the 
best essay on each of the given subjects. Hon- 
orary mention will also be made in each case of 
the second best essay. In Greek and matb- 
*ematics the first and second prizes will be re- 
spectively $300 and $200. In oratory the first 
prize is $200, the second $150. The standing 
committee have selected the following persons 
to act as trustees of all moneys that may accrue 
to the Association and to take charge of the 
fellowship fund: William C. Bryant (chair- 
man), Howard Potter, John Jacob Astor, 
Cyrus W. Field, Charles O’'Conor, James A. 
Raynor, and John A. Stewart. 


....The Detroit Board of Education has 
voted to introduce the study of German in the 
public schools of that city. The method taken 
to reach this decision is said to have been 
hasty and unfair, and it is not impossible that 
it will be reconsidered. It is the opinion of 
The Detroit Tribune that “such a step will 
greatly increase the cost and lessen the effi- 
ciency of our educational system ; that it will 
tend to perpetuate race distinctions and impair 
the homogeneousness of oar institutions, that 
it will furnish a precedent for other innova- 
tions in our school system of even more dan- 
gerous character; that it is of, at least, doubt- 
ful legality ; and that it is open to many other 
objections.” 


...-Dr. McCosh, president of Princeton Col- 
lege, has just appeared before the New Jersey 
bouse committee on municipal corporations 
to oppose a bill providing for the taxation of 
Princeton College. He took the ground that 

















the attempt to tax the college property and at 
the same time allow exemption to similar in- 
stitutions in the state was unjast, and that the 
law would subject the college to great difficul- 
ties in regard to its endowments. Dr. McCosh 
was opposed by Mayor Ranyon, of Princeton, 
who asserted that the college was but little 
benefit to the town, and that its attempt to 
evade taxation was ‘‘an indignity to the peo- 
ple and an insult to Jerseymen.”’ 


...-Fairfield, Iowa, has secured the location 
of the long-talked-of Parsons’s College. On 
February S4th twenty-five zentlemen from 
different parts of Iowa assembled in Fairfield, 
at the request of General Lewis B. Parsons, 
and became a body politic by adopting articles 
of incorporation and organizing as a board of 
trustees. To this board General Parsons 
turned over the trust fund from his father’s 
estate, as well as the bonus given by the citi- 
zens of Fairfield and Jefferson County. 


....Professor Thomas Chase, formerly tutor 
in Harvard University and well known as the 
editor of editions of Virgil, Horace, and Livy, 
has been chosen president of Haverford Col- 
lege, at Haverford, Pa. Professor Chase is 
one of the committee appointed in this country 
to work in co-operation with a similar body of 
scholars in England in revising the new trans- 
lation of the Bible. 


...-For the convenience of those who do not 
intend to practice law, but wish to obtain a 
knowledge of its principles as applied to busi- 
ness in general,a special course of study is 
provided by the Yale Law Department. 

....The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of this 
city, will deliver the address before the Dart- 
mouth College Theological Society et the next 
Commencement. 


.... There are now 39 young women studying 
at California University. 












Personalities. 


Tas shocking affair in Vineland still occu- 
pies public attention, and the generally ex- 
pressed hope that the unfortunate editor of The 
Independent may survive shows how strongly the 
sympathy of the popular mind inclines to the 
side of Mr. Landis, whoshot him. No onecan 
justify a homicide committed in revenge for a 
personal assault, however great it may have 
been; but in this case Mr. Landis appears to have 
been wantonly and most maliciously irritated 
by the personal attacks of a conscienceless 
editor beyond the point of endurance, and the 
feeling of the public is that it would be a 
great pity if the shooting of his enemy should 
lead to the hanging of the man who was the 
least guilty of the two. If Carruth should re- 
cover, as there appears to be some chance of 
his doing, there will be great rejoicing among 
the friends of Mr. Landis. The Vineland /- 
dependent will be conducted in a more decorous 
manver, no doubt, hereafter than it was be- 
fore the shooting of its editor. 








....Since General Scott took possession of 
the City of Mexico there has not been so gen- 
eral a desire among our countrymen to “revel 
in the halls of the Montezumas”’ as there used to 
be. But there are many temptations in the Mex- 
ican capital which would allure travelers there 
if the dangers of traveling in our sister republic 
were not so great. It is becoming a fashion, 
however, to go to Mexico, aud the completion of 
some of the projected railroads in that robber- 
infested country will make it more so. As 
soon as Congress adjourned, Mr. Walter 
Phelps, of New Jersey, started off for Mexico, 
in company with Mr. Charles Nordhoff; and, 
now that the Senate has adjourned, a party of 
senators to the number of 8 dozen, under the 
leadership of Senator Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, have gone on an excursion in the same 
direction. What the precise motive of this 
senatorial excursion may be beyond recreation 
we are not informed ; but there is a strong sus- 
picion of a railroad project involved in it. 


...-Mrs. Margaret Lamarind, of Louisville, 
Ky., has commenced a suit against a lodge of 
the ‘Knights of Pythias” for the sum of 
$50,000, in compensation for fatal injuries in- 
flicted upon her husband on his initiation as a 
member of that secret society. If all the wives 
and widows whose husbands have been fatally” 
injured by their initiation as members of secret 
societies would follow her example it might 
have a beneficial influence upon the conduct of 
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such associations. 


...-lrish patriots of the “home rule” 
class appear to suffer from the infirmity of 
weak nerves. The election of John Mitchel 
as a member of Parliament proved fatal to that 
exciteable gentleman, and now his brother-in- 
law, John Martin, a member of Parliament 
from Meath, has been so deeply affected by the 
death of Mitchel and the excitements attend- 
ing his funeral as to be physically prostrated 
and in a very dangerous condition. 

....1t seems that the initials of Mr. Pinch- 
back of Louisiana do not stand for Percy 
Byssche Shelley, as generally supposed; but for 
Pinckney Balton Steward—Steward being the 
name of his mother and Pinchback of his fa- 
ther. The ex-governor, it appears, was never 
a slave and his mother is still living in Ohio. 
The wife of Mr. Pincbback, though classed as 
a negro, is ratber whiter than the average 
Louisianian. 

....A Washington letter-writer, in describ- 
ing the Hon. Simeon B. Chittenden, says he is 
“a Connecticut-born Yankee made out of 
three-fifths icicles and two-fifths tropical sun- 
shine,’ and adds: ‘ Everybody will esteem 
him, be is a man of ideas, and there is a mod- 
ernized edition of him. a nephgw, who runs 
the brightest paper in Wisconsin.” 

....Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who first 
became known to the public as a poet and has 
since gained a reputation as a writer of novel- 
ettes, has gone to Europe, in company with his 
wife, ona holiday jaunt. Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
L. Pierce, of Boston, were also passengers in 
{he same steamship. 

...-Both houses of the South Carolina leg- 
islature have refused to adopt the address de- 
manding the removal from office of State 
Treasurer Cardozo, and the Charleston News 
and Courter says the action of the legislature 
‘baffles the plots of some of the worst men in 
the state.”’ 

...-George Cruikshank, the renowned artist, 
celebrated his silver wedding in London last 
month; and, es he is now elghty-three years 
old, he must bave been a rather old man when 
be was marri 

.... The Boston Journal, \ike many other jour 
nals and journalists, regrets having made any 
announcements or remarks on the subject of 
the return of spring and desires to recall all it 
has ssid on topic. 

...- The widow of John Mitchel is living in 
Brooklyn, with her son and daughter. Another 
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Conundrums. 


How did Queen Elizabeth take her pills? 
In cider. 
.-. What holds all the snuff in the world? 
No one nose. 


.... At what time of day wae Adam born? A 
little before Eve. 


....When is music like oysters? When 
there is a quart eat. 


.-.-What animal comes down from the 
clouds? Rain, dear. 


....Why is a door like a colored woman? 
Because its an egress. 


’ ....What relation is. the door to the door- 
mat? A step farther. 


... What is it that a poor mas bas and arich 
map wants? Nothing. 


.... When ts a small baby like a big banker ? 
When he is a Wroth-child. 


.... How was Moses put in the ark of the 
bulrushes? He was pitched in. 


.... Why is a lazy young dog like an inclined 
plane? Because its a slow-pup. 


.... What poet was alwaysindebt? Cowper. 
Why? Because he “ oh’d for a lodge.”’ 


.... When will there be only 25 letters in the 
alphabet? When U and I are made one. 


....-How did Adam and Eve get out of the 
Garden of Eden? They were snaked out. 


....Why do white sheep eat more than black 
sheep? Because there are more of them. 


....Wby have chickens no hereafter? Be- 
cause they have their necks twirled in this. 


...-Of what beverage did Julius Cesar die ? 
Of Roman punches, administered by Brutus. 


....Why is dew like a falling star? One is 
mist on earth, the other missed from heaven. 


.... Why is Ireland the richest country in 
the world? Because its capital is always Dub- 
lin. 


..». Why can a map never starve in the Great 
Desert? Because he can eat the sand which is 
there. 


.... When has a person three hands ? When he 
has a right hand, a left hand, anda little behind 
hand. 


.... What is the difference between the North 
and South Pole? All the difference in the 
world. 


.... Who is the straightest man mentioned 
in the Bible? Joseph. Forhe was made a 
ruler. 


...‘ Ma, when is a griddle-cake inbabited ?’ 
““Why, my dear, when there is a little Indian 
in it.’’ 


....Why is a solar eclipse Iike a woman 
whipping her boy? Because it’s a hiding of 
the sun. 


.... Why isa lawyer like a restless man ir 
bed? Because he first lies on one side then on 
the other. 


.... Why is conscience like the strap of an 
omnibus? Because it’s an inward check on the 
outward man. 


.... What is that of which some will be left 
even when you heve taken the whole? The 
word wholesome. 


....Why is a stationer a very wicked men? 
Because be makes people steel pens and then 
says they do write. 


.... Why is a lady at a ball like an arrow? 
Because she can’t go off without a beau, and is 
ina quiver till she gets one. 


.... Why is it better to be burned to death 
than to have your head cut off? Because a hot 
stake is better than a cold chop. 


....What is the longest word in the English 
language? Smiles. Because there is a mile 
between the first and last letters. 


...» Why is Gibralter one of the most won- 
derful places in the world? Because it is 
always on the rock, but never moves. 


...+ What is the difference between the death 
of a barber and asculptor? One curls up and 
dyes; the other makes faces and busts. 


..»»Why should ibe the happiest of all the 
vowels? Because it is in the center of bliss; 
while e is in hell and all the others are in pur- 
gatory. F 

.... What is the difference between a fool and 
8 looking-glass? The fool speaks without re- 
flecting and the looking-glass reflects without 
speaking. 

:...What is the difference between Noah's 
ark and a Mississippi flat-boat? One is made 
of Gopher wood and the other is made % go 
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_ and was refused. 
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Political. 


Tom. Springfield Zepublioan, in recalling 
the political excitements in the spring cf 1872, 
declares that the Cincinnati Convention, which 
nominated Greeley for tue Presidency, was 
neither ‘a croze,’’ “a blunder,” nora “ mid- 
summer madness.’? On the contrary, Zhe Re 
publican says that the * Liberal movement”’ 
was, “in its inception, a most hopeful, sal- 
utary, and rational movement in the direct line 
of healthful political progress and in consonance 
with all political history and political philos- 
ophy.” Hence, The Republican is in favor of 
repeating the ‘‘craze” at Cincinnati or else- 
where, minus the nomination of Greeley, which, 
it admits, was 4 very grave wistake, But the 
wisdom of ail political movements arc not to 
be judged bv te mctives of thoz-e who under- 
take them, bat by their results; and when a 
party snffers itself to be captured, officered, and 
managed by its “nemies it cannot be said to be 
justified by its failure, 

....They have: entered upon the political 
campaign in Rhode Island in a very scrious 
and encouraging manner, exhibiting a degre? 
of zeal that we have not heard of before in 
any other state. The Republican nominating 
convention continued in session all night, and 
at 7 o’clock in the morning they succeeded in 
nominating Henry I. Lippitt, of Providence, fcr 
governor in time for the members to go home to 
breakfast. The cause of the difficulty was the 
opposition of the temperince probhibitionists. 
The present secretary of s‘ate, attorney-gen- 
eral, and general treasurer were all repomin- 
ated. There isnot much donbt of the govern- 
or’s election, but his opponents pretend that 
he owes his nomination to Democratic influ- 
encea, which is complimentary to both the 
Democrats and their favorite. 

...-The campaign in Connecticut is carried 
onin a vers lively and vigorous manner, and 
each party will be sure to do its best. Judge 
Hoar has been making some very effective ad- 
dresses in General Hawley’s district, and In 
his speech at Hartford he had the courage to 
say to the Republicans if nominating conven- 
tions put. corrupt candidates in nomination 
Jt would be the duty of good men to refuse to 
vote for them, as he did in Massachusetts, even 
if a Democrat should be elected in conse- 
quence of it. Hie said that Massachusetts 
was just as much of a Republican state as it 
bad ever been, and that it could give a Repub- 
lean majority of 75,000 at the next Presiden- 
tial election. 

...-The Boston Daily Advertiser is one of the 
most decorous and respectful journals in the 
country. It nev’r permits any scurrilons ex- 
pressions to appear in its columns, even in 
times of active political excitement. It has no 
love for General Butler, for example, but it 
never descends to disrespcetiul abuse of him. 
But th re is @ point where even the “ respect- 
able daily” stops inits‘decorum. In respect 
of Mr. David A. Wells, the great oracls of the 
Democratic party, Ze Advertiser loses its dig- 
nity, aud docs not scruple to call the platform 
he prepared for the Democratic party of Con- 
necticut a “*girniture of fustian phrases.” 

...eThe venerable Thurlow Weed has been 
giving bis opinions, of which he is never a 
niggard, to a newspaper correspondent on the 
subject of the candidates for the presidency. 
He thinks he ‘‘could support Governor Hen- 
dricks very well,” and that Governor Tilden 









THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ministerial Register. 





Information for this department will be gladly received. | 


BAPTIST. 
BABBAGE, J., goes to George's Road, N. J. 
BARROWS, 8., West Woodstock, Ct., resigns. 
BOWER, F., Lena, IIL, goes to Yankton, Dak. 
CAULDWELL, A., Stockton, N. J., resigns. 
hee P. J., Austin, Mo., goes to Sparta, 


CROOKER, J. H., called to Quincy, Mich. 

DAVIS, T., Tours River, N. J., resigns. 

FERRIS, M.'L., Recklesstown, N. J., resigns. 

HUGHES, B. R., ord., at Union, Miss. 

JOY, W., Charleston, Vt., resigns. 

LEARNED, T. 8, of Madison University, 
called to Ithaca, N. Y. 

LEYBURN, G. L., Westchester, N. Y., goes to 
Winchester, Va. 


i C. W.0., Dunning, goes to Reading, 

‘a. 

or O. E., Lowell, Mass., inst., March 
th. 


PENDLETON, G, W., Rahway, N. J., resigns. 

QUIRELL, C. A., Centralia, Ill, resigns. 

SAWYER, E., Parma, N. Y., died, Feb. 10th, 
aged 68, 

SHARP, \WV., Caton, N. Y., ord., March 3d. 

TILLEY, W., called to Jefferson, Me. 

TRENYEAR, C. P., of Jamaica, goes to Town- 
send, Vt. 

—— W., Elmwood, Mo., goes to Tallula, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS. F. H., Wilson, N. Y., called to New 
Hartford, Conn. 
ANDERSON, K. C., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
govs to Milwaukee, W's. 
ANDREWS, E. N., Crystal Lake, Ill, resigns. 


BEDFORD, R. C., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
goes to Vermontville, Mich. 


BEEBER, T. R., Georgetown, Mass., resigns. 

BISBEE, J. H., Huntington, Mass., resigns. 

BISSELL, C., Marion, Ia., resigns. 

BRINTNALL, L. W., Wiothrop, goes to Inde- 
pevdence, Ja. 

BUMSTEAD, H., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

BURROWS, E. B., Lebanon, called to Mt. Ver- 
non, 0 

BURNELL, J. C., West Farmington, 0O., re. 

CARPENTER, E. G., Stuart, Ia.. resigns. 

CHASE, E., Bedford, Mass., resigns. 


COCKER, W., South Colebrook, Conn., re- 
signs. 

COLE, M. C., supplies at New Orleans, La. 

CRU  MRINE, J. T., Waterville, Me., resigns. 

DENNEN, 8. R., D.D., Lynn, Mass., goes to 
New Haven, Ct. 

EASTMAN, 8. E., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
called to Swampscott, Mass. 

FARRAR, J. A., Center Lisle, goes to Carthage 
and Deer River, N. Y. 

FRARRY, L, H., Middleton, Mass., resigns. 


HOLCOMBE, G. T., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
goes to Downer’s Grove, Ill 


HUGHES, L. C., Columbus, O., resigns. 
RELIES, H. L., Nasbua, supplies at Hollis, 


MACARDLE, G., Woodburn, goes to Olney, Il. 

MOREHOUSE, D. A., Essex, Maes., called to 
Owasso, Mich. 

MORSE, ..-F., Atkinson, N. H.,. called to 
Thetford, Vt. 





“strikes him very favorably,’ although he 
will split his own party-by his onslaught upon 
the Canal Ring ; but “‘ the mafority of the peo- 
yle are with him, beyond a doubt.”” Since Mr. 
Veed failed to yet Mr. Seward nominated at 
Chicago he has not been very successful in 
paming presidential candidates. 


..-.Tbere are special communications from 
Washinzton to the effect that the question 
of granting a rehearing of the case of Gen 
Fitz John Porter was under discussion in the 
Cabinet and that “ the temper of the debate 
was against granting the application.” As 
the political friends of Fitz Jobn Porter will 
have a majority iu the next Congress, they will 
doubtless pass an act according him the re- 
hearing that he asks for, but whetoer the 8en- 
ate and the President will agree to it is ques- 
tionable- 


.... We understand that the friends of ex-Sen- 
ator Patterson, of New Hampshire, are about 
to make an effort to vindicate him from the 
charge of corruption in the Credit Mobilier 
affair. The reason assigned for this attempt 
is the disvovery of some new facts favorab e 
to his innocence. It wiil be most fortunate 
for the ex-senator if his triends should succeed 
in their efforts. 

....The Secretary of the Interior has ap- 
pointed Walter P. Jenney, the geologist of the 
exploration party to the Black Hills Country, 
on the recommendation of President Barnard, 
of Cotumbia College. What political party 
Mr. Jenney may have voted with we do not 
kuow, but the recommendation of President 
Barnard is sufficient reason for believing him 
to be the right man, 


...-A German Republican paper in New 
Haven has “* gone back ”’ on its former profes- 
tions and suddenly given in its adherence to 
the Democrats. The Hartford Courant ex- 
plains the reason for thé defection of the Ger- 
man journal by saying that its editor applied 
to General Hawley for pecuniary assistance 


...-By the casting vote of President Loring 
in the Massachusetts Senate that body has 
passed an amendment to the license bill, 
under. which city, and town author.ties can 


MOORE, 8. D., Springfield, Ill, goes to Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 

MUNSELL, J. H., Pheonix, N. Y., ord., March 
16th. 

MUNSON, F., Patchogue, N. Y., goes to Mid- 
die Haddam, Cona. 

NORTHCOUT, T. C., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
goes to Woodstock, III. 

ROSS. O. A., Lockeford, Cal., resigns. 

SARGENT, R. M., Godfrey, called to Illini, IN). 


SAVAGE, W. T., Frankliv, N. H., supplies at 
Godfrey, IN. 


SMITH, E. F., of Chicago Theo. Sem., called 
to Northport, Mich. 


SMYTH, N., Andover, Mass., supplies at 
Springfield, O. 

SPELMAN, L. P., Portiand, Mich, resigns, 

SPRING, L. AV., Fitchburg, Mass., resigns. 


STORM, J. E., of Chicago Theo. Sem., goes to 
Lockport, Nl. 


STRASENBURGH. G., Downsville, goes to 


Rushville, N. Y. . 
TOWNSEND, Mr., goes to North Amherst, O. 
signs. 


TUCKER, M., D.D., Wethersfield, Ct., dicd, 
March 18th, aged 80. , 


WARNER. W. W., Port Leyden, goes to Vol- 
ney, N. Y. 

WADNER, W. W., Port Leyden, goes to Vol- 
ney, N. Xr. * % 

WEBBER, E. E., Lamont, Mich., resigns. 

WELLS, J., Northbridge, Mass., resigns. 


WHITING, L., D.D., Philadelphia, Pa., inst., 
arch 7ta. 


WOLFSON, L., Markesan, Wis., resigns. 
WRIGHT, J. E. M., Upton, Mass., resigns. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 
a; L. L., New Ireland, goes to Daleville, 
88. 


GOODPASTURE, A. H., Petersburg, goes to 
Lincoln, Ii. 


spay! B. F., Corinth, Miss., goes to Helena, 


TAYLOR, B. M., Gordonsville, goes to Rus- 
selvile, Ky. 


LUTHERAN. 





refuse to grant licenses for the sale of Lquor. 


> 


KELLER, W. IL, Coruons, goes to Cestleton, 






METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
— Dy, Burg Hill, O., died, Jan. Sist, aged 


WILLIAMS, E.,. Pendleton Center, N. ¥., died, 
Feb. 9th, aged 75. 


abe PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALDRICH, L., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 

BARBER. A. D., Wysox, Pa., goes to Clarcn- 
don, Vt. 

BROWN, E. R., Mechantesville, Ia., resigns. 

BROWN, W. F., Cannonsburgb, Pa., resigns. 

— A. J., Chester, goes to Georgetown, 
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CRO, 3 ., Wellsburgh, W. Va., goes to New- 

ark, O. 


DeEBRAYNKOPS, J. C., La Crescent, Minn., 
goes to Galesville, Wis. 

FARMER, 8. F., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to 
Parsons, Kan. , 

GEORGE, 8. C., goes to Chambersbarg, Pa. 

GREEN, W. L., Peoria, Il., resigns. 

HOPEROOD, I. B., Newark, N. J., resigns. 

MARSHALL, A. B., goes to Morris, Ill. 

McCARTHY, C. W., Portageville, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

McMILLAN, D. J., Walnut Grove, Ill., goes 
to Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

PAINE, W. Ps, D.D., Holden, Mass., resigns. 

nse M., Tolucca, goes to Zatatecas, 

ex. 
PINKERTON, J. W., died, at Iola, Kan, 
it H., New York, died, March 23d, aged 


SPENCER, J., Irondale, Mo., goes to Prairie 
Home, Ill. 

STRATTON, 1. W., Oswego, N. Y., goes to 
Oregon. 

THOMPSON, O. 8., St. Louis, Mo., called to 
Nashville, Ill. 


THAYER, H. B., D.D., Cairo, DIL, goes to 
Vincennes, Ind. 


UPSON, A. J., D.D., Albany, called to Madi- 
son Square ch., N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH.) 
ATKINSON, J. M., Raleigh, N. C., resigns. 
a RNEY, P. P., Elizabethtown, Ky., re- 

signs. 
HUTTON, M. C., Clinton, Ala, inst., April 34. 


PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL, 

BAILEY, 8. R., Wrentham, Mass., ord. priest, 
Feb. 19th. 

CARTWRIGHT, Dr., late of the Toronto 
Globe, supplies at Edgewater, N. Y 

DIMMON, J. H., goes to New Britain, Ct. 

GALLAGHER, W. H., Wrentham, Maas., ord. 
priest, Feb. 19th. 

HALE, v. 8., Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 

HAYDEN, R. M., Rutherford Park, N. J., goes 
to Utica, N. ¥. 

HITCHCOCK. W. A., Binghamton, N. Y., goes 
goes to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HYDE, M. A., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 

NEWTON, W. W., Brookline, Mass., goes to 
Newark, N. J. 

PRATT, J. C., Boulder, Col., becomes a Ref. 
Episcopalian. 

PUNNETT, T. W., Edwater, N. Y., goes to 
Baltimore, Md. 

ROSENCRANUZ, J. G., Poughkeepsie, ord. 
priest, March 11th. 

STARKEY, O. F., Great Barrington, Mass., 
resigns. 

TITMAN, J. C., Colorado, becomes a Ref. 
Episcopalian. 





WILLIAMS, R. J., Longmont, Col., goes East. 














Piterature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 

wil be considered by us an equivalent to thétr pud- 
Ushers for al volumes ived, The sts of ow 
readers will guide.us in the selection of works for fur 
ther notice. 











STEPHEN'S HOURS IN A 
LIBRARY." 


Mr. Leste STepHEn is a son-in-law of 
Thackeray’s and has edited The CornhiR 
Magazine, These facts serve to give bis 
book a pleasant introduction to American 
readers, with whom Thackeray isa prime 
favorite and in whose esteem the magazine 
he founded holds a creditable place. The 
volume needs no help from Mr. Stepheu’s 
relatives by marriage, however, to win 
favor with the person who once begins to 
read it,. Tbe author fs a clever, nay, a 
keen and able literary critic, who, like Mr. 
Lowell, is able to say new and profitable 
things concerning men who are theoretically 
very familiar to all readers of any preten- 
sions to culture. Pope, De Foe, Richard- 
son, Scott, De Quincey, Hawthorne, and 
Balzac have certainly been analyzed and 
discussed often enough; and none but an 
able and thoughtful writer would have 
dared to hope for success in making up a 
whole book sbout them, as Mr. Stephen has 
done. And yet the fact must not be for- 
gotten that De Foe asa novelist is really 
little known, and Richardson scarcely at 
all, among the average patrons of the cir- 
culating libraries. Perhaps, however, in 
speaking of the way the very foremost 
authors are neglected—talked about, not 
read—the ice beneath us is so thin that it is 
advisable to pass at once to the discussion 
of the book in hand. 

The essays it contains are eight in num- 
ber, and have all been printed before in 
one or another of three leading London 
magazines. Mr. Stephen's method is well 
illustrated by the opening chapter, on De 
Foe’s Novels. De Foe’s most prominent 
characteristic—his ability to deceive the 
very elect by the wonderful verisimilitude 
of bis tales—is thoroughly discussed and 
analyzed in a cool and yet sympathetic 
way. It is shown to be dependent not 
alone upon attention to minute details, but 
in large measure upon a dexterous way of 
keeping in the background the really re- 
sponsible witness—namely, the narrator 
himself. In speaking of one of the most 
characteristic of De Fue’s pieces of décep- 
tion, ‘‘ The Apparition of Mrs. Veal,” Mr. 
Stephen says: ‘The first device which 
strikes us is his ingenious plan for manufac- 
turing corroborative evidence. The ghost 
appears to Mrs. Bargrave. The story of 
the apparition is told by a ‘ very sober and 





WOODWARD. J. A., Fort Madison, Ia., goes 
to Farm Ridge, Ill. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
ade —o A. J., More’s Store, Va., inst., Jan. 
Ist. 


MILLER, E. D., Shenandoah, Pa., inst., 
March 10tb. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
BYRNES, P., Rochester, N. Y., died, March 
26th. azed 42. 


CREEDCN, J., Collinsville, goes to Bridge- 
port, Ct. 


McULOSKEY, A. (Archbishop), Brooklyn, N. 
Y., made cardinal, 
PHELAN, M. J., Port Ewen, goes to New- 
burg, N. Y. 
UNITARIAN, 


FOLSOM, G. M., Dedham, Mass., resigns. 
LINCULN, C., Hingham, Magss., resigns. 
LUSK, J. T., Uxbridge, Mass., resigns. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
DUNCAN, J., Creighton, O., goes to Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 
FRENCH, D. W., D.D., died, at Mercer, Pa. 


MORRIS, A. W., of Newburgh Theo. Sem., 
called to So. Argyle, N. Y¥ 


McoCULLOCH, J. 8., New York, resigns. 
POLLOCK, T. 8., Jersey City, N. J., resigns. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
GOODENOUGH, 8., Bangor, Me., goes to 
Belfust and Stockton, Me. 
HOUGHTON, M. M., Bath, Me., goes to Grand 
Rapids, Mic. 
PREBLE, E. W., Abington, Mass., resigns. 
TUCKER, W., Hamilton, O,, called to Mt. 
Carmel, Ind. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
GESNER, O., Reformed (Dutch), Linden, N. 
resigns. 


Jey 





W. B., United Bre’ XY Pa., 
pea FF 0 thren, York, 


understanding gentlewoman, who lives 
within a few doors of Mrs. Bargrave’; and 
the character of this sober gentlewoman_ is 
supported by the testimony of a justice of 
tbe peace at Muidstone, ‘a very intelli- 
gent person.’ This elaborate chain of 
evidence is intended to divert our 
attention from the obvious  circum- 
stance that the whole story rests upon 
the authority of the anonymous person 
who tel's us of the sober gentlewoman who 
supports Mrs. Bargrave and is confirmed 
by the intelligent justice.” The circum- 
stance is ‘‘ obvious” enough; but it was 
just this tendency of buman nature to as- 
sume the truth of a narration not improb- 
able in any part or professedly fictitious 
which gave its great success to Mr. Hale's 
exquisite ‘‘ Man without a Country,” for 
instance. On something more, however, 
Mr. Stephen thinks De Foe relied than 
attention to minutie and the multiplication 
of links in chains of evidence; but instead 
of telling.us what it was he proceeds at 
once tochange tbe subject. In this he is 
perhaps wise, since it is the nameless some- 
thing between literary laws and.the appli- 
cation of them which makes one mab a 
successful writer of books on rhetoric and 
another a romancer or an orator. Genius 
is apt to elude the analyst at last. 

Of all the other essays we sball not 
speak. Theone on Richardson 1s excel- 
lent, and so is that on Hawthorne. We 
are not aware that Dickens’s attacks on 
American faulis and foibles ever bad an 
appreciable effect on American criticism of 


*Hoves mm a LIBRARY. By Leslis STEPHEN. 
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that in them the social element should have 
prominence ; that inspiration and impression 
should there be aimed at, rather then instruction 
alone; that these gatherings should prepare 
the way for rather than undertake specific 
work for the local fields. Institute and normal 
class-work will be only the better avd more 
widely prosecuted through the influence of a 
convention which shows the need and value of 
euch work and arouses workers to undertake 
it earnestly. 


«-e-Over against the frequent suggestion 
that the Sunday-school bas lessened Bible and 
Catechism study comes the declaration of The 
Interior that, 

“fortunately, biblical instruction never was 
80 thorough and systematic as at present”’ ; 
while The Presbyterian at Work asserts : 

“The Shorter Catechism is now circula- 
ted in unprecedented numbers by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. Never 
were the calls for iteo many and so large. 

‘ We doubt whether the Shorter Cate- 
chism bas ever been more studied thau now. 
That it was more exclusively studied in the faw- 
flies of oes Christians fifty years ago 
we think is true. That it was more generally 
studied in Congregational families and 
churches of that generation than of the pres- 
ent we suppose is true. Bot that it was, on 
the whole, more widely studied than at this 
time we do not believe.’’ 


....-Earl Shaftesbury recently said that ‘‘if 
ever England was to be permeated witb the 
knowledge of the Word of God it would be, as 
far as he could now see, through the instrn- 
mentality of Sunday-schools.’”’ He felt safer 
as to the Sunday-schools of England than as 
to the English pulpits, either of the Estab- 
lished Church or of Nonconformists. “No 
man,”’ be said, ‘could go into a church or into 
a chapel and feel perfectly sure that he would 
hear the pure and unadulterated Gospel; and 
this religious danger was increasing daily.” 
On this account was he all the more anxious 
for the wise conduct of the Bible schools, on 
which so much for the future of the nation 
seemed under God to depend. 


-+»“* No lesson can be said to he given until 
it has been received” is the declaration of 
Principal Morrison, of the Free Church Nor- 
mal School, Glasgow, in a series of papers on 
Teaching, in The Sunday-school Chronicle. The 
teacher who accepts this as a truth will feel 
that there ts something beyond saying a thing 
to complete the work of ¢eaching. In illus- 
tration of the fact that a word «sed by a 
teacher may be received by his scholars in quite 
another senss from that in which he uses it, 
Principal Morrison says: 

“A young man of eighteen, who had never 
received much intellectual training, was asked, 
‘On what was Miriam sbut out of the 
camp?’ ‘aking the word in its literal sense, 
the only one familiar to him, he promptly re- 
plied: ‘ Three stations west of Horeb.’”’ 


.... The newly-published report of the seven- 
teenth convention of the New Jersey Sunday- 
school Association is an improvemert on its 
predecessors in the fullness of its statistics, 
Of 1,549 schools reporting for 1874, 1,072 use 
the International Lessons, 421 hold teachers’ 
meetings, 1,144 continue in session through- 
out the year. Of 20,451 reported teachers 
17,689 are churchmembers. The aggregate of 
officers, teachers, and scholars in these schools 
is 195,334. Their contributions to benevolent 
objects during the year were $72,222.01, or 
about thirty-seven cents for each member. 


...- Two members of the Second Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, New London, Conn., are 
reported as having been present in their classes 
every Sunday for ten years. Two other mem- 
bers were thus punctual for more than seven 
years, one for more than six years, five for 
more than four years, three for more than two 
years. The school itself has not been inter- 
mitted a single Sunday for seventeen years. 


...- The Illinois Sanday-school Convention is 
called to meet at Alton, May 25th—27th, com- 
mencing at 10 a. um. of Tuesday. Each county 
in the state is entitled to ten delegates, except 
Cook County, from which the delegation is not 
limited. The programme is soon to be com- 
pleted and forwarded to the several county 
secretaries, 


....Sunday and Monday, October 17th and 
18th, are namedin The Sunday-school Chronicle 
as agreed on by the Londoa Sunday-school 
Union and the Church of England Sunday- 
school Institute as the days of Universal 
Prayer for Sunday-schools. 


-eeeThe California Sunday-school Conven- 
tion is called tc meet at Sacramento, May 
18th—20th. An out-door gathering is proposed 
fornext year, to continue for a week or more— 
perhaps after the plan of the Chautauqna 
Assembly. 


.... Nearly 14,000 Sunday scholars and teach- 
ers were present.at a special service for their 
benefit conducted by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey at Vietoria Hall, Liverpool, on the 
Réth ult. 





School and College. 
Tam second oratorical contest of -the la- 
tercollegiate Literary Association will take 
place in the Academy of Masic of this city on 
Jan, 4th, 1876. ‘The rules of the Association 
require that no college will be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the contest that shall not bave ap- 
pounced its intention of doing so to the chair- 
man before October lst. Every college enter- 


ing the contest will also have to pay to the 
chairman $50 before October Ist. All essays 


. and the names of competitors in each branch of 


the contest must be sent to the chairman be- 
fore the same date, The examinations in math- 
ematics and in Greek will be held in this city 
on the two days before Thanksgiving Day. 
The examiners in analytic geometry will be 
C. H. Davis, Simon Newcomb, and P. 8. Michie. 
The examination in Greek will be in Sopbocles’s 
“ Gdipus Tyrannus,’ exercises in Greek com- 
position, and translations from one of the 
least-known Greek authors. The examiners 
will be T. W. Chambers, O. P. Lewis, and W. 
R. Dimmock. The subjects of the competitive 
essays are as follows: ‘The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Universal Suffrage” and 
“Dickens and Thackeray Compared.” Each 
college will select three representatives. If, 
however, the number of colleges competing 
exceed eight, only two representatives will be 
allowed each college. The length of each 
essay is limited to 6,000 words. The judges of 
the esseys will be Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, James T. Fields, and Richard Grant White. 
The Association offer a \prize of $200 for the 
best essay on each of the given subjects. Hon- 
orary mention will also be made in each case of 
the second best essay. In Greek and matb- 
ematics the first and second prizes will be re- 
spectively $300 and $200. In oratory the first 
prize is $200, the second $150. The standing 
committee have selected the following persons 
to act as trustees of all moneys that may accrue 
to the Association and to take charge of the 
fellowship fund: William C. Bryant (chair- 
man), Howard Potter, John Jacob Astor, 
Cyrus W. Field, Charles O’Conor, James A. 
Raynor, and John A. Stewart. 


....The Detroit Board of Education has 
voted to introduce the study of German in the 
public schools of that city. The method taken 
to reach this decision is said to have been 
hasty and unfair, and it is not impossible that 
it will be reconsidered. It is the opinion of 
The Detroit Tribune that “such a step will 
greatly increase the cost and lessen the effi- 
ciency of our educational system ; that it will 
tend to perpetuate race distinctions and impair 
the homogeneousness of Our institutions, that 
it will furnish a precedent for other innova- 
tions in our schoo] system of even more dan- 
gerous character; that it is of, at least, doubt- 
ful legality ; and that it is open to many other 
objections.” 


....Dr. McCosh, president of Princeton Col- 
lege, has just appeared before the New Jersey 
bouse committee on municipal corporations 
to oppose a bill providing for the taxation of 
Princeton College. He took the ground that 
the attempt to tax the college property and at 
the same time allow exemption to similar in- 
stitutions in the state was unjust, and that the 
law would subjeci the college to great difficul- 
ties in regard to its endowments. Dr. McCosh 
was opposed by Mayor Runyon, of Princeton, 
who asserted that the college was but little 
benefit to the town, and that its attempt to 
evade taxation was ‘‘an indignity tothe peo- 
ple and an insult to Jerseymen.” 


...-Fairfield, Iowa, has secured the location 
of the long-talked-of Parsons’s College. On 
February 24th twenty-five zentlemen from 
different parte of Iowa assembled in Fairfield, 
at the request of General Lewis B, Parsons, 
and became a body politic by adopting articles 
of incorporation and organizing as s board of 
trustees. To this boerd Genera] Parsons 
turned over the trust fund from his father's 
estate, as well as the bonus given by the citi- 
zens of Fairfield and Jefferson County. 


...-Professor Thomas Chase, formerly tutor 
in Harvard University and well known as the 
editor of editions of Virgil, Horace, and Livy, 
has been chosen president of Haverford Col- 
lege, at Haverford, Pa. Professor Chase is 
one of the committee appointed in this country 
to work in co-operation with a similar body of 
scholars in Englend in revising the new trans- 
lation of the Bible. 


....For the convenience of those who do not 
intend to practice law, but wish to obtain a 
knowledge of its principles as applied to busi- 
ness in general,a special course of study is 
provided by the Yale Law Department. 

....The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of this 
city, will deliver the address before the Dart- 
mouth College Theological Society at the next 


Commencement 





.sasThere are pow $9 youog women studying 
at Californis University. 


THE INDEPENDEDT. | | 






a 


Tae shocking affair in Vineland still occu- 
pies public attention, and the generally ex- 
pressed hope that the unfortunate editor of The 
Independent may survive shows how strongly the 
sympathy of the popular mind inclines to the 
side of Mr. Landis, whoshot him, No one cap 
justify a homicide committed in revenge for a 
personal assault, howevef great it may have 
been; but in this case Mr. Landis appears to have 
been wantonly and most maliciously irritated 
by the personal attacks of a conscienceless 
editor beyond the point of endurance, and the 
feeling of the public is that it would be a 
great pity if the shooting of his enemy should 
lead to the hanging of the man who was the 
least guilty of the two. If Carruth should re- 
cover, as there appears to be some chance of 
his doing, there will be great rejoicing among 
the friends of Mr. Landis. The Vineland d- 
dependent will be conducted in a more decorous 
manoer, no doubt, hereafter than it was be- 
fore the shooting of its editor. 


....8ince General Scott took possession of 
the City of Mexico there has not been so gen- 
eral a desire among our countrymen to “revel 
in the halis of the Monteznmas”’ as there used to 
be. But there are many temptations in the Mex- 
ican capital which would allure travelers there 
if the dangers of traveling in our sister republic 
were not so great. It is becoming a fashion, 
however, to go to Mexico, and the completion of 
some of the projected raflroads in that robber- 
infested country will make it more so. As 
soon as Congress adjourned, Mr. Walter 
Phelps, of New Jersey, started off for Mexico, 
{n company with Mr. Charles Nordhoff; and, 
now that the Senate has adjourned, a party of 
senators to the number of a dozen, under the. 
leadership of Senator Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, have gone on an excursion in the same 
direction. What the precise motive of this 
senatorial excursion may be beyond recreation 
we are not informed ; but there is a strong sus- 
picion of a railroad project involved in it. 


.-.-Mrs. Margaret Lamarind, of Louisville, 
Ky., has commenced a suit against a lodge of 
the “Knights of Pythias” for the sum of 
$50,000, in compensation for fatal injuries in- 
flicted upon her husband on his initiation as a 
member of that secret society. Ifall the wives 
and widows whose husbands have been fatally 
injured by their initiation as members of secret 
societies would follow her example it might 
have a beneficial influence upon the conduct of 
sach associations. 


.-.-Jrish patriots of the “‘home rule” 
clsss appear to suffer from the infirmity of 
weak nerves. The election of John Mitchel 
as a member of Parliament proved fatal to that 
exciteable gentleman, and now his brother-in- 
law, John Martin, a member of Parliament 
from Meath, has been so deeply affected by the 
death of Mitchel and the excitements attend- 
ing his funeral as to be physically prostrated 
and in a very dangerous condition. 

...At seems that the initials of Mr. Pinch- 
back of Louisiana do not stand for Percy 
Byssche Shelley, as generally supposed; but for 
Pinckney Balton Steward—Steward being the 
name of his mother and Pinchback of his fa- 
ther. The ex-governor, it appears, was never 
a slave and his mother is still living in Ohio, 
The wife of Mr. Pincbback, though classed as 
a negro, is rather whiter than the average 
Louisianian. 

....A Washington letter-writer, in describ- 
ing the Hon. Simeon B. Chittenden, says be is 
“g Connecticut-born Yankee made out o¢ 
three-fifths icicles and two-fifths tropical] sun- 
shine,’ and adds: ‘‘ Everybody will esteem 
him, be is a man of ideas, and there is a mod- 
ernized edition of him. a nephew, who runs 
the brightest paper in Wisconsin.” 

..eeMr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who first 
became known tothe public as a poet and has 
since gained a reputation as a writer of novel- 
ettes, has gone to Europe, in company with his 
wife, ona holiday jaunt. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
L. Pierce, of Boston, were also passengers in 
the same steamship. 

...sBoth houses of the South Carolina leg- 
islature have refused to adopt the address de- 
mending the removal from office of State 
Treasurer Cardozo, and the Charleston News 
and Courier says the action of the legislature 
‘baffles the plots of some of the worst men in 
the state.” 

...-George Cruikshank, the renowned artist, 
celebrated his silver wedding in London last 
month; and, as heis now eighty-three years 
old, he must have been a rather old man when 
he was married. 

.... The Boston Journal, \fke many other jour- 
pals and journalists, regrets having made any 
announcements or remarks on the subject of 
the return of and desires to recall all it 
bas said on topic. 

..+s The widow of Johu Mitchel is. living in 
Brooklyn, with her son and daughter. Another 
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How did Queen Elizabeth take her pills? 
In cider. 


..- What holds all the snuff im the world? 
No one nose. 


.... At what time of day was Adam boro? A 
little before Eve. 


--»»When is music like oysters? When 
there is a quart eat. 


.-». What animal comes down from the 
clouds? Rain, dear. 


«eee Why is a door like a colored woman? 
Because its an egress. 


--..What relation is the door to the door- 
mat? A step farther. 


-+.» What is it that a poor mag tas and arich 
map wants? Nothing. 


-.-.When is a small baby like a big banker ? 
When he is a Wroth-child. 


.-.»How was Moses put in the ark of the 
bulrushes? He was pitched in. 


...» Why is a lazy young dog like an inclined 
plane? Because its a slow-pup. 


.--» What poet was alwaysin debt? Cowper- 
Why? Because he “oh’d for a lodge.”’ 


.... When will there be only 25 letters in the 
alphabet? When U and I are made one. 


....How did Adam and Eve get out of the 
Garden of Eden? They were snaked ont. 


.... Why do white sheep eat more than black 
sheep? Because there are more of them. 


..+sWhby have chickens no hereafter? Be- 
cause they have their necks twirled in this. 


....Of what beverage did Julius Cesar die ? 
Of Roman punches, administered by Brutus. 


«++. Why is dew like a falling star? One is 
mist on earth, the other missed from heaven. 


....Why is Ireland the richest country in 
the world? Because its capital is always Dub- 
lin. 


..+. Why can a man never starve in the Great 
Desert? Because he can eat the sand which is 
there. 


.s.- When has a person three hands ? When he 
has a right hand, a left hand, and a little behind 
hand. 

.... What is the difference between the North 
and South Pole? All the difference in the 
world. 


.... Whois the straightest man mentioned 
in the Bible? Joseph. Forhe was made a 
ruler. 

....‘*Ma, when is agriddle-cake inbabited ?”’ 
‘‘ Why, my dear, when there is a little Indian 
in it.” 


....Why is a solar eclipse like a woman 
whipping her boy? Because it’s a hiding of 
the sun. 


....Why {sa lawyer likea restless man ic 
bed? Because he first lies on one side then on 
the other. 


.... Why is conscience like the strap of ao 
omnibus? Because it’s an inward check on the 
outward man. 


...- What is that of which some will be left 
even when you have taken the whole? The 
word wholesome. 


...»Why is a stationer 8 very wicked man? 
Because be makes people steel pens and then 
says they do write. 


....Why is a lady at a ball like an arrow? 
Because she can’t go off without a beau, and is 
ina quiver till she gets one. 


...»Why is it better to be burned to death 
than to have your head cut off? Because a hot 
stake is better than a cold chop. 


.... What is the longest word in the Enclish 
language? Smiles. Because there is s mile 
between the first and last letters. 


..+. Why is Gibralter one of the most won- 
derful places in the world? Because it is 
always on the rock, but never moves. 


.... What is the difference between the death 
of a barber and a sculptor? One curls up and 
dyes; the other makes faces and busts. 


«.esWhy should {be the happiest of all the 
vowels? Because it is in the center of bliss; 
while e is in hell and all the others are in pur- 
gatory. 

..-» What is the difference between a fool and 
a looking-glass? The fool speaks without re- 
flecting and the looking-glass reflects without 
speaking. 

eves is the difference between Noah’s 
ark and « Mississippi flat-boat? One is made 





_@f Gopber wood and the other fa made fo go . 
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Ape 1; f9753). 
— Politica. 


Tux Springfield Republican, in recalling 
the political excitements in the spring of 1872, 
declares that the Cincinnati Convention, which 
mominated Greeley for the Presidency, was 
neither “a croze,’’ “a blunder,” nora “ mid- 
summer madness.”’ On the contrary, The Be 
publican says that the “ Liberal movement”’ 
was, “in its inception,a most hopefal, sal- 
utary, and rational movement in the direct line 
of healthful political progress and in consonance 
with all political history and political philos- 
ophy.’? Hence, The Republican is in favor of 
repeating the ‘‘craze” at Cincinnati or else- 
where, minus the nomination of Greeley, which, 
it admits, was a very grave wistake, Bot the 
wisdom of all political movements are not to 
be judged by the mctives of those who under- 
take them, but by their results; and when a 
party suffers itself to be captured, officered, and 
managed by its enemies it cannot be said to be 
justified by its failure. 


....They have entered upon the political 
campaign in Rhode Island in a very serious 
and encouraging manner, exhibiting a degree 
of zeal that we have not heard of before in 
any other state. The Republican nominating 
convention continued in session all night, and 
at 7 o’clock in the morning they succeeded in 
nominating Henry I. Lippitt, of Providence, for 

overnor in time for the members to go home to 

reakfast. The cause of the difficulty was the 
opposition of the temperance probibitionists. 
The present secretary of state, attorney-gen- 
eral, and general treasurer were all renomin- 
ated. There isnot much doubt of the govern- 
or’s election, but his opponents pretend thet 
he owes his nomination to Democratic influ- 
ences, which is complimentary to both the 
Democrats and their favorite, 


.... The campaign in Connecticut is carried 
onin a very lively and vigorous manner, and 
each party will be sure to do its best. Judge 
Hoar has been making some very effective ad- 
dresses in General Hawley’s district, and in 
his speech at Hartford he had the courage to 
say to the Republicans if nominating conven- 
tions put corrupt candidates in nomination 
it would be the duty of good men to refuse to 
vote for them, as he did in Massachusetts, even 
if a Democrat should be elected in conse- 
quence of it. He said that Massachusetts 
was just as moch of a Republican state as it 
had ever been, and that it could give a Repub- 
lican majority of 75,000 at the next Presiden- 
tial election. 


...-The Boston Daily Advertiser is one of the 
most decorous and respectful journals in the 
country. It never permits any scurrilons ex- 
pressions to appear in its columns, even in 
times of active political excitement. It has no 
love for Geveral Butler, for example, but it 
never descends to disrespctiul abuse of him. 
But thre is @ point where even the “ respect- 
able daily” stopsin its decorum. In respect 
of Mr. David A. Wells, the great oraclo of the 
Democratic party, Zhe Advertiser loses its dig- 
nity, and does not scruple to call the platform 
he prepared for the Democratic party of Con- 
necticut a “‘ garniture of fustian phrases.” 


...eThe venerable Thurlow Weed has been 
giving bis opinions, of which he is never a 
niggard, to a newspaper correspondent on the 
subject of the candidates for the presidency. 
He thinks he “‘could support Governor Hen- 
dricks- very well,” and that Governor Tilden 
“strikes him very favorably,” although he 
will split his own party by his onsiaught upon 
the Canal Ring ; but ‘‘ the majority of the peo- 

le are witb him, beyond a doubt.” Since Mr. 
Veed failed to get Mr. Seword nominated at 
Chicago he has not been very successful in 
naming presidential candidates. 


..-.There are special commanications from 
Washington to the effect that the question 
of granting a rehearing of the case of Gen, 
Fitz-John Porter was under discussion in the 
Cabinet and that “ the temper of the debate 
was agaiust granting the application.” As 
the political frieuds of Fitz-John Porter will 
have a majority in the next Congress, they will 
doubtless pass an act according him the re- 
hearing that he asks for, but whetber the Sen- 
ate and the President will agree to it is ques- 
tionable- 


.... We understand that the friends of ex-Sen- 
ator Patterson, of New Hampshire, are about 
to make ah effort to vindicate him from the 
charge of corruption in the Credit Mobilier 
affair. The reason assigned for this attempt 
is the discovery of some new facts favorabie 
to his innocence. It will be most fortunate 
for the ex-senator if his iriends should succeed 
in their effurts. 


....The Secretary of the Interfor has ap- 
pointed Walter P. Jenney, the geologist of the 
exploration party to the Black Hills Country, 
on the recommendation of President Barnard, 
of Columbia College. What political party 
Mr. Jenney may have voted with we do not 
know, but the recommendation of President 
Barnard is sufficient reason for believing bim 
to be the right man, 


....A4 German Republican paper in New 
Haven has “ gone back ”’ on its former profes- 
tions and suddenly given in its adherence to 
the Democrats. he Hartford Courant ex- 
plains the reason for the defection of the Ger- 
man journal by saying that its editor applied 
to General Hawley for pecuniary assistance 
and was refused. 
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Ministerial Register. 
Information for this department will be gladly reestved. 


BAPTIST. 


BABBAGE, J., goes to George’s Road, N. J. 
BARROWS, 8., West Woodstock, Ct., resigns. 
BOWER, F., Lena, Ill, goes to Yankton, Dak. 
CAULDWELL, A., Stockton, N. J., resigns. 
COLLOr, P. J., Austin, Mo., goes to Sparta, 


CROOKER, J. H., called to Quincy, Mich. 
DAVIS, T., Tonis River, N. J., resigns. 
FERRIS, M. L., Recklesstown, N. J., resigns. 
HUGHES, B. R., ord., at Union, Miss. 

JOY, W., Charleston, Vt., resigns. 


LEARNED, T. 8., of Madison University, 
called to Ithaca, N. Y. 


LEYBURN, G. L., Westchester, N. Y., goes to 
Winchester, Va. 


arcs. Cc. W. 0., Dunning, goes to Reading, 
‘a. 
— O. E., Lowell, Mass., inst., March 


PENDLETON, G, W., Rahway, N. J., resigns. 
QUIRELL, C. A., Centralia, Ill., resigns. 
ren Parma, N. Y., died, Feb. 10th, 
SHARP, W., Caton, N. Y., ord., March 8d. 
TILLEY, W., called to Jefferson, Me. 
TRENYEAR, C. P., of Jamaica, goes to Town- 
seod, Vt. 
— W., Elmwood, Mo., goes to Tallula, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 7 
ADAMS, F. H., Wilson, N. Y., called to New 
Hartford, Conn. 


ANDERSON, K. C., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
goes to Milwaukee, W's. 


ANDREWS, E. N., Crystal Lake, IIL, resigns. 

BEDFORD, R. C., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
,f0es to Vermontville, Mich. 

BEEBER, T. R., Georgetown, Mass., resigns. 

BISBEE, J. H., Huntington, Mass., resigns. 

BISSELL, C., Marion, Ia., resigns. 


BRINTNALL, L. W., Winthrop, goes to Inde- 
pendence, Ia. 


BUMSTEAD, H., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

BURROWS, E. B., Lebanon, called to Mt. Ver- 
non, 0. 

BURNELL, J. C., West Farmington, O., re. 

CARPENTER, E. G., Stuart, Ia., resigns. 

CHASE, E., Bedford, Mass., resigns. 

COCKER, W., South Colebrook, Conn., re- 
signs. 

COLE, M. C., supplies at New Orleans, La. 

CRUMRINE, J. T., Waterville, Me., resigns. 

DENNEN, 8. R., D.D., Lynn, Mass., goes to 
New Haven, Ct. 


EASTMAN, 8. E., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
called to Swampscott, Mass. 

FARRAR, J. A., Center Lisle, goes to Carthage 
and Deer River, N. Y. 

FRARRY, L. H., Middleton, Mass., resigns. 


HOLCOMBE, G.“T., of Chieago Theo. Sem., 
goes to Downer’s Grove, IIl. 


HUGHES, L. 0., Columbus, O., resigns. 
melee H. L., Nashua, supplies at Hollis, 


MACARDLE, G., Woodburn, goes to Olney, Il. 


MOREHOUSE, D. A., Essex, Maes., called to 
Owasso, Mich. : 

MORSE, C..F., Atkinson, N. H.; called to 
Thetford, Vt. 

MOORE, H. D., Springfield, IIL, goes to Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

ahd ae J. H., Pheoix, N. Y., ord., March 

bh. 


MUNSON, F., Patchogue, N. Y., goes to Mid- 
die Haddam, Conn. 


NORTHCOTT, T. C., of Chicago Theo. 8em., 
. goes to Woodstock, NL 

ROSS. O. A., Lockeford, Cal., resigns, 

SARGENT, R. M., Godfrey, called to Illini, I). 

SAVAGE, W. T., Fravklio, N. H., supplies at 
Godfrey, Il. 

SMITH, E. F., of Chicago Theo. Sem., called 
to Northport, Mich. 

SMYTH, N., Andover, Mass., supplies at 
Springfield, O. 

SPELMAN, L. P., Portland, Mich, resigns. 

SPRING, L. W., Fitchburg, Mass., resigns. 

STORM, J. E., of Chicago Theo. Sem., goes to 
Lockport, Ml. 


STRASENBURGH, G., Downsville, goes to 
Rushville, N. Y. 

TOWNSEND, Mp., goes to North Amherst, O. 
sigps. 

TUCKER, M., D.D., Wethersfield, Ct., di 

March 18th, aged 80. PE ON, 


WARNER, W. W., Port Leyden, goes to Vol- 
ney, : 

WADNER, W. W., Port Leyden, goes to Vol- 
ney, N. Y. 

WEBBER, E. E., Lamont, Mich., resigns. 

WELLS, J., Northbridge, Mass., resigns. 


WHITING, L., D.D., Philadelphia, Pa., inst., 
March ttn. 


WOLFSON, L., Markesan, Wis., resigns. 
WRIGAT, J. E. M., Upton, Mass., resigns. 
: CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 
oe L. L., New Ireland, goes to Daleville, 
88. 
GOODPASTURE, A. H., Petersburg, goes to 
Lincoln, Ill. 
wera F., Corinth, Miss., goes to Helena, 


| TAYLOR, B. M., Gordonsville, to Rus- 
ie ie” ae 


LUTHERAN. 
‘ —— H., Corunna, goes to Castleton, 
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‘METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
ne. D., Burg Hill, O., died, Jan. Sist, aged 


WILLIA E., Pendleton Center, N. Y., died, 
Feb Seam - 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALDRICH, L., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 


BARBER. A. D., Wysox, Pa., goes to Clarcn- 
don, Vt. 


BROWN, E. R., Mechanicsville, Ia., resigns. 
BROWN, W. F., Cannonsburgb, Pa., resigns. 
bea A. J., Chester, goes to Georgetown, 


CROSS, J., Welisburgh, W. Va., goes to New- 
ark, O 


DzBRAYNKOPS, J. C., La Crescent, Minn., 
goes to Galesville, Wis. 

FARMER, 8, F., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to 
Parsons, Kan. 

GEORGE, 8. C., goes to Chambersburg, Pa. 

GREEN, W. L., Peoria, Ill., resigns. 

HOPEROOD, I. B., Newark, N. J., resigns. 

MARSHALL, A. B., goes to Morris, Il. 

es C. W., Portageville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

McMILLAN, D. J., Walnut Grove, Ill., goes 
to Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

PAINE, W. P., D.D., Holden, Mass., resigns. 


fer ey M., Tolucca, goes to Zacatecas, 
ex. 


PINKERTON, J. W., died, at Iole, Kan. 
oo H., New York, died, March 23d, aged 


SPENCER, J., Irondale, Mo., goes to Prairie 


Home, Ill. 
STRATTON, H. W., Oswego, N. Y., goes to 
Oregon. 


THOMPSON, O. 8., 8t. Louis, Mo., called to 
Nashville, Ill. 


THAYER, H. B., D.D., Cairo, IIL, goes to 
Vineennes, Ind. 
UPSON, A. J., D.D., Albany, called to Madi- 
son Square ch., N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH.) 
ATKINSON, J. M., Raleigh, N. C., resigns. 


FLOURNEY, P. P., Elizabethtown, Ky., re- 
signs. 


HUTTON, M. C., Clinton, Ala., iost., April 34. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BAILEY, 8. R., Wrentham, Mass., ord. priest, 
Feb. 19th. ; 
CARTWRIGHT, Dnr., late of the Toronto 
Globe, supplies at Edgewater, N. Y. 
DIMMON, J. EL, goes to New Britain, Ct. 


GALLAGHER, W. H., Wrentham, Mass., ord. 
priest, Feb. 19th. 

HALE, U. 8., Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 

HAYDEN, R. M., Rutherford Park, N. J., goes 
to Utica, N. ¥. ties 


HITCHCOCK, W. A., Binghamton, N. Y., goes 
goes to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HYDE, M. A., 8t. Louis, Mo., resigns. 


NEWTON, W. W., Brookline, Mass., goes to 
Newark, N. J. 

PRATT, J.'C., Boulder, Col., becomes a Ref. 
Episcopalian. 


PUNNETT, T. W., Edwater, N. Y., goes to 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ 


ROSENCRANTZ, J. G., Poughkeepsie, ord. 
priest, March 1/th. 


STARKEY, O. F., Great Barrington, Mass., 
resigns. 

TITMAN, J. C., Colorado, becomes a Ref. 
Episcopalian. 

WILLIAMS, R. J., Longmont, Col., goes East. 

WOODWARD. J. A., Fort Madison, Ia., goes 
to Farm Ridge, Ill. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
BOWERS, A. J., More’s Store, Va., inst., Jan. 
8 


MILLER, E. D., Shenandoab, Pa., inst., 
March 10th. 


ROMAN CATHOLW. 
BYRNES, P., Rochester, N. Y., died, March 
26th, aged 42. 


CREEDON, J., Collinsville, goes to Bridge- 
port, Ct 


MoULOSKEY, A. (Archbishop), Brooklyn, N. 
Y., made cardinal. 


PHELAN, M. J., Port Ewen, goes to New- 
burg, N. Y. 
UNITARIAN. 
FOLSOM, G. M., Dedham, Mass., resigns, 
LINCOLN, C., Hingham, Mass., resigns. 
LUSK, J. T., Uxbridge, Mass., resigns. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
DUNCAN, J., Creighton, O., goes to Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 


FRENCH, D. W., D.D., died, at Mercer, Pa. 


MORRIS, A. W., of Newburgh Theo. Sem., 
called to So. Argyle, N. Y. 


McCULLOCH, J..8., New York, resigns. 
POLLOCK, T. 8., Jersey City, N. J., resigns. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
GOODENOUGH, §8., Bangor, Me., goes to 
Belfast and Stockton, Me. 


HOUGHTON, M. M., Bath, Me., goes to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

PREBLE, E. W., Abington, Mass., resigns. 

TUCKER, W., Hamilton, 0., called to Mt. 
Carmel, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GESNER, 0., Reformed (Duteh), Linden, N. 
ee, Atlanta, goes to 
nee, Soe Brethren; York, Pa., 





Literature. 





The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers wil guide us in the selection ef works for fur 
ther notice, 


STEPHEN'S HOURS IN A 
LIBRARY.* 


Mr. Lest STepraen is a son-in-law of 
Thackeray’s and has edited The Cornhill 
Magazine. These facts serve to give his 
book a pleasant introduction to American 
readers, with whom Thackeray is a prime 
favorite and in whose esteem the magazine 
he founded holds a creditable place. The 
volume needs no help from Mr. Stephen’s 
relatives by marriage, however, to win 
favor with the person who once begins to 
read it. The author is a clever, nay, a 
keen and able literary critic, who, like Mr. 
Lowell, is able to say new and profitable 
thingsconcerning men who are theoretically 
very familiar to all readers of any preten- 
sions to culture. Pope, De Foe, Richard- 
son, Scott, De Quincey, Hawthorne, and 
Balzac have certainly been analyzed and 
discussed often enough; and none but an 
able aud thoughtful writer would have 
dared to hope for success in making up a 
whole book sbout them, as Mr. Stephen has 
done. And yet the fact must not be for- 
gotten that De Foe asa novelist is really 
little known, and Richardson scarcely at 
all, among the average patrona of the cir- 
culating libraries. Perhaps, however, in 
speaking of the wey»the very foremost 
authors are neglected—talked about, not 
read—the ice beneath us is so thin that it is 
advisable to pass at once to the discussion 
of the book in hand. 

The essays it contains are eight in num- 
ber, and have ell been printed before in 
one or another of three leading London 
magazines. Mr. Stephen’s method is well 
illustrated by the opening chapter, on De 
Foe’s Novels. De Foe’s most prominent 
characteristic—his ability to deceive the 





| very elect by the wonderful verisimilitude 


of his tales—is thoroughly discussed and 
analyzed in a cool and yet sympathetic 
way. It is shown to be dependent not 
alone upon attention to minute details, but 
in large measure upon 8 dexterous way of 
keeping in the background the really re- 
sponsible witness—namely, the narrator 
himself. In speaking of one of the most 
characteristic of De Foe’s pieces of decep- 
tion, “‘ The Apparition of Mrs. Veal,” Mr. 
Stephen says: ‘‘The first device which 
strikes us is his ingenious plan for manufac- 
turing corroborative evidence. The ghost 
appears to Mrs. Bargrave. The story of 
the apparition is told by a ° very sober and 
understanding gentlewoman, who lives 
within a few doors of Mrs. Bargrave’; and 
the character of this sober zgentlewoman is 
supported by the testimony of a justice of 
the peace at Maidstone, ‘a very intelli- 
gent person.” This elaborate chain of 
evidence is intended to divert our 
attention from the obvious  circum- 
stance that the whole story rests upon 
the authority of the anonymous person 
who tells us of the sober gentlewoman who 
supports Mrs. Bargrave and is confirmed 
by the intelligent justice.” The circum. 
stance is ‘“‘ obvious” enough; but it was 
just this tendency of human nature to as- 
sume the truth of a narration not improb- 
able fn any part or professedly fictitious 
which gave its great success to Mr. Hale’s 
exquisite ‘‘Man without a Country,” for 
instance. On something more, however, 
Mr. Stephen thinks De Foe relied than 
attention to minutia and the multiplication 
of links in chains of evidence; but instead 
of telling us what it was he proceeds at 
once to change the subject. In this he is 
perhaps wise, since it is the nameless some- 
thing between literary laws and the appli- 
cation of them which makes one man a 
successful writer of books on rhetoric and 
anotber a romancer or an orator. Genius 
is apt to elude the analyst at last. 

Of all the other essays we shall not 
speak. Theone on Richardson is excel- 
lent, and so is that on Hawthorne. We 
are not aware that Dickens's attacks on 
American faults and foibles ever bad an 
appreciable effect on American criticism of 


' *Hovas m a Liprary. By Lastizs Sreruze. 
Mew York; Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1835. 
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his books; but the English have not so 
easily forgiven Hawthorne for writing 


“Our Old Home.” Mr. Stephen is quite 


above national grudges, howevér, and’ 


treats our great romancer with utter fair- 
ness, although he incidentally admits that 
be does not think all Hawthorne's crit- 
icisms quite-fair. The whole chapter is full 
of good and sensible remarks, to which 
readers in Ilawthorne’s own country will 
turn with profit: Mr. Stephen is in error, 
we think, in speaking of the United States 
es ‘‘the most prosaic of all countrice— 
the most prosaic, that is, in external 
appearance and even the superficial char- 
acter of ite -inbabitants.” And again he 
mentions the “rawness and ugliness” of 
Hawtborne’s native land. New England, 
surely, is old enough to have some bistor- 
ical associations, some ancient build- 
ings, and a very marked traditional 
influence upon its inhabitants. So far 
back as its record goes, it is certainly 
not barren in materials for a romencer to 
work with. The very nobility of the 
quality of these materials made Haw- 
thorne’s task all the more difficult, Any- 
body can write something or other about 
donjon-keeps and knights-at-arms; but not 
all would have succeeded in impersonations 
like Arthur Dimmesdale and Old Esther 
Dodley, or in descriptions like that of the 
**Hlonse of the Seven Gables.” We feel 
very confident that Hawthorne in Saxony 
or om the Scottish border would not have 
been greater than be was in Salem and 


Concord. 
0 RR 


Somes time ago Roberts Brothers pub- 
lished a book entitled “ English Lessons for 
English People,” the authors being Rev. Edwin 
A. Abbott, head-master of the City of London 
Sehool, and Prof. J. R. Seeley, the author of 
“Ecce Homo.'’ Its success Las led them to 
isaue a previous work of Mr Abboit’s, How to 
Write Clearly, @ little manual which in its 
English edition has had some circulation in 
this country. Mr. Abbott presents fifty-six 
rules designed to ald the learner in perspicuity, 
puttiog ander each one {illustrative examples 
and instructive remarks. Twenty pages of exer- 
cises follow, and the book closes with extracts 
from Lord Clarendon, Bishop Burnet, Bishop 
Butler, and Sir Archibald Alison, which four au- 
thors have the misfortune to represent sundry 
vices of style. Mr. Abbott's rules are useful 
ones and his book will be found serviceable 
in the hands of teachers. One after another 
better text-books of English make their ap- 
pearance, and they carnot fail sooner or later 
to take the place of their poorer predecessors 
wherever echoole profess to give Instruction of 
the first class. Wemust remark, at the risk 
of seeming to disparage an excellent little 
manual, that the futility of the best rules to 
enable a person to write in an unexceptionable 
literary style ia illustrated by the author's own 
preface. 


-.--A volume of Hymns for the Reformed 
Church of the Onited States, recently prepered 
by the Rev. Drs. E. E. Higbee and G. Lewis 
Steley and Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, has been 
issued by the Publication Board of that church. 
The collection is small, contsining in all but 
486 hymne, and, thanks to the good taste of its 
compilers, is propertionately choice. About 
80—one-sixth of the whole number of hymns— 
are translations, mainly from the German (as 
would be naturally expected) and the Latin; 
there are some 26 whose authorship is not 
given; andof the remainder more than half 
have been written during this nineteenth cen- 
tury ;80 that the book well represents the re- 
lgious life, sentiment, and taste of our own 
time. Of the modern writers here repre- 
sevted C, Wordsworth furnishes 29 hymns— 
an undue proportion, one would think; 
Alford a third as many; and, while hymns 
have been gathered from the Catholic, 
Unitarian, and Episcopal churches of the pres- 
ent age, the Reformed Church itself supplies 
a goodly number for its own service of song. 
Throughout the book the order of the Christian 
year hae been followed, the bymns being 
chosen with reference to the idea underiying 
the Gospel, Epistle, and Collect for the day. 
With 95 different topics, there is an average of 
scarcely more than five hymns fora Sunday. 
Christmas, Easter, and Epiphany have ten or 
twelve hymns each allotted them; but this 
leaves the clergyman small room for selection 
if he follow the order exactly, which we 
venture to affirm he will not do We 
notice but few inaceuracies as to author 
ship, the author's name being very generally 
given, with the date of writing, after each 
hymp.. * Teach me, my God and King,'’ as 
sung in our churches, is so altered from 
Herbert that the fact should be recosded. 
“Q Lord hew joyful ‘tis to see” is 8 





translation of Chandler’s from..the Latin. 
O quam juvat fratres, Deus—‘‘O Jesus who 
art gone before”—is revised from the same 
translator's version of O Christe qui noster 
polt, and ‘See what unbounded zeal and love’’ 
is altered from Cowper's ‘* The Saviour! what 
a holy flame,” with a third stanza of eight 
lines added. In the new tune-book that is 
preparing hymn 147, a translation of Scheffler’s 
Ich will dich lieben, must be altered as to the 
fifth line of each verse, which has the right 
number of syllables but the wrong measare, 
or it will require music especially written for 
it. John Wesley’s old version of the same 
hymn has a stronger ring to it. Owing to the 
compilers’ strict determination to avoid sen- 
timental nonsense, their work {ts perhaps 
almost too correct. If the introduction of one 
fervid Methodist had changed that trio to a 
quartette, the result might have been less 
faultices but more perfect. 


..The subject of Bishop Huntington's 
primary charge at the annual convention of 
the Diocese of Central New York last year 
was the difference between the Church and the 
world and the duty of Christians in the exer- 
cise of their daily life. It was printed in the 
January number of The American Church Re- 
view, et the request of the convention. The 
Bishop has now revised and eorrected it, and 
published it ina little volume, entitled Christ 
and the World: Secularism the Enemy of the 
Church (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Bishop Hunt- 
ington bas a clear apprehension of the duties 
and dangers of the Christian Church, and his 
language is plain and practical, as well ae of 
the good literary quality his career before he 
became sn Episcopalian warrants us in expect- 
fog to find in whatever be writes. Heisa 
High Churchman, but gives Ritualism no sort 
of countenance; and, accordingly, it gets a 
little attack now and then in these pages, The 
Bishop does not, however, forget bis main 
purpose of attacking the element of Mammon 
in and out of the Christian body. 


.... Macmillan and Co. have published a new 
edition, in two 12mo volumes, of Miss Yonge’s 
Life of John Coleridge Fuatteson, Missionary 
Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. Bishop Patte- 
son willingly exchanged the pleesant life of an 
Oxford Fellow for the rough duties of a remote 
bishopric, and for duty’s sake bad farewell to 
dear friends and loved members of his family. 
His devotion was sealed with death. He was 
killed by savages, in revenge for the logs of one 
of their number. Miss Yonge has toldina 
straightforward and attractive way, as became 
so industrious a literary artisan as she, the 
story of his life. Bishop Patteson was of High 
Church opinions, as his biographer is; but all 
Christians may well feel a common tnterest in 
the biography of such a Christian ashe. The 
volumés are embellished with two of Jeens’s 
exquisite steel engravings. 


....A volume having interest and value fo 
teachers {s Fpstalozzi, his life, work, and influ. 
ence (Wilson, Hinkie & Co.), by Herman Kriisi, 
A.M., author of a series of drawing-books and 
an instructor in the normal school at Oswego. 
Mr. Kriisi’s father was the first associate of the 
great educational reformer, and the son has 
hed, therefore, exceptional facilities in the prep- 
aration of his volume. The plan of the work 
isacomplete one, The biograpby of Pestalozzi 
fills but 64 pages; and then follow in order 
noticeg of the men who were associates with 
him tn his work, extracts from his writings, a 
statement of his method, and an aecount of 
the progress made by the Pestalozzian system 
in its parent country of Switzeriand, and in 
Germany, France, Spain, Russia, England, and 
the United States. The volume is illustrated 
by wood-cuts of good quality. 


..-D. Appleton & Co. have published, as 
the initial yolume of the “ Popular Science 
Library,” Health; a Hand-book for Households 
and Schools, by Edward Smith, M. D., whose 
“Feods’’ has already been reprinted by the 
same firm. The author in the preparation of 
his book has kept constantly in mind the 
wants of young persons and otbers of little 
scientific knowledge. He has said many things 
likely to be useful concerning the amount of 
butriment to be derived from various kinds of 
food and drink, the management of clothing, 
the n amount of exercise and sleep, 
the frequency of bathing, and other topics of 
interest to everybody. Dr. Smith takes the 
strongest ground against the use of alcoholic 
beverages In any form, as wellas of tobaeco, 
and his opinions are expressed with nearly 
the vigor one finds in teetota! tracts. Tea and 
coffee he permits, bat does not very highly 
praise. In general, we may say of the book 
that it contains a good deal of wholesome 
truth; but that all the statements it makes in 
a Gogmatic.way are by no means gdmitted by 
all medical and scientific men. For the aud- 
fence, to which it is addressed itserrors are not 
likely to be injurious, however; while others 
can read its pages in the light of their own 
information and experience. ’ 





Dr. Ricuarp Morris bas in preparation s 
shilling “ History of the English Language.” 
G. P. Putaam’s Sons announce a volume 
of selections from the letters of the late Mrs. 
Henry M. Field.—-——“ The Land of the White 
Elephant,” Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr.’s, book 
about Siam, has been received with much favor 
abroad, having received favorable reviews from 
euch London papers as The Lraminer, The Satur- 
day Review, and The Pall Mall Gazetie, {t bas also 
been translated into French and Germen. 
The second quarter of Dr. Newland’s “ Inter- 
national Expositor '’ has been issued, contain- 
ing questions and answers on the Sunday-school 
lessons commencing April 4th, 


Mr. Frederick Leypoldt announces that he 
has decided to begin at once and push forwerd 
vigorously the compilation of his Finding List. 
The work will be published in two volumes, 
the first of which Mr. Leypoldt hopes to have 
ready next year and the second during 1877. 
The first volume will be a general catalogue of 
American books in priut, including English 
works with American imprints. Books will be 
entered in compact titles under the author's 
name, and in the case of novels, juveniles, 
etc., known usually by their title, also under 
the leading word. The second volume will be 
@ subject index, also on the dictionary system. 


The Harvard Advocate for March 5th con- 
tained as frank a review, and ea signed one at 
that, as we have read fora long time, The 
volume noticed was an edition of “The Select 
Orations of Lysias,”’ edited by a professor in 
Trinity College and published by a Boston 
firm. Here is the review: 

“This book has already been reviewad by a 
large committee, consisting of three-fuurths of 
the Fresbman , With their teachers. The 
latter having recommended iv on Friday, the 
former bought !t—only to hear it pronounced 
absolutely worthless and misleading, as far as 
the hotes go, on Monday. The instructors 
bave no wish to excuse themselves for not ex- 
amining the book more carefully before recom- 
mending it. They freely admit their negli- 
gence. ey presumed, perhaps unwarrant- 
ably, that a professor in a respectable New 
Ensland college knew something of his busi- 
ness. It is right to —— the book isa 
private speculation, published at the impulse 
of the editor, and not of Messrs. Ginn, who 
regret exceedingly having helped to put such a 
poor article on the market, Ww. E.” 
Professor Everett is certainly candid in ad- 
mitting that the Harvard faculty introduced a 
text-book without taking the trouble to find 
out what its quality was. 


The trustees of the British Museum seem to 
have been led by repeated complaints to make 
certain reforms looking toward the better 
health of the workers in the Museum bnilding. 
The transcribers have been moved from their 
previous sorry quarters to a well-ventilated 
apartment and other changes are to be intro- 
duced. There is talk of a royal commission 
to look into the state of things at the Museum. 
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BY HENRY W. CLOSSOX. 


* Asis to ashes”’ then; 
8o love enlarges loss ; 
Our fears would threaten when 
Faith faints beneath its cross, 


Though yellow turn the pine 
And roses cease to bud, 
No cluster darken vine 
Nor bow fllume the flood, 
Will Love abide if Sweetness die 
From wooded vale and clouded sky? 





Prond monuments may fall 
Aud palace crumble down, 
The moth through miter crawl 

And rest consume the crown ; 
Will Love abide if Power fail 
Each castle-gate and chancel-rail ? 


Though seas lie dumb in sleep, 
Uniit by smi:ing moon, 
Though sands o’er cities swe*p 
And drown in night the noon, 
Will Love abide if Beauty fade, 
From marble rent and scroll decayed? 


The weary earth may tire 
Upon its flight forlorn, 
The stars burn out the fire 
Of fair Crestion’s morn; 
Will Lov» ab de if Sight withdraws, 
And systems vanish in their Cause. 


No word of cheer beside 
His promises that said, 
**Who will In me confide 
Shall live though he were dead,” 
The ages offer through the gloom 
That gathers round the closing tomb. 


Upon our daily strife 
A Sabbath morning nears, 
When graves shall bloom with life 
We water now with tears, 
As restless doubts that mock at hope 
Swarm on the freshly-sodded slope. 


Clad tn angelic charms, 
Shining in rhite they wait, 
When thond’rous ffow of psalms 
Falls through that Open Gate ; 
But dies to silence if it there 
Meet but the feeblest mortal prayer. 


No longer seem unknown 
Those mensions in the skies, 
Where lingering alone 
Are some whose happy eyes 
Turn from new glories balf away 
‘To wonder why we yet delay. 


Then dieth Lore, with breath 
Heaven echoes: ‘* Never. 
Love, if asleep in death, 
Livetb yet forever.”’ 
a 


THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF MAN. 


BY MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL. D. 


(Below are found the condensed reports of Ex- 
President Hopkins's third and fourth lectures, deliv- 
ered before the Yale Theological Students.} 


THIRD LECTURE. 
THE LAWS OF BELIEF.—ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
EYOLUTION. * : 

To know what is, one must begin from 
man. To account for what is, one must be- 
gin from God. 

Starting from man to find out what is, 
the preceding lectures*showed the Jearn- 
ing of self, of an ext-rnal world, of other 
intelligenecs; showed what science and 
philosophy sre; showed that in the search 
for a First Canse the method of science 
“from below” can make no headwar, 
wherexs the method “frem above” does 
find God, who, with tte rest, has been let 
into the‘‘ common ground” sought for as 
the basis of the present discussion. One 
more matter must now be sought—yviz., 
certain comprehensive laws of belief. In 
obtaining them he!p may be had tn clearly 
realizing that all inquiry must take the dis- 
tinct directions of What? Whence? ITow? 
Why? Bearing these in mind, the follow- 
ing propositions would be assented to: 

1. One cannot believe a contradiction or an 








2. One cannot believe a proposition unless it 
ts casier to believe it than not to believe it, In 
this sense Lam a rationalist, which is a 
good name psrverted. By reason one mast 
Judge if an alleged revelation from God is 
genuine; and of its meaning, if genuine, 
But when reason bas determined both rev- 
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and if they are seemingly contradictory it 
must be borne in mind that that isa ques 
tion of “ /Jow,” and oot of * What,” and 
that to throw overborr! either of the 
seeming contradictory points is irrational 
rationalism, whereas the rcal rationalism 
is to await more light. 

8. One cannot believe what one cannot un 
derstand. Otherwige, how can one know 
whether he belicves it or not? This prop- 
osition needs to be intensely emphasized, 
for in a vague indefiniteness all kinds of 
tenets are clothing thenseclres and all 
kinds of conceits are getting to them- 
selves honor. Thus [lerbert Spencer put 
on his philosopher's cap and with the dizs 
nity of anowl defined thus: “ Life is the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations.” Whereupon Mr. 
Tyndall and the rest praise the definition 
and the intellect that evolved it. Where- 
upon, siso, I put on my philosopher's cp, 
and, with the dignity of an owl, likewise 
define thus: ‘*The boiling of water in & 
tea-kettle is the continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations.” 
And, as Mr. Spvncer has xsked me if 1 0e- 
lieve bis proposition 1 ask Mr. Spencer if be 
believes mine. The truth is that Mr. Spen- 
cer's definition either means nothing or no 
ove can tell what it means; and, there- 
fore, no one can understand it and in con- 
sequence believe it. 

‘4. It is rational to believe on evidence facts, 
whether they can be erplained or not. Every- 
body believes rationally, for example, the 
aurora borealis; but no one can explain it. 
5. It is rational to believe on evidence fucts 
of which one cannot conceive the mode. Before 
the development of electro-magnetism, for 
example, no one could have conceived that 
language could be transmitted from New 
York to London in an instant. Tere is 
properly to be found and defined ‘* mys- 
tery,” the knowing of facts with no clue to 
the ** Why.” 

6. It is possible for two facts to be so clearly 
demonstrated as to compel belief, though they 
seem inconsistent.—That the Pole Star, for 
example, should be fixed, and yet that the 
earth’s axis, ever parallel to itself, should 
point toward it at both sides of its orbit, 
appears impossible to one unacquainted 
with the parallax. The attitude, in a 
word, must be that of believing facts and 
of waiting for future light where it is want- 
ing. 

Because many persons start with say- 
Ing ‘I will not believe what I cannot un- 
derstand” and then are staggered with 
sceming inconsistencies it is important to 
note that such persons are not as*ed to be- 
lieve the not yet appearing “* Why.” but 
the spparent “ What.” It is also to be ob- 
served that if there are anywhere in the 
uviverse modes of being not understood 
the laws of thought, as above seen, never- 
theless, require their belief on evidence. 

To dispose in this summary wav of “ the 
great conflict between reason and fuith” 
may seem a little disrespectful to the 
“great conflict” and the redoubtable con- 
tesiants; but that is all there is to the 
conflict—or, rather, there is no conflict at 
all, if one may make a little use of his 
mind. 

Having now begun from man to ascer- 
tain “* what is,” and baving thus obtained 
the desired “common ground,” God must 
be begun from to “account for whut is,” 
or the discussion proper of “ the scriptural 
view of man” might be entered upon. 

I. First, then, resson, as already seen, 
joins with revelation in saying: *‘In the 
beginning God.” God, that is, came not 
into being; but man did, and there was 
a time when he was not, 

IL. Secondly, ‘‘God created the heavens 
and the earth.” A priori there is no ob- 
jection to supposing the eternity of matter, 
There is, on the other hand, no necessary 
reason why ‘‘in the beg'nning” may not 
refer to the dawn of the present order of 
things, as in Obrist’s ‘from the beginning . 
it was not so.” Nor is there any neces- 
sary reason why “‘ created” should refer to 
absolute creation, rather than to a new 
combination of matter, as in “created 
great. whales.” Nevertheless, it seems 
more philosophical to suppose that the cre 
ation was absolute origination, rather than 
new combinations. Oxygen, for instance, 
now generally concéded not to exist in the 
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tion to form metallic bases for the oxides, to 
unite with hydrogen and form the water 
of the globe; and to unite with nitrogen to 
form. the atmosphere, being left free for 
this last purpose. There is a similar 
adjustment of other elements—hydrogen, 
for iustance, being in just the quantity to 
upbuiid life and to decompose bodies when 
the life had left them. So nice an equi- 
poise—just enough, and not more nor less— 
suggests express formation for these ends, 
rather than a fortuitous combination. To 
this it may be objected that creation by 
fiat is inconceivable. But has it. not 
just appeared, does not even Mill’s Logic 
maintain that credibility is not the 
measure of conceivability? This is not 
& proper mystery, but a case of the incon- 
ceivable, and in that realm lies the limits 
of finite knowl+dge. Such a view satis- 
fies bead and heart, and only leaves matters 
for a while unexplained, in a way which 
reason) admits would be irsational if 
oth rwise. If to ths it is objected that 
it bas atinge of anthropomorphism, it is 
to be answered that that is iis glory. God 
will never be more comprehensible to 
man than he is now, and he i3 not more 
80 to the highest archangel than to man. 

Ill. The opening of Genesis, thirdly, 
superinduces man upon a series of the con 
ditioning and the condivoned. Inorganic 
life, vevetsble hte, animal life, the Cosmis, 
fills that relution; and then comes man, as 
needful to the Cosmos as the Cosmos to 
him. Without him the shaft would be 
without iis capital, the woader of the world 
would lick a created inteliizence to appre- 
Cinte it, “to have domivion over it.” 

Just here it is worth while to pause 
and mark the difference between tbe ex- 
planation of science ard tuat of the method 
‘from above.” ‘Tho former proceeds 
through mechanical contrivance, by ** in- 
finite adju-tments” through molecule and’ 
monkey, up, ina contrast with God’s story 
more mervelous than that between the 
meanest but of the lowliest Hotteatot and 
the most re:pleadent of paiaces. And if 
men are once convinced that they come 
from such a lineage the tendency will be 
down, down to itagain. This it may be 
said is not argument; but there are in- 
stincts of the heart wiser than the wisdom 
of the bead, 

It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
development theory is not necessarily 
atheistic; but I have these ojections to it: 

1. The term “‘developmeat” is objec- 
tionable in these particulars: (a.) Nothing 
can be developed that is not enveloped. 
A resebud develops, for all its elemeats 
are in it; but the primitive celi theory has 
no such content. (0.) The word “‘ develop- 
ment” also assumes a power in Nature, at 
once undemonstrated and contrary to fa- 
miliar analogies, of rising of itself from 
spontineity iv one grade to spontancity in 
a bigher grade—of not only acting, but of 
directing its ac'ion in an ascending series, 
The thought of this need of direction from 
without is recognized in the words *‘ For 
every house is builded by some man; but 
be that built all things is God.” 

2. The forees at work are of a nature 
to seize on and destroy life, except so 
far as life may get the upperhand. But 
steam, that wants to tear the boiler to 
pieves, cannot be said to evolve the boiler 
that holds it in leash. 

8. The immense stretch of time neces- 
sary, while u eful for the “‘ scientific: imaz- 
ination” to deploy itself in, is fearful haz- 
ard t» prophecies s» full of bone, 

4. That the ‘‘ tissue, vaguely sensitive all 
over,” by “bulgings of the epidermis,” 
should reach the perfection of “the hawk 
and the eazle” only after such untol! ages 
is In striking contrast with a similar re- 
sult proluced in three weeks @very time 
a duck is hatched. 

5. The sex differentiation in the ‘ devel- 
oped” human being is something as need- 
ful of explanstion as auzht elxe, and how 
comes thet about by stages from some- 
thing infinitely lower? or how comes the 
**deve’oped” men and the “developed” 
woman to that state at precisely the same 
time? 

iV. “And God said let us make man” 
serves as the fourth statement, and “* man” 
is manifestly here used in fis generic 
senaé—manbood, womanhood, uniting to 
make humanity, therein saggesting the 






union in Christ of the womantliness with- 
out weakness and the manliness: without 
imperiousness which makes them slike the 
ideal for manhood and all womanhood. 

V. The next theught is ‘in our im- 
age.” Precisely what this means is so 
much in controversy that 1 can only 
make suggestions. This, in tbe first 
place, is spoken of what was the crown- 
ing work of creation. It is something 
that cannot be effaced while man re- 
tains bis identity. It necessarily in- 
volves rational and moral qualities and 
freedom as concerns character. Of the 
relation involved in this statement these 
things are to be seid: (1.) The subject 
ig 80 much in argument that pains must 
be taken in assu ning any position to be 
certain that faulty definition is not all 
the d ff-rence between that position and an 
apparently opposite one. (2) Knowledge 
and holiness bear the same relation to 
Adam io his state as to man under bis 
present conditions. (3.) Except iv two 
passages in Paul, there is no evidence 
of an essential d.fference between the man 
then and now. (4.) The image of God is 
retained after the Fall. (5.) There is 
something implied in the relation which 
entitles Christ to bid men say ‘Our 
Father.” (6.) Herein lies the ground of 
God's efforts for the race, the evidence of 
its essential dignity, and the bisis of Lope 
and effort for it, “While we yere yet 
inners Christ died for us,” so pleading that 
man should enter on the long pilgrimage, 
sure to end at last at the Father’s House. 


FOURTH LECTURE. 
MAN'S DOMINION OVER NATURE.—NATURBE OF 
THB*DIVINELY-INSTITUTED MARRIAGB, 

The preceding lecture having begun the 
examination of the subject proper by not- 
ing the significance (1) of the words ‘‘In 
the beginning God,” (2) of the words 
“*created the heaven and the earth,” (8) of 
man’s being superinduced upon a series of 
the “conditioned and the conditioning,” 
(4) of the generic sense in which man was 
created as includiug manhood and woman- 
bood, (5) and of the words “ in our image,” 
we are now prepared to consider: 

VL. The ordinance ‘‘ Let them have do- 
minion,” etc. 

1. We are here to notice, first, that man 
was prepared for this dominion through be- 
ing made in God’s image, and espccially in 
that the reason given him wus comprehen- 
sive—capable of grasping not oaly parts, 
but wholes, and a comprehensive whole; 
in that the foundations of a moral nature 
were laid in freedom of choice between the 
lowest and highest ends; and in that this 
moral nature, through rendering wisdom 
and righteousness possible, made possible 
the two conditions without which domin- 
ion not only cannot be exercised, but can- 
not be conceived of. : 

2. We are to notice, secondly, that a close 
alliance with the subjects of dominion is 
essential to any real dominion ; and that real 
dominion involves a mediation bet ween what 
is below and what is above. For meeting 
these requisites of dominion man was at 
once allied with Nature and made capable 
of knowing the God of Nature. These two 
sides of man’s nature have formed the 
basis for two extreme ten tencies: that of 
the naturafists—and especially just now— 
who seek to ally man most closely with 
Nature; and that of the theolozians, who 
seek to ally bim most closely with God. 
The truth lies with both and neither 
factor may be spared from the true view. 
Man goes passionately out toward Nature, 
finds motherhood in it, is perpetually re- 
freshed by its movement, simplicity, 
beauty, clings to it with the vital grasp of 
trees to the mountain-sides. Man is simi- 
larly allied to the animal creation, as illus- 
trated, for instance, in the forms which 
human language has taken. Christ thus 
calls Herod a fox, and certain others vipers; 
and we say that a man is a lion, a dog, or 
even a skunk. 

8. We are to notice, thirdly, that the 
dominion ordained involves the qualities of 
priesthood and kingship. Man at the head 
of the lower series of world existences is to 
commune with God in the former capacity 
and to exercise an intelligent and righteous 
dominion in the latter, thus fulfilling on 





either band the essential of dominion, It 


unity of marriage and giving force to the ® 
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fs @ notable fact that Christ assumed to- 
ward man an office of mediation in part 
analogous to that of man toward Nature, 
and that, in so doing, he perfectly identified 
himself with man; which should teach us 
that we cannot too thoroughly come into 
sympathy with Nature nor too thoroughly 
make its vitalizing powers our own, in 
order that we may to the best purpose fulfill 
our office of dominion. 

4. We are to notice, finslly, that we are 
to arrive at the dominion in question by 
these three stages: (a.) We are to subdue 
the animal within us—that which originat- 
ed so many surnames, “ Lyon,” ‘ Fox,” 
“* Wollf,” “Colt,” “Icgg”; not to kill it, 
but to make ourselves its master. (d.) We 
are next to put forth intelligent domioion 
over the outer world, Before the Fall 
Adam’s dominion was perfect. Christ, be- 
ing sinless, had a like dominion. In pro- 
potion as we realize either condition our 
dominion will increase. (¢.) Weare fiually 
to put forth power over our fellow-men 
through legitimate channels, as in the 
sphere of parenthood and of civil govern- 
ment, 

From these consierations we see how 
the Bible places man in his true relation to 
his snrroundiaogs, and bow the Bible theory, 
by building successively higher orders of 
life upon those below, harmonizes the 
opposing views of naturalists and theolo- 
zians, while conceding to both all that they 
can reasonably ask. 

VIL We have need to notice with much 
pains the next passage: ‘‘So God created 
man in bis own image, in the image of God 
crested he bim; male and female created 
he them.”” LIlere we have the generic term 
“man” for man and woman (Adam, not 
God, calied the woman Eve), and this term 
used first generically in ‘‘ created he him,” 
and then specifically in “male and temale 
creaied he them.” This and other biblical 
psssaves bearing on the reldtion of the 
sexes deserve the closest study, as present- 
ing God's view of the fundamental relation 
of society; and especially since mistaken 
views never fail to produce the most 
Monstrous abuses—“ organic sin,” as slav- 
ery used to be called. ‘‘ For * See,’ suith 
he, ‘that thou make all things according 
to the pattern showed thee in the mount.’” 

1. We have, then, clearly taught us that 
there isa divinely-ordered sex differentia- 
tion from a common norm, each member 
of which is essential as the complement of 
the other—strength and force to beauty 
and tenderness, and vice versa; that the 
members of this differentiation God called 
by a common name; that the members 
thereof are designed to constitute a perfect 
unity in diversity and to give tothe race 
as a whole that constant feature. 

2. We bave clearly taught us,, secondly, 
that marriage and all that it involves, but 
notably the perpetuation of the race, are to 
be based in the mutual admiration, affec- 
tion, and desire growing out of this differ- 
entiation, sand of such strength that the 
coolest reason and the most ardent affection 
will unite fo instituting and perpetuating 
that union. In the same teaching we have 
a ban put upon license, concudinaze, polyg- 
amy,and their antithesis, the rule of c-lib- 
acy. The specious arguments for 1] censed 
polvyamy, for easy divorce, etc., we have 
sternly met oy Christ, who says ‘* But 
fron the beginning it was not so,” astounds 
bis disciples, who doubt if under that rule 
marriage is desirable, and institutes per- 
baps the most fundamental sucial revolu- 
tion ever effected by words so few, 

8. We have als» an emphasis on the fact 
that marritge fs to be based on affection. 
Adam recognized as much in seeing that 
Eve came from his side; in pronouncing 
ber bone of his bones and flesh of bis flesh, 
and in saying *‘ For this cause shall a man 
leave his father .nd mother,” etc., which 
Jesus was at pains to reaffirm as the law in 
the matter. 

4. We canvot fail, too, to be strack by 
the impressive fact that this principle—the 
union for life of one man with one woman 
on toe basis of affection—shone out in the 
very dawn of creation, and bas been im- 
Jroved on since by no statesman or philoso- 
pher or social science man, but stands for 
ull time. the keystone of social barmony 
and progress. 

5. We cannot but be impressed also by 
the exquisite perfection with which the 














ity as to secure & pérfect unity, that should 
yet include all the freedom and Indiyid- 
Uality of diversity, and that, till its realiza- 
tion, should leave incompleteness. ' 

6. We see, too, that the sphere for the 
highest development of this unity is natur- 
ally the home, which the husband estab- 
lishes and provides for with the help of the 
wife, and which the wife administers with 
the help of the husband. And. since every 
institution needs a bead, we hive man, by 
the analogies of animal life and by later 
scriptural injunction, made the head of the 
home; but without implying that there may 
not be other points of supremacy for the 
wife, so that, taken all in all, there may be 
the most perfect equality and peership. 

7. We have, further, children not coming 
into the world of themselves, and in tieir 
first years almost as little rceponsible, with 
the intimation that the home is to be their 
source and guardian, the spliere of their 
first being, so that the home should of all 
places be the holiest and dearest, Adam 
and Eve clearly be an not their married 
life by boarding, and Adam had no bar- 
room nor clubto goto, Thus in that first 
home and in the pri neval homes a dear 
training place wis turnished, whereby the 
cbilJren should be prepared for assuming 
like responsihiiitics, and those of civil gov- 
ernment when the time should come, 

I would at this point correct my teach. 
ing in “The Law of Love” to the eff ct 
that home is peculirly the sphere of 
womin, and civil government that of man. 
I now regard the homeas the joint sphere 
of man and woman, and the sphere of civil 
government more of an open question as 
between the two. It is, however, to ‘be 
lamented that the present agitation con- 
cerning the rights of woman is 8» much a 
matter of “ rigits,” rather thin of “duties,” 
as the reform of the litter would involve 
the former. I regard, also, the present 
agitation as largely growing out of the 
wars earlier in the centtiry nod more re- 
cently on European and American battle- 
fieldx; out of the large standing armies; 
and, out of the peculiar tinpu'ses of the 
century in the way of emigration, as 
of Englishmen to the English colonies 
and of New Englauders to the West. 
These things, partly wrong, partly 
temporary, have come in to render 
impossible a home for very many women. 
England has been especially unfortun:te in 
these respects, and I understand that there 
is quite a boly of English women who 
have repudiated marriage, that iustinct be- 
ing well-nigh eradicated. By these misfor- 
tunes I deem the times as requiring perhaps 
special legislation for woman; but hold that 
the agitation should tike more the form of 





reform from the foundation, as to the tone 
of the reformers in the matter of “ duties,” 
ratber than “rights,” and as to a doing 
away of those general wrongs which render 
homes impossible t2 so many. We see io 
the present evils evidence of that solidarity 
in God’s laws whereby one wrong sets 
everything awry. We need to live right. 


Ce a 


GARIBALDL 


Waar may not Gariba'di do, 
Warrior of famous titer? 

Having made Italy anew, 
He'd fain remake tne Tiber. 





What things that stream of yellow mud 
Has seen and done—zcod gracious! 

Since o'er its ¢wifily-lowing flood 
Swaw the reuuwned Moratius. 


The stream was rushing thick and fast, 
Toe wind was blowing rawly, 

When o'er the stream Horatius passed, 
Jus: to oolige Macaulay. 


Bravely the hro hastered home, 
After his feat anda lous; 

Later came “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
Just to ovlige tloratius. 


Now Rome receives with open arms 
Itatia’s latest bero, 

Who brought down tyranny’s alarms— 
Kaiser’s and pope’»—to zero, 


When Garibildi's stroke of flame 
Bom ino’: scepter crumb ed, 

To Victor's broad, tanned ferehead came 
The crown .rom fool's bead tu nvled. 


Now Italy is calm and cool 
Ard langhs at imbecility, 

And leaves the Pop», a Jesuit tool, 
To vouch infaliib.lity. 


And he, gray chief, whose lichteet word 
Made kings und c binets suiver, 

As revolution’s grown i biurd, 
Takes lo embara «river. 








—Fuach 
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A GOOD. GIFT. 


Gomes weeks since we ce we mentioned the fect, 
that a wealthy Christian gentleman of this 


city bed given us an order to send Tu Ix-. 


DEPENDENT one year to fifly Congregational 
clergymen in New England, requesting, us 
to send the billfor the same to bim for 
payment. We selected the names with 
some care from each and all the slates 
within that territory and have placed them 
on our subscription list, as requested. 
Within a few days thereafier we began to 
receive letters from the aforesaid clergy- 
men asking why the paper was sent, etc. 
Several of them seemed to “comprehend 
tbe situation,” and returned prompltly their 
thanks to the unknown party who bad thus 
generously fayored them. Other letters 
also came giving most interesting informa- 
tion. We finally decided to send to each of 
these clergymen a private letter, giving 
them briefly the facts in the case and ask- 
ing them to furnish uny particulars ip re- 
gard to their position, circumstances, etc., 
which we might use at our discretion, with- 
out sny mention of names or places. 

The following lettera have been received, 
and we do not think we can present to our 
readers more interesting reading. In this 
connection we will say that, if any otber 
generous-minded persons desire to make a 
similar donation of Toe INDEPENDENT in 
any other direction, we shall be most happy 
to receive ‘heir orders. There are bun- 
dreds (as these letters show) and perbaps 
thousands of devoted Christian ministers 
connected with different denominations 
who are really not able to take Tuk InpE- 
PENDENT and to whom the paper would 
prove a weekly help and blessing. 


Extracis from letters from 


MAINE. 


“Since I am one of the favored ministersof this 
state by the gift of THE INDEPENDENT for 1875,1 
will state briefly some facts in my history and expe- 
rience as one sustaining that character. I left the 
state in the spring of 1827, and in June following left 
Boston for Western New York, under the patronage 
and direction of the A. B.C. F.M. My labors were 
not in vain. That over, our yet pleasant toil con- 
tinued for more than six years. I labored after that 
period nine years in Niagara County, and nearly all 
that time in the village of . in the town of » 
gathering a church of some 150 members. Soon it 
became self-supporting, and during one year of my 
ministry contributed $1,700 to benevolent objects, 
$1,00 to A. B.C. F. M. Failing health brought me 
back to Maine, where for most of the time I have 
been assisted by the M. M.S. Many and severe have 
been the straggies of myself and wife in rearing a 
family of six children—four sons and two daughters, 
We have resided for the last sixteen years in this 
town, in sight of Mt. Washington. Thus we are in 
the midst of rugged scenery and the piling snows of 
winter are all around us. My nomifal salary has 
never exceeded $—— in this state. To clothe and ed- 
weate our children has occasioned labor and the 
strictest economy. To procure valuable editorials 
and books oft times we couid not. Many thanks we 
give to the benevolent gentieman who has so nobly 
furnished such an amount of valuable reading to fifty 
ministers and their families.” 











“ About the first of January I began to recéive reg- 
ularly by mail THE INDEPENDENT. At first I sup- 
posed that some friend might be sending it to me for 
atime; but came to 8 different conclusion when I 
saw the statement in a recent number that a business 
man in New York had very generously paid for fifty 
copies of the paper to be sent to Congregational min- 
isters in New Engiand, and that seven of this number 
had been sent to Maine. 1 now believe myself one 
of the fortunate seven. 1 would like to know the 
generous donor's name, that I might communicate my 
thanks to him personally ; but, not being able to do 
that, I take pleasure in conveying them to you, trust- 
ing that he will soon have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his gift is appreciated and gratefully re- 
ceived. I have enjoyed reading the paper, and have 
no doubt but that I shall continue to do so; and, 
although not tn the habit of gathering much from 
newspapers for ry sermons, I find many valuable 
thoughts and suggestions. The brief comments on 
the Sabbath-echool lessom are particularly appro- 
priate,” ete. 

“I feel obliged, indeed, to the merchant who so 
generously sent me you paper (INDEPENDEN?). With 
me tt takes the place of the quarterlies. It discusses 
similar subjects with equal ability. 

“ As to my need, I wish to state a few facts. I have 
preached about eighteen years in . Salary most 
of the time $— per year. I have had mcre in New 
England; but I have a family of five children. Sent 
one to college, who graduated last summer. My 
Gaughter enters next fall. Three others 
to educate. Uniess bank-bills rain down from Heaven 
almost, we must economize closely and make every 
Gollar count.” 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


“ During the greater part of my ministry of twenty- 
ve years my salary has been less than $000. It has 
required strict economy ,to meet my expenses. 
Necessary books and periodicals could not be afforded 
to any great extent. Meeting with THe INDEPEND- 
BENT occasionally, I have desired to become a sub- 
scriber, but have felt that my limited means would not 
edmit of it. You can judge, then, of my agreeable sur- 
prise when informed that, through the kindness of a 
friend, I could recsive the paper the present year. 
Who this friend ts 1 do not know, but heartil¥ thank 
him for his favor and siricerély. pray God to diese 
bin. 





¢.The,aonor who furnished me with your valuable . 


paper the present year confers s favor on one who 


@pprecistes the cift and wishes to express bis hearty 


thanks to the giver. I haves smsll parish-« church 
of about — members—with « salary in money, use of 
parsonage, and other favors, of about §—.” 

“ Bince recetving & postal card from your office an- 
nouncing that a friend had subscribed for THE INDE- 
PENDENT for me for one year I have been making tn- 
quiries to ascertain who this anonymous fricnd might 
be, thinking it was some one perhaps tn my own parish, 
as I desired to make suitable acknowledgments. 
When I saw last week in your paper that a benevo- 
lent gentleman in your city had subscribed to send 
the paper to fifty clergyman in N. E.1 thought that 
T might be one of them, and was intending to write to 

va. 

“ Your letter mas very welcome, and I am very grate- 
ful to the kind donor, but do not know as I am one 
for whom the gift was intended. I cannot complain 
that I am in straightened circumstinces. I havea 
salary of . With presents from a kind people and 
some additional private income. And yet, when my 
family is considered, you can see that I am under the 
neces: ity of practicing economy. 

“ We have seven children at home—with the servant 
girl we are ten in family; and then in addition, owing 
to the sparsenoss of the population, we are under 
the necessity of keeping a horse. These facte will 
show that, after all, a rigid economy is necessary to 
meet all the obligations. 

“Tike Taz INDEPENDENT and hafled its coming as 
an old friend, for when settled in a former parish I 
was one of your subscribers. Please thank tne 
donor heartily for me, and say to him that if after 
knowing the circumstances he thinks some other 
clergyman needs it more I hope he will not 
hesitate to make the transfer. It would give me 
great pleasure, however, to have it continued. It will 
be read with interest by myself and family.” 


“A postal card received last evening informs me 
that a friend has paid for THE INDZPENDENT for 
1875 to my addrcss. Iam happy to receive the paper 
and much obliged to my friend, whoever he may be.” 








“T am tn receiptof your note of Jan. 27th informing 
me that some benevolent merchant has directed you, 
at his expense, to send me, with a number of other 
ministers in New England, your valuable paper fora 
year. I take this way to express my hearty thanks, 
for I deem such a gift a great favor and shall be eon- 
stantly reminded by the weekly perusal of such a 


journal of the debt of gratitude I owe you and your 


friend. 

“I could give you facts, but I will state tn brief 
that I entered the ministry on leaving Andover, in the 
year 1336,and have been the pastor of two churches 
before coming to. Forty years ago there was not 
much said about salaries of ministers, and I adopted 
the sentiment that preaching the Gospel was a benev- 
olent work, as 1 was then taught to believe. I have, 
therefore, taught that the Gospel would support 
itself, and, while a minister was worthy of his hire, 
there should be less said of supporting the Gospel 
and more for Christ and his cause. But times have 
changed and the work of the ministry ts regarded as 
isthe work in any other department of labor—at lesst, 
in some churches. 

“My stipulated salary has been about —— hun- 
Gred doliars annually. While pastor of a missionary 
church near the city of for 18 years a wealthy 
gentleman in the city did much to educate our 
daughter, who its now the wife of s missionary in 
; and since her husband was injured by an 
accident one dark night, returning from a religious 
meeting, the Home Missionary Society, of course, has 
withdrawn their support, and [ have felt ita duty to 
send him what we could save of the —— hyndred 
dollars of my salary after our own ses had becn 
paid. We have, as a family, practiced the strictest 
economy from the first; and, notwithstanding I could 
have made money—as the phrase is—by going into 
other business, I have been happy tn the work ot the 
ministry. We have shared in the precious work of 
divine grace which has been enjoyed in several of 
the churches in this region the last year. The small 
church in ———, of which [am pastor, nearly doubied 
her membership; and, though my work must soon 
close, stili I feel that present obedience to Christ will 
insure all needed good. 

“My pecuniary circumstances are such that I have 
not been able to take the publications I should like to. 
L, therefore, wish you to feel that I cannot express my 
thanks for so rich a publication as those numbers of 
THE INDEPENDENT have been which I have received. 
If the merchant who sends me your paper is the gen- 
tleman who so generously supported our only son in 
college until the death of that dear child, I wish you 
would give him our hearty thanks and tell him, 
though we never saw him, we can never forget his 
welcome letters of assistance and sympathy, and re- 
jotce that our son had an introduction to one who felt 
80 deep an interest in him as he commenced to pre- 
pare for the Gospel ministry.” 











VERMONT. 
By mistake there was included in the 
list of names that of one geutleman who 
already received THe INDEPENDENT and 
who was abundantly able to pay forit. As 
he bas published his reply in The Vermont 
Chronicle, it will not be indelicate in us to 
make an exception and give his name. 
The reply is as follows: 


“ MONTPELIER, Vi., Jan. 2th, 1875. 
“Henny C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 

“ Dear Sir :—Your note of the 27th inst., informing 
me that THE INDEPENDENT ts sent to my address for 
the current year by donation of a merchant of your 
city and requesting me to furnish to your paper 
* facts concerning my income, expenses, and peculiar 
situation’ has come to hand. AsI sbould not 
feel at liberty to disclose to the public press such 
facts as every gentleman prefers to keep private, I 
must decline your request. I would also suggest that 
tt would be as well to send the copy of the paper which 
you now send to me'to some one who will value it 
sufficiently to exchange for ft such personal items as 
you desire to secure for your readers. Let me 
|, Suggest the name of Henry Ward Beecher as 8 suits. 
ble substitute for mine, and a man abous whose 
“expenses and peculiar situation’ the public would 
have the most lively interest. 

* Traly yours, W, H. LORD.” 


The above letter, published in Zhe Ver- 


mont Chroniele, fell under the eye of a 
Pastor not inoluded tn our original list, who 
sent us the following letter.. We now mail 
him the paper declined by bis brother 
clergyman: 

“I percetve by some statements of The Vermont 
Chronicle that yon have had the means furnished you 
to send THE INDEPENDENT to a few New England 
ministers who want it and are not able to pay for it. 
lam not averse to saying that in my present circum- 
stances, serving a feeble church on a small salary 
and having use for hore income than I have to give 
my boys an education, Ido not feel able to pay for 
the paper. Butif you could eend itto me as one of 
those who recetve it without expense t> them I 
should be glad to have it, and should be greteful to 
the unknown benefactor who pays for it.” 

“I write to express my hearty thanks to the gentie- 
man of your city who bas furnished me with s copy 
of Taz INDEPENDENT. My peop!e occupy a meeting- 
house the last debt upon which was paid by a mer- 
chant of New York. Since then we have had agood 
degree of prosperity; but yet my salary compels me 
~ adopt a rigd economy. Except as a gift, THE 
INDEPENDENT (rich as it is im all its departments) 
would be a luxury beyond my means. Iam happy to 
enjoy its weekly visits for one year, at least.” 


“Yours of the 27th ult. is at hand. I am under 
great Obligations to the generous and Christian mer- 
chant whose liberality has furnished me with a copy 
of your excelient paper forthe ensuing year. lam 
sure be finds his sweet reward in his noble and be- 
coming aet of giving a copy of THE INDEPENDENT to 
each of fifty ministers. It will be greeted in these 
fifty homes with weekly delight and fervent prayers 
in his behalf. My ministry bas followed the usual jot 
of pastors tin our feeble churches. Lights and 
shadows have alternated, but the lights have been a 
hundred fold more than the shadows. I waseighteen 
years in my first and only parish at ——. Loving 
hearts and bands grew all around me, with enough of 
opposition to make the love and fidelity all the dearer 
to my heart. I shall carry the love and good-will of 
hundreds of this my first peopla with me to the grave 
and leave it as a legacy to my children. 

“So faras remuneration ts concerned, I should be 
richer in dollars to-day if I could exchange all that I 
have received as yearly pay for —— hundred dollars 
well and truly paid to me at the close of each year. 
For this sum, paid trregularty, I have often preached 
three times on the Sabbath, attended the weekly 
prayer-meeting, visited the sick, given literary and 
tediperance addresses, preached over five hundred 
funeral sermons, written notides of the dead for the 
local papers and in a few instances paid for their in- 
sertion,and performed the other usual dutiesof a 
pastor. God has given me six pleasantand goodly 
vbildren to provide for in the time of this pastorate, 
and one of them, a sweet girl of fifteen years, he has 
taken aguin tu himself.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


“As cone of the favored ‘fifty’ who receive THE 
BNDEPENDENT this year without cost to themselves 
} would express to you my gratitude to the kind 
Gopor. His generosity is, I doubt not, appreciated 
by all who are the recipients of it. Iam very giad to 
have the reading of the paper, though I am not able 
to subscribe for it. My salary is———. Family ex- 
penses are somewhat in excess of this, and the art of 
economy has to be carefully studied. I trust there 
ara rich rewards in Heaven for those men whose 
beneticence gladdens poor ministers.” 

“1 Gnd by a postal card received from the office of 
"ap INDEPENDENT that some generous friend has 
prepaid your most valuable paper to my address for 
the coming year. I was about writing a letter of 
thanks to a noble Christian friend in the western part 
of this state, who for several years past has generously 
sent me . Supposing that it was to him I was in- 
4debted for this fresh favor, when I saw by your paper 
that the generous donor was uoknown to me and 
resided in New York. 

“Wil you please tender him my grateful ac- 
knowledgments for his kindness, and say to Lim that 
1 trust to derive great benefit from it myself and 
that 1 will lend it among my neighbors. 

“Iam a quiet coyntry minister, with no ambition 
for place nor to see my name in the public print. 
Always living on @ small salary (from $— to $—) and 
content therewith, finding it my highest ambition to 
preach the simple Gospel of Christ and him crucified, 
without party shibboleth, I think in my ministry 
of 3 years Ihave done somewhat to ald Christians 
of diverse modes of thought to see more nearly eye 
to eye and hope I have been the means under God 
of leading some to Christ. 

“I am extravagantly fond of books and strive to 
keep abreast of the times on general subjects of public 
thonght. Your excellent paper will be of great bene- 
fit to me in this respect,and yet the necessarv ex- 
ponses of my family require such close financiering, 
not to exceed my limited income, that I should have 
felt constrained to deny myseif the valued privilege 
of reading your vaper had it not been the generous 
gitt of that friend of ministers in New York.” 


“ Though I did not ‘ raise the signal’ for THE INDE- 
PENDENT to stop at my station, it stops weekly, 
through the gift of a New York merchant, as you in- 
form me. It finds here a pastor with a salary of ———. 
©n this he can live and save something; though, of 
course, he could use more. Successful adjustment 
of expenses to income is a good phase of practical 
theology for the minister, as well as the business man. 
Whoever heard of a clergyman going tnto bankrupt- 
cy? Ordothe creditors frankly forgive all because 
be has nothing to pay? 

“ Please extend my acknowledgment to the donor 
for sending your paper. It is something like sending 
tmto my home some of your first-class contributors, 
May the giver be blessed for the giving.” 








“ You do not know the amount of pleasure it gives 
me to receive regularly every week @ copy of your 
. excellent paper, which ts full of good, wholesome in- 
@ruction, Also I would be extremely happy to take 
the,hand of the gentlemanly donor and give him the 
true grateful grip, for I feel that to furnish aity 
<enaresn tah 5 quay ot es lee mInES ny 
fora whole year is no small affair. May God 


pec to bless him ard his with long life and good 


@— of this sum ts 





Bealth. 
: ““My tncome is $§— a year (that is, when collected), 





Home Missionary Goctety, 





“ My expenses? Well, I may say truly (t takes ¢2; 
and then itis very hard to make ‘both ends meet’ 
Two years since we were obliged to take home from 
the West a sick dauchter and her two children; but 
she has regained her health and left. This extua ex- 
pense amounted to nearly $300, which bears heavy 
upon us yet. 

™“ My peculiar situation ts that I haven't a suit of 
clothing in which to app2ar decent in the pulpit, and 
my boots—all the pair I havc—I have worn seven 
years last November, But then I get along preity 
well with rubber overshoes. And now with all my 
heart I thank you and my unknown friend for that 
Christlike spirit which bas interested you both in the 
welfare of a minister of more than 6) years of azo.” 


“I am informed by your note that through the 
kindness of a merchant of New York lam to receive 
THE INDEPENDENT the current year, in common w th 
a large number of other clergymen in New Enziand. 

“1 wish hereby to express through youu to the donor 
my high appreciation of and sincere thanks for his 
generous kindness. 

“1 prize very highly TH& INDEPENDENT, and should 
have been a subscriber for it now, as I was in former 
years, if | had felt abie to meet the expense. 

“I educated myself,and entered the ministry in 
debt for my education. 

“Ihave now my own family to support and in part 
tosupport an aged mother. For meet ng these ex- 
penses I have my salary, . the income of a small 
sum left me by a deceased friend, and the occasional 
donations of a kind-hearted though small church 
and people. 

“Lcan only meet my expenses by strict econamy 
and by denying myself many literary helps which I 
should highly prize.” 





“Tam happy to be made the recipient of your val- 
wable paper for the present year and return many 
thanks to that merchant friend of ministers for bis 
thoughtful and Christian remembrance In this regard. 

“These kindnesses from various sources, some of 
them unknown even, help to eke out the smuil sal- 
aries of ministers and enable them to live on sums 
which to business men seem wholly inadequate. 
Thus on salaries averaging but about six hundrod 
dollars I have lived comfortably, with that great ex- 
ception, the lack of many needed helps to my work, 
which I could not purchase, during a ministry of thirty 
years, always endeavoring to do my part for the vari- 
ous benevolent causes in which my people have ever 
been engaged. Of my four children two died in their 
second year. Our first-born, a daughter of promise, 
passed away in great Christian peace, at the age of 
fifteen years. One son is spared to us and is connect- 
ed with . laboring most of all, we trust and pray, 
tobe rich in good werks. So I hope that when our 
work on earth is done I shall have a home and an 
unsevered family in Heaven.” 


“I see in last woek’s INDEPENDENT a4 notice of 
some good friend of ministers, evidently, who has 
paid for a large number of your papers to be sent to 
them at your discretion. Putting that tagether with 
the eard received from your office, stating that the 
paper sent to me is paid for the year, I conciude that 
Iam among the selected and favored ones. 

“| write, therefore, to say that I am exceedingly 
obliged to the ministers’ friend who is s> generous, 
and to you also in putting me into the number of the 
favored ones. I think If all of us whoare thus fa- 
vored could act in concert we should give not only 4 
very hearty vote of thanks to both of the parties 
mentioned, but should unite in our prayers also that 
our Lord and Master may reward them and make 
their efforts in this direction a great biessing.”’ 








“Please express my heartfelt thanks to the mer- 
chant who kindly sends me your excellent paper for 
the yeur 1875. It isavery great favor tomeand my 
family. in respect to my ‘income, expenses,’ ete., I 
have to say my income is smal!!, and to live upon it 
and give a tenth to benevolent purposes requires 
rigid economy and much self-denial, This we cheer- 
fully practice. By such rigid economy and self-denial 
we are able to live comfortably and lay by a little 
yearly for a wet day.” 





“TI have already expressed my feelings relative to 
the kindness of yourself and friend in sending 
mea copy of THE INDEPENDENT. | can add that al- 
most from the first year J} was a constant subscriber 
until in 1872-3. Sickness and misfortune prostrated 
me, and I had to order my family favorite stopped, 
even after some post-office clerk had stolen the ¢%} 
for subscription for 1873. The letter never reached 
your office, and so the paper had to be stopped. I am 
giad to see it again as the face of an old friend.” 


“The arrival regularly of THE INDEPENDENT. with 
its old, familiar face, and latteriy of a postal card in- 
forming me that a friend had paid for the paper to 
be sent to my address for one year, call forth this 
letter of grateful acknowledgments. 1 fee! al] the 
more grateful for ths mark of kindness because I 
learn that some forty-nine other clergymen are the 
recipients of the same fevor, in addition to others in 
different parts of the country. There are two reasons, 
aside from the personal gratitude which I now heart- 
lly express, why I wish to acknowledge such kind- 
ness: 

“1. Because of the paper itself. When I say that 
I had been a constant reader of THE INDUPENDENT 
from 1851 til! 1873 what I say of the paper will not be 
considered flattery on the one hand, nor the eruds 
opinions of a stranger to its columns on the other. 
With the varied fortunes of the paper, from the time 
that Drs. Leavitt, Thompson, Bacon, and others 
devoted their time and talents to make it tell on the 
mora! an@ religious as wel] as political questions of 
the day. I have been somewhat familiar. And, if I 
candidly except one very brief period when a shad- 
dow seemed to pass over ite fair face and its best 
friends were in doubt and anxiety as to its future, 
Tux [INDEPENDENT has been steadily moving forward 
im the domain of independent and hallowed thought. 
All thinking people, and especially all clergymen who 
can afford to move outside and independent of the 
time-worn grooves of a merely technical theology or 
of narrow sectarianism, cannot but be warm friends 
of THE LNDEPENDENT. The fresh, healthful tone that 


have abracing and genial influence upon both pulpit 
and pew of all denominations. The paper is true to 
fte name and true to its motto. 

2 Another reason for thus expressing my thanks 
ts because of the thor liberality of the un- 
known friend by whose the paper ts sent. 
He will never know how many struggling, hard-work- 
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—— es & class are unknown. They are ex- 

ebreast of the times; and yet many, 

them are unable to procure those books 
ap quleendite eaitmapacihashdliinn to teeébematet 
thought of the age. Even in old Massachusets here, 
80 proverbial for a liberal sustaining of religious and 
educational enterprises, ministers are in many in- 
stances poorly sustained. Asan evidence of this, let 
me state that, according to the official report of the 
State Association for 1874. the average salary of the 
ministers tn this the ———- conference, inctuding esti- 
nated rental value of parsonages, is less than $750. 
Were there more of our lay brethren whom the Lord 
bas blessed with wealth as thoughtfal and generousas 
your New York merchant, and would remember the 
hard-working country clergymen with a review, or 
magazine, or weekly paper, like THE INDEPENDENT, 
there would be fewer complaints of a narrow or fos- 
ailized pulpit,” 





RHODE ISLAND. 


“Through your courteous agency permit me to ex- 
press my gratitude to the wealthy and beneficent 
gentleman of your city who s0 kindly paid for fifty 
copies of your paper for New England clergymen. 
May he experience Acts xx, 35, last clause.” 


“ Permit me through you to express my most hearty 
thanks to the liberal merchant of New York City by 
whose generosity THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to me 
for the current year. My wife was overjoyed that 
some unknown friend was moved to remember us in 
this way. 

“ Owing to the smaliness of my inceme, I have not 
for years been @ subscriber to any of the quarteriies, 
excepting The Congregational ; but I know of no other 
Rewspaper than yours which embraces in its plan 
the publication of so many articles ef great interest 
and value for thoughtful readers, that would occupy 
@ leading place as contributions to quarterlies or the 
highest class of magazines. 

“This, however, is but one of the excellent fea- 
tures of THE INDEPENDENT that might be noted. I 
am sure that it will in every way be most helpful to 
me in my work as minister of the Gospel.” 





“TI thank you for informing me of the donor of THE 
INDEPENDENT to me for the year 1875. After un- 
successfully charging the gift home upon several 
friends, from whose hands and hearte I imagined 
the possibility of the thing, I was obliged to fall back 
for an explanation upon the brief paragraph in your 
paper respecting the merchant's liberality. 

“Noticing that only four of the State of Rhode 
Island were thus handsomely treated, the well-known 
hymn was sugyested to me 

“* Why was I made to hear thy voice,’ etc. 

“Whatever may have been the reason, I most 
heartily thank the merchant for his munificence and 
commend his action to others whom the Lord has 
similarly favored with the means of doing good. 
Formerly I was a pieased subscriber to Tux INDE- 
PENDENT; but the expenses involved in feeding, 
clothing, and educating a growing family, and that, 
too, upon the salary of $— per annum, has ied me 
étep by step to curtail, when, perhaps, I could least 
afford it, id a matter most essential to mental 
growth and professional success—viz., mental pabu- 
lum. 

“| believe that the great mass of Gospel thinisters 
do not labor for the ‘meat that perisheth’; do not 
expect their pay in this world’s coin. If they do, 
country ministers will be greatly disappointed. But 
would it not be better for all concerned if they were 
more liberally treated at the hands of this world’s 
wealth, that they might be better qualified and en- 
abled to devise liberal things for others? 

“In view of those telling statistics published in 
your last issne, wherein ft appears that all the min- 
isters of the United States, of every denomination, 
are paid but $6,000,000 annually, while the cost of dogs 
is $10,000,000, might not a certain passage of Scripture 
be made to read: *‘ Yea, Lord, thy servants, thy min- 
isters eat the crumbs that fall from the table of the 
dogs’ ?” 

———— 

“Through you I send my hearty thanks to the un- 
known friend to whom Iam indebted for a copy of 
THE INDEPENDENT for this year. He certainly did 
a very kind act when, by a few words, he sent so 
much valuable reading matter, new and fresh every 
time, on 8 weekly round among fifty clergymen. My 
situation is not ‘ peculiar’ in any respect, if I under- 
stand the meaning of the question—perhaps not as 
‘peculiar’ as it ought to beto be of service to you 
for your notes or to fully justify you in selecting me 
as one of the recipients of that ‘ merchant’s’ 
bounty. 

“ Perhaps I ought to resign my privilege. If you 
think so, 1 will doit. Not that I do not value THE 
INDEPENDENT; but it may be that the donor did not 
mean to include czs2s like mine, and by retaining the 
paper I may be taking it out of the hand of some 
other brother to whom it really belongs—in the inten- 
tion of the giver. I could perhaps assist you in 
locating it, if you think it best to make a change.” 





CONNECTICUT. 


“I wish, through you, to thank the unknown friend 
to whose kindness I am indebted for a year’s sub- 
scription to ycur truly valuable paper, THE INDE- 
PENDENT. I should have acknowledged the favor on 
the receipt of ths first number had I not supposed 
that it came through a near relative in. 1 have 
a pleasant field of labor here for an old man who has 
spent the best years of his life in your city, preaching 
the Gospel to the poor. But my income is small, 
very small; and it isalong time since I have been 
able to indulge myself in the luxury of @ weekly 
religious paper. But my wants in this réspect are 
now fully supplied; and I should as soon think of 
sitting down to partake of my natural food without 
returning thanks to the bountiful Giver of all good 
as to sit down to so rich an intellectual repast with- 
out invoking 2 blessing upon the head and heart of 
him who, under God, has provided it for me. Though 
he is personally unknown to me, yet God is not 
unrighteous t6 forget bis work of faith and labor of 
love in thus ministering to the necessities ¢f one who 
bas had a vast deal of rough work to perform tn the 
vineyard-of the Lord,and who after a déy of toil 
bas often went supperless to Ded.” 


“Sickness and @ pressure Of work have till pow 


thanks to the gentleman who has so kindly remem- 


by ¢ . ‘ Hie tins oe ee 
tng, heart-hungry country clergymen aad 


“Having « family of four children to supporton a 
salary of ———- a year, [have great difficulty in find- 
ing much margin for books and papers, and Cconse- 
quently know from experience what is meant by the 
term ‘ mental) hunger.’” 

——_ 

“wish through you to express my thanks to the 
‘friend who has paid for THE INDEPENDENT to my 
address for 18%.’ I enjoy reading the paper as much 
&s my poor eyes permit. How long I may be able to 
read is known only to my Heavenly Father, who 
Goeth all things well.” 

“Permit me through you to return my hearty and 
sincere thanks to the one through whose kind gener- 
osity I now receive THE INDEPENDENT. I have 
taken the paper for the last three yéars; but- had 
made up my mind that I must stop it with the expira- 
tion of my subscription, as 1 did not feel able to con- 
tinue ft. ‘Be assured it gave me great pleasure 
when | received notice, 10 unexpectedly, that it would 
_de continuedanother year. I need not tell youebout 
the resources of the ministers settled over the small 
parishes in the eastern part of Connecticut. You 
know about it already.” 


“ Will you for me please thank that friend who has 
paid for the paper which you send to my address dur- 
ing the current year? lam very much obliged to the 
same, whoever it may be. 1 wish 1 knew who it is.” 

“ Please assure the ‘friend’ who gives me Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT for 1875of my very grateful appreciation 
of the gift. I have been in the ministry twenty years, 
but once and again have been laid aside for a year or 
more to recruit my health. 

“The present is one of these recruiting seasons. 
Meanwhile, the chureh here, small, retired, having 
no loud report to make or attractive call to give, were 
without a minister, and wanted meto come among 
them and do what I could. They would provide a 
home and give me a salary of ——. I have been 
here one year, and find, with strict economy, my ex- 
penses during the time have not exceeded my income. 
Our little church is prospering. Unusual harmony 
and much really Christian vigor and devotion are 
manifest. Tho people are hopeful and are coming to 
think the term ‘feeble church’ ought not to be ap- 
plied tothem. But, to live with'’n my income, ! must 
let go many important ff not essential helps—e. ¢.. 
the present year 1 must take fewer periodicais, be- 
cause of expense. And just here THE INDEPENDENT 
(to be mine for the whole year) comes In from that 
blessed though unknown ‘friend,’ enabling me to 
repeat with an unction: ‘The Lord is my shepherd. 
I shal) not want.’” 


mn 
THE CONSTANCY OF NATURE. 


Tue minds of men. in a per @ perpetual strife, 
Revolve from age abt age and find no rest; 
While Nature, in unfading youth and beauty, 
Obeys one everlasting taw of daty. 

Upon her constant bosom, ever green, 
Beneath her sky of never-fading blue, 

Lived all the generations who have been, 

And etill her children find her fresh and new. 
And the same sun that o’er some Grecian hill 
Homer beheid is shining on us still! 


Che Independent, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, | © 
1875. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subseriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, én connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. Fen 

r 


Agriculturist.......+.eceseces-s- 81 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s Joornal..............355 400 
Atlantic Morthly................ 855 400 
Christian at Work...............253 300 
Chimney Corner..............06. 855 400 
Demorest’s Magezine............255 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 355 400 
Harper’s Magazine........... ... 300 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ .0..... 300 400 
Harper’s Bazar.........-se0..0.-. 300 400 
Hearth and Home................2% 800 
Home Journal...........06...... 255 800 
Ladies’ Journal ................. 3% * $00 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........355 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 730 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 50 150 
Popular Science Monthly.........455 500 
St. Nioholas Magazine...........270 300 
Scribner’s Montbly..... .........355 400 
Sunday Magazine................ 330 2% 
The Galaky....:.....00.0...5.... 865 400 
The Nation (50 weeke, pewsubs.).4 55 5°00 
The Nursery, (new eubs.).65.s5s. A 35 1 @ 


t@ POSTMASTERS aiid others desir 
ing to act as agents will be farnished with 
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Tas Ixperexnent the pees year will en- 
Geavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In. its colamns 
it depends upon its oe Sen corps of 
American and foreign contribators—a body of 


-eminent authors, Jarger pat pee than that 


connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions. Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
per tog and Commercial and Financial aifairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; ite fall and catholic register of clerical 
is. continued ; ite juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
fe nam are discussed by the most competent 
We are Gpismipe’ that no subscriber to 


PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled In 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Tus PENDENT more beautifal and 
really valuable premiums than ere offered by 
auy other weekly paper per publis bed. 


Since Jannary 1st, 1875, the postage on all 
mest be at the ofc of publion 

tion ; therefore 8 ‘oil henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage ore rates given below. 

™ From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
Saiioak Sor postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
i) 

The followin posals for premiums, as will be 
shim, alt taht potltos. A 


eee 


LINCOLN AND Hils CABINET, 
oR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Stee] Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Linc: In and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. B'air, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithfal “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13.000 of these en- 
gtavings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


Subscriber, one advance, postage 
. including MOPOVENG. .0.0-20000.00 paid. 45 
Renewal of an‘oid Subscription for 3 pours, ta ja 
advance, postage 
Engraving. ........ wekheshecoddceranee’ hoccces c9n OOO 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick's beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authers of the United States: 

IRVING, Bey ane Coo TONGFELLOW, Miss 


SEDGWICK RS. SIGOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHWORTH 
MITCHELL, wins OLMES, KENNEDY, MRS. Mow- 


URTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET PULLER 


OLI, CHANNING, ME&. gna. M Mrs. KIRKLAND, 
Saxr, im, LOWELL, B ain Wee ire 
GHER, CozzENs, HALLECK. : 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
tmiums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT On the following 
terms: 
1 Subscr' 5 Rh -d in advance, postage 
As enous one aidan toe 


Teabove Emgrutiagerersccreccrstscescessee, 640 


a tr OF F CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches, 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Prociama- 
tion”), who was commissioned ahes to design and 
a work alike 
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valuable 


produced is conception and thoroug 
artistic in a combinations. [t has been reproduced 
Iebograph a i eee requiring manipulation soa - os 
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seri on of its salient features: 
Fi ti wt Se ur righ me 
represen a grou . 
Denstiful children engaved in oatdoor recrea- 


Pons, under the shade of a Tenerable tree, fron a 
ae ee re eda suniae.. In this swing 
a young ge. smilin upon, it the bold lad who is 

a Pp n asa test whether 
or nots saves butter; whil oaether sweet girl, with 
an 


a very 
digni ‘iook’ with his slate ane pooke un- 
der h 1 arm, @ Mok king at the effect 
oduced. inte, 9 is also in the foreground a S ievariet 
fe ‘ulmaux . Which seems to take a deep interest 
eae while in the background is a sail- 
e a tai 
abundanes; and the mod- 
ness. Itis a egitgte ful 
fousehol picture, wutted to any parior or drawing. 
s picture has every a 
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admiration of it and pronou mee it A ppsltivels tplondea, 
Th at Len Se we have ad chromoed, at eae 
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CHARLES § SUMNER. 


Pa new and “waxnidcent Tye et in Engraving o 
Sumner by te am artis’ itehte, a 


bd and 

ers and friends will ome understand that they 

oe have this splendid work of art a ey 
8 the name of one new ogescriver, with $3.70 


— advance. This new and perfect engravin 
aE INDEPEN DENT) is well wort 
se ure $TO, as S similar engravings usually sell at 


GRANT AND > sm agg 


Size 14 by 18 Inch 

Mr. Ritchie nas engraved ject os accvrate ana 

Qeentifur Steel Engruvings of President Grant and 

Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 

fine works of artto subscribers for Tus LNDEPEND~ 
Pun on ae Sewn a an 

bserfber, one year, in Sfrance, postage 

paid, including both of the above Bngravings. . 


EDWIN M. 8 ee 
4 by 18 Inc 


Size 1 
We have beautiful Steel A rr a pies 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seeretary 

M n’s Cabinet~Edwin M. 
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BISHOP FOSTER AGAIN. 


Tie time we deprecate and propitiate the 
title worshipers. When some weeks ago we 
called attention to the little difference of 
opinion between Bishop Foster and Bishop 
James the Apostle on the matter of grading 
the seats in churches betweea rich and poor 
we were so heedless as to omit the title of 
Bishop in the heading of our article. The 
Methodist organs as one advocate have 
rushed to take the part of the modern 
Bishop, and have expressed no little vexa- 
tion at our omitting his title. Says one of 
the Advocates: ‘‘ Bishop Foster is addressed 
simply as ‘Randolph 8. Foster,’ as if be 
were a criminal of the worst degree, un- 
worthy of any title by which he could be 
sucpectedof beinga gentleman.” Says an- 
other, and this time the chief of the Advocates: 
“ He is addressed by his proper name, simply 
as he would write it himself, as if he werea 
convicted highwayman or assassin.” ‘It 
unfrocks him,” complains Zion’s Herald of 
the beading of our article. When we speak 
of plain Abraham Lincoln or Gilbert Haven 
we do not mean to imply tbat they are as 
bad as assassins, When one of these Ad- 
vocates in the same article speaks of plain 
“ Revels of Mississippi,” and its very next 
article says that plain *‘ James De Puy fell 
asleep sweetly in Jesus,” does it wish it 
understood that these men are ‘criminals 
of the worst decree’’? We have no great 
respect, we confess, for titles and have a 
decided opinion that most bishops are in- 
jured by their appointment. To our mind, 
a bishop is as good as a presiding elder or 
a traveling preacher if be does his work as 
well; end no better. We suppose there 
must be bishops, and their office is useful 
and bosorable; but we are somewhat remiss 








about worshiping their titles, If, however, 
the Adevcates believe that the disciple 
should be above his Lord, and areoffended 
that we have * unfrocked” one of their 
bishops, we hereby restore bim his lawn. 

Onr criticism of Bishop Foster was based 
simply on the report in Zhe Southwestern 
Ohristian Advocate of his address to the 
Louisiana Conference, as prepared by its 
secretary. I¢ was all we knew, and it was 
enough. In that address the Bishop told 
the colored people that the churches had 
the right to exclude them from their con- 
gregations, and that the General Confer- 
ence could not interfere with the internal 
working of churches. He had himself 
many times been kept out of Methodist 
churches (though he did not intimate how 
or why). So “‘acolored congregation has 
@ right to say we don't want white people 
in our churches”—that is, unless the white 
people are presiding elders with authority. 
There were kind words for the colored 
people. He had himself, as he said, asso- 
ciated with them and eaten at their houses; 
and that was a ‘‘great thing,” he said. 
But on the matter of the exclusion of 
colored people from white churches he 
uttered not one word of rebuke, nothing 
but apology. 

We have since received from New Or- 
leans some further information. The first 
came to us in a letter from one of the col- 
ored preachers to whom Bishop Foster 
spoke, thanking us for our words of truth, 
and on that ground subscribing for Tug 
INDEPENDENT. Next came to us the reply 
of Zhe Southwestern Ohristian Advocate, 
whose abusive language we are not con- 
cerned with, but only with its confession, 
while apologizing for bim, that Bishop 
Foster was wrong. These are its words: 


** As to the right of a congregation, white 
or black, to exclude from their house on 
account of color we cannot accept the 
Bishop's opinion. It may be so on strict 
legal grounds; but this we doubt, only in 
so far as each individual pewholder has 
absolute control over his rented property. 
At any rate, it wasin this legal sense that 
Bishop Foster spoke; and, while we cannot 
accept it and would not hesitate to de- 
nounce its application in any care where an 
effort was made to separate God's children 
on the basis of either intellectual, social, or 
race caste, still as between Bishop Foster 
aod Toe EPENDENT,”’ etc. 


Where the New Orleans Adwoscate goes on 
to call us ungentlemanly in our language 
and timeserving we can excuse it so long 
as it thus records its emphatic rebuke of 
Bishop Foster’s position. The Methodist 
Church in New Orleans and io the country 
is truer than its bishop. 

We will now give a few further facts not 
hitherto published, which will shed light 
on this matter. In 1874, when Mrs. Van 
Cott was in New Orleans, holding revival 
meetings in the Ames M. E. church (white), 
the invitation to those meetings was so 
broad that the colored people there thought 
they might accept it on equal terms. They 
found themselves mistaken. When they 
came to the door, they were refused admit- 
tance, except to the gallery, which is re- 
served all over the South for the subject 
class. The preacher of the Carrollton 
church, New Orleans, had he been white, 
would bave gone on the platform ; being 
colored, he was sent to the gallery. The 
wife of another preacher was ordered to 
the gallery; but, with commendable spirit, 
she refused to go and returned home. The 
aggrieved ministers, in behalf of their 
flocks, brought the matter up in the preach- 
ers’ meeting, and reported that it had 
produced great dissatisfaction among their 
people, who felt that the promises of the 
Brooklyn General Conference were not be- 
ing fulfilled. The colored people agreed to 
ask satisfaction of the Annual Conference, 
When it met, they presented the subject 
and called the Bishop’s attention to it, and 
asked him distinctly if it was not the law 
of the “Discipline” of 1872 that there 
should be no distinction made in the Church 
on account of race or color. He replied 
that such was the case. The Bishop was 
then asked how it was that the Ames M. E. 
church could make the colored people go 
to the gallery. The Bishop replied that the 
General Conference did not interfere with 
the internal arrangements of the churches; 
that these matters they bad power 
to arrange to suit themselves; tbat it 





was not time yet for the whites and 
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blacks to sit together, and thet, if 





they were not satisfied, the door was open 
for them to go out. One of the preachers 
has since done so, and the colored people, 
weare informed, are very much dissatisfied. 
One of them writes: “If the Gospel is 
right, the Bishop is wrong: for the design 
of the Gospel is to bring together in one 
all who are of the household of faitb, and 
the Bishop's is to separate the colored from 
the white Christians. The colored people 


here are not satisfied, as will in due time be- 


seen.” And they ought not to be. 

Bishop Foster’s language was enough for 
us. Now here are the facts which gave 
occasion for it We appeal to you, Meth- 
odiste, were we not right in rebuking him? 
Do you consent that your bishop when ap- 
pealed to by the proscribed and despised 
shall bid them be content with the refusal 
to them of religious equality? While weare 
fighting for the Negro’s civil rights, some 
through national and others through state 
legislation, shall we allow the Church to 
set a Devil’s example to the state? Above 
all, shall the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which has quite as noble an anti-slavery 
record as any other and is doing a work 
for liberty second to nove in the South— 
shall this Church apologize for a congre- 
gation or a bishop that strengthens the un- 
holy barriers of caste? 

a RR 
THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
, SENATE. 


Tue Senate adjourned last week sine die, 
after having been in special session for 
nineteen days. The one topic which con- 
sumed nearly all its time is the interminable 
Louisiana question. On the first day of 
the session Senator Morton introduced two 
resolutions—the one proposing to admit 
Pinchback as senator-elect from Louisiana; 
the other declaring ‘‘the state government 
now existing in the State of Louisiana and 
represented by William P. Kellogg as gov- 
eroor’ to be ‘‘the lawful government of 
said state.” Neither of these resvlutions 
was passed. The first having been dis- 
cussed till the 16th of March, and the dis- 
cussion, especially the speeches of Senators 
Edmunds and Christiancy, disclosing the 
fact that the Republican senators were by 
no means a unit upon the question, Senator 
West moved and the Senate agreed to post- 
pone the further consideration of the reso- 
lution until the second Monday of Decem- 
ber next. ‘This was a simple device to 
avoid a direct vote on the merits of the 
quéstion, with the strong probability that 
Pinchback would be rejected. 

The other resolution, which would have 
shared the same fate if it had come toa 
vote, was on the same day superseded by 
one offered by Senator Frelinghuysen, 
reading as follows: 

** Resolved. That the Senate approve of 
the action heretofore taken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in protecting 
Louisiana from domestic violence,and are 
of opinion that he should continue to 
recognize in that state the existing state 
government.” 

The Republican senators, after bolding 
two or three caucuses, seem to have come to 
the conclusion that they could not agree to 
adopt this resolution. While approving of 
the action of the President, it implied 
more in favor of the legality of the Kel- 
logg government than such senators as 
Edmunds and Christiancy were willing to 
concede.» Hence, as the fruit of caucus 
counsel, Senator Anthony, on the 20th of 
March, moved to take up the Frelinghuy- 
sen resolution; and, the motion being 
adopted, he then moved to strike out all 
after the word ‘‘resolyed” and substitute 
the following: 

“That the action of the President in 
protecting the government of Louisiana, 
of which William P. Kellogg is the ex- 
ecutive, and of the people of that state 
against domestic violence, and in enforcing 
the laws of the United States in that state, 
is approved.” 

This resolution was last week passed by 
83 yeas to 24 nays, and this is the result of 
the entire discussion of the Louisiana 
question in the Senate for more than two 
years. In view of the character of the 
discussion and the nature of the issue in- 
volved, the resolution is about as meaning- 
less as anything can well be. It étudiously 
dodges the very point upon which the 
Senate choukd have expressed en opinion, if 












itsaid anything. No Republican doubts 
whetber the President has acted accord'ng 
to his convictions in sustaining the Kel- 
logg government and putting down resist- 
ance thereto. This is not the question at 
all. The real question is whether these 
convictions are correct, and upon this 
point the resolution is intentionally evasive. 
The President has not asked either house 
of Congress to endorse his honesty; but 
he bas asked Congress to take legislative 
action on the subject, and thereby guide 
him in his executive duties This is just 
what both houses through two entire 
sessions have persistently refused to do. 

The resolution, moreover, is not wortb 
the powder of the debate; and the Demo 
crats would have been wise in letting it 
pass at once, without any resistance. It is 
not legislation; but simply the opinion of 
thirty-three senators, who disagree among 
themselves, as opposed to twenty-four. 
the senators voting for it bad met in s 
private parlor and appended their names 
to a paper containing such a declaration, it 
would have been just what it is now—ne 
more and no less. Congress was not inv 
session when the resolution was passed; 
and the Senate—except to confirm or reject 
appointments, approve or reject treaties, 
and admit or reject applicants for seats iv 
its own body—bad no constitutional power 
to do anything partaking of the nature of 
legislative action. It might have expressed 
forty opinions on as many different sub- 
jects, and they would all be nothing but 
opinions. Its opportunity for specific and 
definite action, that would mean something, 
was furnished by the application of Pinch- 
back for a seat. The resolution of Senator 
Morton proposing his admission, had it 
been passed or rejected, would have settled 
the question by the authority of the Senate 
as to the validity of his credentials, and, by 
necessary inference, as to the legality of 
the Kellogg government. The Senate, 
however, chose not to improve this oppor- 
tunity. 

Having thus failed to deal with Pinch. 
back, the wise policy for the Senate was 
simply to let the subject alone. The Pres- 
ident is in no special need of its compli- 
ments, especially when they are so lett- 
handed, ambiguous, and evasive as this one, 
Indeed, complimentary resolutions or res- 
o'utions of censure passed by either house 
of Congress in respect to the President are 
not in good taste. It so happens that he is 
himself a co-ordinate department of the 
Government, acting upon his own respon- 
sibility under the Constitution and laws ot 
the United States. His actionis not review 
able by either house or both, except by 
legislation or by impeachment and trial for 
offeuses. If Congress proposes anything 
affecting the President, these are the proper 
methods. All others are out of taste and 
out of place. 


Editorial Hotes, 


ANDREW JOHNSON last week made his first 
speeeb in the Senate since his return to public 
life. Curiosity drew together a large audience 
to hear the ex-President. The epeech itself 
was thoroughly Andrew Johnson in its egotism 
and as thoroughly so in {ts spiteful allusions to 
the President. Asan argument on the Lonis- 
fana question it does not deserve to be named 
in comparison with the speeches of Senators 
Thurman, Bayard, Edmunds, Christiancy, and 
ex-Senator Carpenter on the same subject. It 
was simply a wandering harangue, without 
point or consecutiveness of thought, rough 
and exceedingly commonplace in its style, 
pompous and pretentious in {ts self-assump- 
tions, and characteristic of the man of 
passions and ill tempers, rather than of 
the statesman of self-control and good 
sense. The person most seriously damaged 
when the speech was finished was Andrew 
John¥on himself. Increasing years have 
brought to him no increase of wisdom. His 
return to the Senate was greeted by many flat- 
tering compiiments. Circumstances. had 
given him the advantage of a peculiar posi- 
tion, and had he been a wise man, he would 
not have thrown it all away in a single speech. 
There is no help for a public man who destroys 
himeelf. One who fights enemies may become 
stronger for the fight; but when he is his own 
victim be is past all cure. — ne 














Govanwon Tr.pEs's special message to the 
legislature of this state in regard to canal con- 
travts, to which we referred last week, bas 
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produeed, as we anticipated that it would, a 
‘feted contin and throughout 
: state. “Ithas Sorted bani’ the 
camp of the Canal: harcly inferior to 
those famous exp made‘a few years since 
‘im respect to the Tammany Riog. The Gov- 
ernor charges a virtual conspiracy between 
certain state officials and canal contractors to 
cbeat the state by what is no better than a 
series of fraudulent tricks ; and if his facts and 
figures can be trusted,as we shall assume 





~ that they can be until the contrary -is 


proved, then the state within the last five 
years, to go no further back, hos been 
fleeced to the amount of millions. We 
are not surprised that the parties involved 
should be alarmed or that the people should 
be aroused. The movement is a bold one on 
the part of Governor Tilden. It is creditable 
alike to his courage and official integrity. 
The legislature should unfiiuchingly inves- 
tigate the whole question to the bottom 
and provide remedies that will put an end to 
this system of thieving coutracts. No com- 
promises should ba made and no half-way 
measures be adopted. No matter who falls, 
let the truth come out and let the law aim its 
penal thander at rascality. -Any tampering 
with this business, pow officially brought te- 
fore the legislature, wiil prove the Lody utterly 
unfit to represent afree people. We commend 
Governor Tilden and hope that he will fight it 
out on this line to the bitter end. 





Tr is almost a quarrel, if not two quar 
rels, a8 the matter stands. The Sustentation 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church has 
regularly had February allotted to them fortheir 
collections in the churches. This year Sustenta- 
tion, as usual, claimed the month of February. 
Whereupon, Dr. William Speer, secretary of 
the Beard of Education, wrote sharply to the 
papers that February was their mouth. How 
that could be nobody understood. It was as 
perfect a surprise to the officers of the Assembly 
and to the vaiious secretaries as it was to 
congressmen to discover that the postage on 
newspaper and pamphiets had been increased. 
But the records of the General Assembly 
proved tbat Dr. Speer wes right. How it 
nappened seems to have been this. The As- 
sembly changed the day of Prayer for Colleges 
from Frebruary to January. The Board of 
Education thought that, since the day had been 
put back a month, the time of collecting had 
oetter go back too; and somewhat shrewdly 
the Board of Education got the month assigned 
co them, nobody noticing the assignment, and, 
the work of the Sustentation Cowmittee bay- 
sng been transferred to the Board of Home 
Missions, to be managed under their direction. 
Sustentation being. thus left out in the cold, 
Or. Hatfield, in the kindness of bis heart, on 
ais own responsibility, assigned March to that 
sause, and so published it on the cover of the 
‘*Minutes” of the General Assembly. Here 
Or. McCosh steps on the stage. Sustentation 
was his pet scheme. He may be said to have 
oeen its father. Every year he sent outa cir- 
sular letter to all the churches through all the 
Presbyterian papers, bidding them remember 
ais favorite cause. The failure of Susten- 
ation, with a debt of $30,000, was not pleasant 
»o him and he was not very well pleased with 

he action of the General Assembly in trans- 
ferring it. to the Board of Home Missions. 
(his year he writes his annual encyclical on 
sustentation and the tone of it has given con- 
siderable offense. We do hot need to char- 
acterize it; but will cnly say that Dr. H. J. 
Van Dyke has replied to it in The 

wna severe and sarcastic style, representing it 
«8 Officious and taking the president of the 
College of New Jersey to task for the tone of 
suspicion with which he spoke of the present 
custodians of Sustentation, who, he said, had 
better be watched. Meanwhile the churches 
are accepting Dr. Hatfield’s assignment of 
March, the last month in the ecclesiastical 
year, as the month for collections for Susten- 
tation, and the end of the month will, we 
trust, put an end to the difference. 


Tu forlornest hope we know of is the fated 
band that dares to face the ‘“‘ schoolmaster ” in 
the modern spelling-school, Qae by one they 
are called up before an eager crowd, more re- 
morseless than ever turned down their thumbs 
ina Roman amphitheater, Every soldier but one 
must fall, and loud will be the delight as each 
goes'down. ‘‘ Baker” cries the master, who 
begins by playing with his predestined victim. 
The captain of the first side spells it triumph- 
antly. ‘* Baby” the master shouts to the other 
captain, who successfully resents the imputa- 
tion And then the words fly fast and faster, 
and thick as autumn leaves the dead cover the 
ground. Common words they are, too; words 
so common that everybody thought he could 
spell them—cocoon, fricassee, separate, cate- 
chise, accordion, license, innuendo, numskull, 
scintillate, appell, fulfill, asecendency, alpaca, 
macaroni, deleble, tussle, tranquillity, gypsy, 
curtey, sibyl, scintillate, whimsey,. asafetida, 
actrument, ignitible, conferree, berass, seize, 





dred* more which our proof-reader~ knows 
the spelling of. At) last all .are. down 
but one, She stands alone—it is always 
she—and takes her Webster amid the, plaud- 
its of the crowd, each one. of . whom 
krows he could spell every word that was 
missed. And they are not so far out ofthe way, 
for the speller, in the excitement, loses his self- 
control and down he goes, more than half the 
time on a word whose spelling be knows per- 
fectly well. The revival of the spelling-school 
is very curious; but it affords a pleasant and 
iostractive entertainment, and even the spellers 
get used to being killed and soon come rather 
toenjoyit. We make two suggestions. Al- 


ways allow any spelling given either by Web- 
ster or Wercester. Rule out utterly all words 
which a cultivated person is not likely to have 
met, including all proper names, technical 
terms, and very rare or obsolete words. 


It is time to take away the troops from 
South Carolina—if the election by its general 
assembly to the important office of comptrol- 
ler is any {ndex. The Assembly bas a two- 
third majority of Republicans, who presented 
three or four candidates for the office, The 
Democrats presented, however, the most com- 
petent candidate in the person of a gentleman 
who had been in the last campaign the fiercest, 
ablest, and most industrious opponent of the 
Republican party. The result is so remarka- 
ble as to be phenomenal. The majority, with 
the exception of little more than a dozen 
votes, went over to the enemy, and by a vote 
of 127 out of 143 elected the best man. The 
carpet-bagger and the ex-Coufederate, the 
aristocrat and the field-band—white, black, and 


brown—were at last agreed. Gov. Chamber- 
lain’s victory In the caseof Mr. Cardozo is 
peapee complete, and if the state is not polit- 
ca'ly reconstructed we cannot suggest what 
more is needed. 


....Dr. J. D. Easter, we are told, was to begin 


at Easter his rectorship of the Cathedral church 


at Omaha. He is an Eastern man, from the 
Diocese of Easton, we believe. 





Publisher's Department, 


AN OFFER TO Suit THe TrowEes.—On re- 
ceipt of $2 for single or $3 for double truss, 
Messrs, Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, 
N. Y., will send their Patent Rupture Belt 
by mail, postpaid, to any address. The 
Rupture Belt ranks among the best appli- 
ances for the relief and cure of ‘hernia. 

a cg 


SooTHtne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Goughs, Celds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption, It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 

———— EEE 

DR. ROGERS’'S VEGETABLE WORM 
SYRUP.—One great blessing of our age is 
the facility for procuring remedies for vari- 
ous diseases, carefully prepared and ready 
to be administered. John F. Henry, Curran 
& Co., of New York, have a list of nearly 
one hundred articles which they manufac- 
ture in their laboratory there; and among 
these there is none of greater value to chil- 
dren than Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm 
Syrup. Pleasant, palatable, and effective. 
Price 25 cents per bottle. Jonn F. Henry, 
Curran & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, New York. 

Dr. Townstey’s ToornHacse ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 

e ee 


LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 


MANHATTAN, Kan. 
R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir :—Your Favorite Prescription 
bas don emy wifea world of good. She has 
taken nearly two bottles and bas felt better 
the past two weeks than at any time in thé 
past two years, No more periodical pains; 
none of that «ching back or dragging sensa- 
tion in ber stomach she has been accus- 
tomed to forseveral years. Ihave somuch 
confidence in it that I would be perfectly 
willing to warrant it to certain customers 
of ours who would be glad to get hold of 
relief at. any expense. Ihave tried many 
patent medicines, but never bad apy occa- 
sion to extol on a 

ery y yours, 
, as Geo. B. Wartrxa, 
Mrs. E. R. DAty, Metropolis, Ill., writes: 

“Dr. R. V. Pierce :—My sister is using 

the Favorite Preseription, with great bene- 








t. a 

Tier Ann Frissre, Lehman, Pa., writes: 

* Dr. R. V. Pierce:—What I bave taken of 
your medicine has been of more benefit to 
me than all others and bundreds of doctors’ 
bills, 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Preécription is sold 
by dealers in medicines generally. 


——— 

Tr best is the cheapest. Bay DEVUE'S 
BRILLIANT OIL. The safest aud best 
oil in the world. 


THE, INDEPENDENT. 


nano a. eet iow “whisk — aad ' pony 






M. ALTMAN & CO.'S PRICE LIST. 

Tus enterpristig™ firm, baying been in 
businessso many yeurs in this city and being 
80 wed and favorably known for strict in- 
tegrity and honorable dealing, have just 
issued from the press a complete Catalogue, 
or Price-list, containing 16 pages of closely 
plinted.matter, composed exclusively of a 
minute description and prices for thesame of 
a $250,000 stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 

llinery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
grew Costumes, Cloxks, Basques, 

osiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trimmings, 
Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and the thou- 
sand and one articles usually sold in first- 
class city houses, which wil be sent, free of 
cost, to any one sending address and pustage 
stamp for mailing the same, 

We have examined this price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of everv 
article is so perfect and complete as to make 
the selection extremely easy and certain of 
giving satisfaction. They agree to refund 
the money in every case where the goods 
turn out different than their representations 
make them out to be. The standing of the 
house is such that we cheerfully vouch for 
the truth of their representation. Address 
M. Altman & Co.,cor. 6th Ave. &19thst..N.Y. 


NEW CARPETS. 


As the season has arrived when it is 
necessary to purchase new carpets, it will 
not be out of place to refer our patrons to 
the announcement of the Crossleys, to be 





found in this issue of our paper. To meet- 


the large demand for their goods and in 
order that customers may have the full 
benefit of buying from first hands, they 
have organized a retuil department at 820 
and 822 Broadway, corner of Pearl street, 
and placed on exhibition sample pieces of 
those patterns which will be the leading 
styles for the spring season. Parties fur- 
pishing will find it to their advantage to 
buy from them. 
a RR 

Tue attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the old-established 
firm of Chickering & Sons, manufacturers 
of Piano-fortés. This is one of the oldest and 
largest houses in the Piano business in this 
country. For more than filty years these 
instruments have been before the public 
and have given the mast*unqualified satis- 


faction. We advise all those who are de-- 


sirous of purchasing a first-class instrument 
to call and examine their largeand splendid 
stock of superior Piano-‘ortes, at moderate 
prices, Attention is also culled to the fact 
that these instruments can now be pur- 
chased upon the easy monthly payment plan, 
which offers advantages to all persons, 
whereby they may possess a good piano 
upon the easiest possible terms. 


COOK, SON & JENKINS. 


Mr. Jenxrns, the well-known head of 








the American branch of the above firm, has _ 


just returned from Europe, where he has 
been making business arrangements for the 
coming season. 

This firm has been appointed general pas- 
senger agents for the British Government 
by the Duke of Richmond, for the Centen- 
nial. We congratulate them on the ap- 
pointment, for we know from personal ac- 


quaintance that it is well deserved. 
a RR 


$100 SAVED. 


Every Farmer and Merchant can save 
$100 by buying a 4-ton Scale of the Catcaco 
Scate Co., 68 and 70 West Monroe &t., 
Chicago. IIL, at $60. Made of the very 
best material and fully warranted. They 
are the best Hay, Grain and Stock Scale in 
use and are sent toall parts of the country. 
They also make all other kinds of Scales 
and sell at the lowest prices. They furoish 
catalogues or any information upon appli- 
cation. 
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RUBBER PAINT. 


Tose in want of good paint and cheap 
paint, an article all mixed, in any color and 
ready for immediate use, should read the 
advertisement of the Rubber Paint Co., in 
‘another column. This article has been well 
tested and found to be reliable. Full par- 
ticulars, together with sample of colors and 
price-list, can be obtained from 506 West 
street, New York. 


ne RMB TI 
Experience only will teach you what re- 
lief from tender feet, corns, and bunions you 





can have b Datey’s Macross Par 
i y using = 
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GRAND OPZNING, 
WEDNESDAY, A TrE. 
ea a ' 

Deeraar & Tarior, having made im- 
portant changes and improvements in their 
immense Furniture establishment, giving 
them increased facilities for the transaction 
of their business, will give a grand opening 
on Wednesday, April 7th, of their new 
spring stock, consisting of fine and medium 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, and Dining- 
room Furniture, Mirrors, Cornices, Lambre- 
quins, Hair Mattresses, Beds, Bedding, etc. 
Their entire stock they offer (on that day 
only) for actual cost for cash. This novel 
ofier we believe has never before been 
made, and should attract wide attenilon, 
coming as it does from this old and reliable 
house. We say to our friends, one and all, 
this is an opportunity which should be .im- 
proved. Don’t forget the number, 87 and 
89 Bowery. 


EE 


THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


WE congratulate The Jilustrated Weekly 
on the spleadid success that they hnve at- 
tained. They now bave a circulation not 
far short of thirty thousand and still in- 
creasing. This is due partly to the merits 
of the paper, partly to their beautiful 
chromo, and partly to the inducements they 
offer to agents. ‘The latter we understand 
are reaping dountilul harvesta in all dircc- 
tions, 








ZERO REFRIGERATOR. 


One of the most desirable articles in the 
family isa gooi refrigerator, and one of 
the best and most popular mukers in the 
city is Leslie, 224 and 226 West 23.1 street. 
He has now on exhibition bis spring stock, 
embracing every desirable style, size, and 
pattern, sulted to the wants of all. We 
have used this refrigerator, ard belicve 
there is nothing better in the market. Sce 
advertisement, elsewhere. 

rr 

Enricu & Co. repeat their offer to furnish 
to subscribers for 10 eents their ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review ” (worth $4), containing Fashion 
Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, In- 
fants’ Wear, and other articles too numer. 
ous to mention. Subscribe at once. Ebrich 
& Co., 287 and 289 Eighth Avenue. 


PLANTERS OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS 
will probably find in the stock of R, B 
PARSONS & CO, what they need for 
their Lawns and Gardens, whether Orna- 
mental Trees, Fiowering Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Evergreens, Rbododendrons, etc. 
For catalogues, free, address at Village of 
Flushing, N. Y. 











RHODODENDRONS 
and other TREES and PLANTS. 
8 B. PARSONS & SONS, 


Near Kissena Sration, Fiusnine, N. Y. 





A WORK OF ART. 


Wir pleasure we call attention to the 
advertisement of Messrs. Gebbie & Barrie, 
of Philadelphia, which appears in our book 
columns. Their publication is one of the 
finest works of art ever published and well 


worth the price asked. 
SScEEnerineemeniceneenneenennainnien 


CANCER CURED SY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Boxp’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTEs unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer snd Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city and remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Iastitute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city aud the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 

Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 


Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 
Penna. Cancer Institute, 
8208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Desmonp & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delpbia, Pa., ag-ee to send to each sub- 
scriber to tis paper who willforward 10 
cents to their address as above a book of 
choice seleciions from the poetical works of 
Bynos, Moors, and BuRNa 




















. OBDERING GOODS. 
—s 

Ovn afivertisers vow inform us that they 
are receiving « large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in ‘respouse 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely; without any thought of 
risk or dlasppoiotment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be bad at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safcly send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT a8 & medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our renders when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisemeut in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
@ proper introduction and secure tbe most 
honorabie and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A elance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it, And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

Oe Ne a 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tne INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Bivder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ Tak INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar eacb, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. ,-4-_- 
ww 














IMPROVED 
MUSIC 
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PAPER FILE. 
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HARNESS. 


C. M. Moseman & Brornern, 114 Cham- 
bers street, bave now on exhibition an 
immense stock of harnesses and stable fur- 
nishing goods, to which they invite the 
specinl attention of our readers. Their 
stock embraces every variety of goods, 
both plain and ornamental, and is offered 
for casb and cash only at the very lowest 
market prices. Buyers at wholesale or re- 
tail can at this popular and responsible 
house have all their wants promptly sup- 
plied. See their advertisement, elsewhere, 
and then write for a price-list, which will 
be sent free. 

eR ae 


FURNITURE. 


Furniture of the most desirable pattern 
and in every style is manufactured and 
solid by Degraaf & Cochrane, of Nos. 152 
and 154 West 23d street, New York. They 
have been many years engaged in this 
business, and have @ well-earned reputa- 
tion for making the best of goods and 
selling them at very low rates, Their im- 
mense warerooms in 28d street are worth a 
visit from our readers at any time, and 
whoever goes there wil] meet with cour, 
teous attention._ 


@ 





. CHENEY BROTHERS. 

Aono the many leliges which the cele- 
brated silk manufacturers, Cheney Broth- 
ers,of Hartford, Conn., are continually re- 
ceiving, one recently written by a lady who 
bas made a trip round the world will io- 


terest many of our readers: 
New Yorx, March 1st, 1875. 
Messrs. CoENgY BRoTHERs: 

“ A year and a half ago my father’s busi- 
ness necessitated a voyage ta China, and I 
was permitted to nccompany bim, upon con- 
dition that I confine my luggage to a valise 
the size of his own. The who'e question 
hinged upon a traveling dress proof against 
earth, air, wear, tear, and water—some- 
thing that would always look stylish—and 
what should jit be? Everybody said‘‘ black 
silk.” At this time a young lady, visiting 
some friends of ours, hearing the discussion, 
susgested a **Cheney” American Silk, say- 
ing that the dress she then had on was one, 
and that sbe bad been wearing ita large 
prt of the time for four years! which 
seemed incredible, as the dress still looked 
very elegant. I paid $2 a yard for the silk, 
had an extra corsage made—one with frills 
of lace at throat and wrists, for “full dress 
occasions” —and with that one dress and a 
flannel wrapper I set out with Father to 
make the tour du monde. We went via San 
Francisco, the Pacific Ocean, and came 
back by Cuiro, Naples, and Havre to New 
York. The firm body of the silk prevented all 
tendency to rumple or become ‘*‘ dowdy,” 
‘‘atringy-like,” and, from some hocus-pocus 
of manufacturing, which seems to be your 
secret, or from the Yankeefled fiber of the 
warp and woof, which never ‘‘ give up,” it 
is at the same time saved from cutting and 
cracking. It woresplendidly. I need hardly 
say that I had no miszivings about purchas- 
ing it,as the silk in color is the same in 
quality, firmness. and finish as the black, and 
lam fully confident that I shall find my 
spring costume as {ull of splendid service and 
satisfaction as 1 did my black one, while I 
must confess, as I look upon its exquisite 
color, that I am considerably more vain in 
it. Father isa rabid ‘* Provectionist,” and 
so endorses my patriotism ; but I fancy that 
he enjoys the economy of dressing his 
household in American silk quite as much as 
he does the idea of pouring our money into 
home manufacturers’ instead of French 
coffers. Excuse the lencth of my letter. I 
merely wanted to tell you, in order to 
satis'y my own beart, how much I owe of 
comfort and good looks to an American 
silk during one year’s jaunt, snd how much 
I would like to be able to say to every 
woman discussing the important question 
of ‘‘ what to wear,” who wants something 
at the same time economical, serviceable, 
and elegant, to “go and do likewise,” just 
= bave done, and she will never repent 
O° it, 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, AND MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE. 


Tue great piano manufacturers, Julius Bauer 
& Co., have enlarged and improved their mag- 
nificent piano establishment, on the corner of 
State and Monroe streets, under the Palmer 
House, in a very tasteful manner. The rooms 
are neatly frescoed and well arrsnged. The 
office bas also been very much enlarged and 
has the appearance of a substantial banking- 
house. One department stands alone for the 
celebrated Kuabe pianos; another for the Fa- 
vorite Bauer; the third is used for the organ 
department; while the fourth Is devoted exclu- 
sively to their large importation of musical 
merchandise and musical instruments. This 
well-known firm has not only the largest and 
finest rooms, but dealers and agents will find 
the largest stock and the best instruments in 
the world. They have recently introduced in 
the pianos of their manufacture two valuable 
improvements, secured by patents, which we 
advise the musical profession and the music- 
loving public to examine. The same care is 
exercised in the selection of seasoned woods, 
éte., and the materials in every detail that has 
80 long distinguished the best European mak- 
ers. Observe the address, JULIOS BAUER 
& CO., corner State and Monroe streets, under 
Palmer Ilouse, Chicago. 


Re 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


Att ALu MN & of the above school are earn- 
estly requested to send at once their names 
and addresses to Principal Bragdon, Auburn 
dale, Mass. An Alumne Association is to 
bs formed. Also any one knowing the 
whereabouts of any Alumna will confer a 
great favor by sending it to same party. 


LASELL wants to know where her daughters 
are! 
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WE would again call the particular at- 
tention of our readers to “ D. & Thompeon's 
Matchless Baking Powder.” He is the old- 
est manufacturer of this article in the West 
and from long experience has compounded 
a powder that has no equal for purity, 
strength, and healthy productions. When 
we say we use and endorse these goods we 
mean that we, the editors of THe InpE- 
PENDENT, use them in our families. We 
consider the.n beneficial to health when as 
good as the article referred to, and would 
not like to be without them. Send orders to. 
D. 8. Thompson, 30°and 82 South Water 
street, Chicago, LiL — 


RN B’Y! 
THUS 18 THE GHORT LINE AND DIRECT 


f ané San Francieco. 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lac. 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Madison and Winona. 
Green Bay and Escanaba. 
sow 
oux Cit eyo 
Yankton, Dakota. 
Lake Geneva, 
Freeport and Galena. 
. Dubuque and Waterloo. 
This popular rante is unsu for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, ell- 
ballasted, and Jerject Track of Steel Pails, the 
Celebrated /Fullman Palace Slee 





perfect Telegraph 8 f hag Tn 
ect Telegraph System of Mo ne, 
the Regularity with which they run, the ad- 


mirable arrangement of running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
FORTS In MODERN RatLwar TRAVELING. 

It you are going West, North, or Northwest, 
you should try this route. 





Tae Cu10aco, MILWAUKEF, AXND 8r. Pav 
Raitway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions ‘to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shoriest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 

ffices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 
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DYSPEPSIA Is the most complicated of 
all disorders and most variable in its symp- 
toms. Pain in the stomach, heartburn, 
flatulence, cold extremities, constipation of 
the bowels, depression of spirits, capricious 
appetite are all in turn the offspring of 
Ahis protean disease. It is generally asso- 
ciated with feeble action of the liver and 
often caused by its continued derangement. 
In such cases OSGOOD’S INDIA CHOL- 
AGOGUE is an unfailing remedy. By re- 
storing the liver to healthy action, it re- 
moves the cause of the disease, the system 
is relieved of accumulated bile,and soon 
regains its digestive powers. 

Sold by all druggists and medicine deal- 
8. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Havine tried the Averill Chemical Paint 
and found it all that is claimed for it, we 
propose, as the season for painting is now 
approaching, to keep this reminder set in 
type permanently, so that all our friends 
who wish a good article ‘can obtain it, as 
well as sample cards, and recommends 
from owners of the finest residences in the 
country, free of charge, by applying of the 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 82 Burling 
Slip, N. Y. 

DR. PRICE'S TRUE FLAVORING 

EXTRACTS. 


VANILLA, Lemon, and all extracts used 
in flavoring ice cream, jellies, cakes, ete. 
are acknowledged, after a thorough trial by 
the best housekeepers in the land, to be 
always as represented, bottles holding half 
more than others sold for same size, natural 
coloring, free from poisonous oils, so con- 
centrated tbat a small quantity gives all the 
flavor required. Strange that persons will 
use worthless extracts when such natural 
flavors as Dr. Price’s are to be bad. They 
are really equal to his celebrated Cream 
Baking Powder. 
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KF F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
W£INE OF I8&ON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
a or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded, Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth strvet, Philadelphia, 

A 
NO. 


259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st, 





LADIES.—Two cut Tr patterns of style of 
Mme. Harris's make wa be eat to those oubecr! 





the Youn: FASHION JOURNAL. It has 
all th stvies, with excellent . The 
JOURNAL will be sent every month, free of pomaes 
for one on receipt of - stamp for 
cop: ._ of amy article on: style 
78 | y. N. ¥. 
POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 
ae 


THE mails for Earope for the week ending 
Saturday, April 84,1875, will close at this 
office as follows : On Tuesday at 8 4. w., on 
Wednesday at &30 a, um. op Thursday at 





11:30 a. u., and on Sai at 11:80 a. uw. 
pan ph ay ae Pena 
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The most Delicions and Efficacious dentifrice 
It Strengthens the Gams, Whitens h, 
rves the Enamel an leaves . kee. 

— e oe eminent 
0 
Europe and 


Dentists of 
used by all the Courts thereo 
Sold by all Druggists. 





MARRIED. 


WItson—Cann—At Franklinvilie, Gloucester Co., 
N. J., March 2d, 1875, at the house of Thomas Wijson, 
-, Of the above-named place, by the brother-in- 

m, Rev. Geoere Stuart 
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son Mr. 
Cann, eldest daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Cann, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


POND’S EXTRACT has no equal for immediate 
relief, and by persistent use 
final. cure in all cases of 
Cuts, Brouisres, BURNs, 
ACHES of all kinds, BLEED- 
ING from any cause, etc., 
etc., all of which is fully 
treated upon in the little 
pamphlet accompanying 
each bottle. 

CAUTION.—As the popularity of PoND’s EXTRACT 
has tempted other parties to ‘‘ffer to the public imita- 
tions of it, in inferior and less efficient prepirations of 
Witch HAZEL, cai! only for POND’s EXTRACT, the 
only article made by the origina! parties, and don’t 
be deceived by any one, even with a name long asso- 
ciated with it, for no one ever made the genuine article 
not now connected with POND’s EXTRACT COMPANY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS. 


THE ~ ONLY STANCARD SEWING MA- 
CHINE Really Silent and Light-running; 











or that can be used with safety by delicate women; 





or that sewa directly from the spool; 


or wi seam can be readily taken out, if desired 
being at the same time the neatest, most elastic, and 


most durable known. 


THE ABOVE FACTS ARE WELL ATTESTED. 


_— 


LCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 

h N izing their Agency Depart- 

COMPANY se recrganinng tell Aeency Depart 
their machines in every city, town, or county. 


ADDRESS 658 BROADWAY, 
NEW YOR 


—-—— 


JAS. V. SCHENCK 


WILL REMOVE TO HIS NEW STORE 


183 CANAL STREET, 


where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 
customers, 








SHOWING 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


at lowest market prices, 


Wilcox & Kinney. 
BEDDING AND BED-ROOM 


FURNITURE. 


Hotels and Churches furnished at wholesale prices. 
Mattresses made over. 
Feathers renovated. 
No. 59 Fourth Ave., Opposite Stewart's, 
New York City. 
Successors to 
Jno. H Wucox & Co. 





M. I. WILCOX, 


E. B. KINNEY, 
(late with Messrs. B. W. MERRIAM & Co.) 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS are SNOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 





PABNUM'S REOPENIN G. 


UMPHANT SUCCESS OF MARVELOUS 

_ ENTERTAINMENT. 

TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE LOST IN ECSTATIC 
DELIGHT. 


THE GORGEOUS ORIENTAL SCENE, THE 


VISION OF THE HOURIS. 
VISION OF THE HOURIS. 


Introduces in one Grand Tabieanx 

Men, W: a and tahaeen including ag 

om-cn, 

Tae ae Ee te SIA rane 
was Aone in London 


Amazonian @X- 

pevesly Sons the sc wes and Sr in glittering 

heheh and thrilling Races will fol- 
three r = voth 


trom sto sess soured sts 





i A- 











The Travelers’ - 


COMPANY - | utara, Som. has 
pat’ W Life Policies and 070,000 Acci- 
dent Pol es. It has ia ° ward of Peo Militon 
Dollars in benefits to policyholders, It sells both 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


insurance of the best Quality on the Best Terms 

has cash eae tO a0 and a surplus to pol! y- 

ps pn be of over $1,0 ’, 000 ts premiums are low, 
ntract definite, and its pl. equa! to any. 


Insurance Co. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN BE. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 
New York Office, 207 Broadway. 


KINGSFORD $ 


OSWECO 
PURE AND SILVER GLOSS 


STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


hold reat ex- 
sel ence beng Bh the cuumontasien 5 * Europe 
ufacture. 


for Awerican man 


KINGSFORD'S 


POLVERIZED 


CORN STARCH, 


PREPARED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


Expressly for Food. 


When it is properly mate into puddings, it isa des- 
sert of great excellence 


fOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS: 

















sa Q THOM FHL NI 





ANY — x it. Sarre ig raed BLACK, AmD, 
F, 


READY Us 
cySRS : MAN t ‘BE His ow Pj . 
A Ad can tis we AINTER 


t Saredale 7. o ae It \ nat te -y - x 
of temperature and is perfectly waterp It 

sents the finest possible finish, witln not crack orpeel o off, 
tnd ts in every way the “ Best ” for dither inside 
r gone o ba laste thr from cantons to one-third 
las: 


se 


“nr a Fellows: New York Ci 
o. 5015 West atreet, New Vork 

est Van Buren street. Chicago. HLT bo. °3i6 
phe § Third strect. St, freak. Me.; an 
Wholesale Depot at Wm. Ning 2" Bro.. No. 2 
Sorth Liberty strect, Baliim 
Sample Card and Price-list ‘cons FREE on ap- 
dlication. 


WALL PAPERS 


MADE TO ORDER 





AT THE FACTORY OF 


Fr. BECK & CO., 


208 West 29th Street. 


COLORS OF CARPETS MATCHED. 


t= French Hangings copied at half 
the original cost. 









. REFRIGERATOR, 


Water and Milk 


225 West 284'8t., N.Y. 











C. ML MOSEMAN & BRO. 


SANUFKCTO RERS OF 





HARNES Single—8S, $12, $15, $29, to $100. 
se Double—$15, $20, $25, $30, to $500. 
PER SET. 
HORSW BLANKETS at $1, $1.50, $2, to $25 each. 
ROBES OF WOOL, PLUSH, and FUR, etc., at $3 to 
$100 each, and everything in the Horse line at low 
prices. 


Send for Wlustrated Price-List. 
WAREHOUSE: 
114 CHAMBERS STREET, N.Y. 








to prese ‘ope, It gives 

paturnl biack | taster iniatsn mame ana Pa mt 

Leather, Enamei und Rubber Cloths. It drics 
adil preserv 


cfatm an Vernie en. 

Every owner of a tep car 

It has heen erent to 
e 


ured 
WEST . Rockford. I. 





Taya Cae ow spre y Speen. tues 
AMOS 1S ANT On & C0O., 0 Oho. 


OHIO BEAUTY £23 seeding - trom 

Early Rose; six years tested. For ane of oa roduc- 
tiveness, a soy. and long keeping gz has 
proven —e | ote Circulars. wt 3 nr 
monials ° Fi. 


va KY . free. Price 3 
Ds., $2, Bushel, $20. Campbell's 0-dsye 
Sugar ~ pe the — sweetest. and earliest Sugar 








1.50: ; 
and © rd 
postpaid. D EO. W. CAMPBULL. RAS a 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR. 
FURNITURE. 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie St., and 130 and 132 Hester St, N.Y. 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT IN NEXT SUNDAY’S 
“HERALD” AND “ TIMES.” 


Something New. Never Before Offered to the Public. 


19 











ne 





628 and 630 


ELEGANT CARRIAGES. 
A. T. Demarest & Go., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


We offer our immense stock, comprising all the Fashionable Styles, atextremely Low Prices. 


BROADWAY. 








J.B. & J. M. CORNELL, 
BUILDERS IN IRON. 


30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Enables us to furnish and erect all kinds of Iron Work for Buildings, to the entire 
satisfaction of parties ordering from us in all parts of the world. 





IRON FRONTS, 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, STAIRS, ROOFS ' 


ILLUMINATING SIDEWALKS, &c., &c. 





Office, 139 to 141 Centre St., New York. 


ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
in the world. e inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 cars, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury = health—proof that it is the only true and 

ect less, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isa mtment no ridiculous tints; remedies the 

ill ts of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 

tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Property | applied at 

BATCHELOR'S Wig Busters, No. 16 d street, N. 
Y. Sold by all druggist 





CONSTANTINE’S 


me PINE TAR SOAP. 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 





Restores Hair, prevents Baldness, and removes 
Dandruff, Pimp) Freckies, Tan, Birth-Marks, and 
other impurities of the scalp and —— 3 

uta’ 
pss — — Barbe roer's iter on ‘iso tacereh 
ed Hands, bay ‘Bites. pcilibiains, 


ders the 
and is excellent for Cleani 
pasties odor = the mouth and to the 
- Sold by Grocers and Dreagiste. 


“SINFALLIB EE 


Sij= aT i 











BALD HEADS 


spot, 80 ——— and h work so ingeniously con- 


trived as each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the wo ing exactly of the same shade and 
jure as oe powlse hair 





DEAFNESS AND CATARRU.—A lady who had suf- 
fered for years from Deafness and Catarrh was cured 
by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy and grat- 


itude prompt her to send the recipe free of charge 
to any one similar! Cy oe Address Mrs. M. CLARA 
LgeGertrt, Jersey J. 


CATARRH Cured! 


Send Stam cmap er tal} information, Suesfiw.cen, ete., 
to DR. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, MIAMLCO., oO. 








TRAVEL. 


wo, | FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 


Leaving Pier No.4G6N.R., 
AS FOLLOWS: 
, April 13th, at 12 M. 
oo. “ 0th,at3 P.M. 
“ Mth, at 0 A.M. 








tec tnantiiad, 5th tahdiemabinte tickets, at current . 


rates, apply at No. 29 Broadway. For cabin passage, 
at $80 or $65, gold (according to stateroom), apply at 
No. 63 Wall Street. 








WILLIAMS & GUION. 


can be covered with a © tose ensetiz y fitted to the Bald | 

























| Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TR ANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 

The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the 
Continent (being more southerly than any other) will 
sail from pier No. 50 North River as follows: 
Cees Pouzolz, Saturday. April 3d. 





First cabin. $100. Second, §o. Third, em. 


Steerage $22, with superior accommodations and in- 
cluding a!] necessaries without extra charge. 
7E MACKENZIE, Agent, 55 Bro: Broadway. 


“How to Go West.” 


Tis is an inquiry which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he «tarts 
on his journey, and a littie care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road bas achieved a splendid reputation in 
tbe last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Towa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the sbort line and best line to Quincy, Mis- 
souri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route. 

This line has published a pamphlet enti- 
tled “How to co: West,” which contains 
much valuable information, @ large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge by sddres<ing 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago. Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Ll. 

Please state what paper you see this in. 
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Weekly Market Review, | Fates 


Reroetey ExPibes.y ror “Pus INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, and udaon Streets, New York, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES,—There is more inquiry for Rios and 
several cargoes have changed hands at improving 





rices too low, and @ very ® tight improvement in 

rade will strengchen prices. is we think assured 

and conaiées § cqtteiy safe for to make 

erchaséo of ay stock. Mara whe selec- 

ow at present and choice qualities vere atm | 

held id Government Javas ase somewhat lower 
and we A note rot for V7 lower figures. 

FI T.—Fish.—Mackerel are in large 
euppiy. but nates a are light. > y perree are dull, 
but prices are steady. Dutch H are quiet. 
Salt.—All kinds of Saltis lower and ‘the emand ve 
light. Bulk is steady, under a fair demand and ligh 
rece’ 

FR Ts, Ertc.—Foreign Dried are duil, with but 
little vrr'ation inv: lues, Haisins being a little 
evsier and French Prunes firmer. Turkish Prunes 
ere also going into consumption rapidly ond ener 

rices are not improbable. Canned d- sell freely 

or all des.rable brands, and there is a strong fecling 
in the market, notably on Salmon and Tomatoes, 
both of which are held higher. 

I a KS8.—Choice and fancy es of Louisi- 
ana Molasses continue in good demand, and the 
stock, which isin few hands and easily controled. ts 
te ually diminishing, and a continue to harden. 

f foreign de- 


mand ant higher. 
.—Caroiina is in fair request at steady ys 
aay les from the South show a very strong mar 
ket, with a hard: ni tenden The stock of 
rc ath r cein the milis is nut equ to more than 8,000 
tierces, ana the balance of crop remaining on planta- 
tions is less than it has been for years, while the 
present oF gee are fully one cent lower than last sea- 
son. h all these facts before us, we may reason- 
ably sna higher values. Kangoon is higher, on ac- 
count of the high protus.6.) On gold, 
84 4RS.—Kefined during the frst part of the week 
wasin light requestand prices op some grades were 
racher easier than quotations of last week. Since 
then the demand from the interior has been better 
nd the market firmer, closing strong. with a harden- 
ing tendency. Our quotations will remain unchanged 
excepton Hards, which arein better demand and 
ct. higher. ‘Ihe demand for Kaw Sugars for Refiners 
uses is better. # large business bas been done, at 
hardening Drtoee 
Y RUF We have but little qharge © notice 
since our last. The market continues steady and 
firm, with continued inguiry for low to medium grades 
which are in small suoply and strony, with a harden- 
ing tendency. The fine to finest grades are in fair de- 
mand and sell well at full prtecs, Sugur House con- 
tinue very stfong ut quotations. 
‘TEAS.—The market cuntinues to bee unsettled, and 


will not be steady until we have the spring trade ‘tair- 
ly opened, which will not be before t > of April. 
In the meantime, the importers and jobbers who 


loaded up, under the impression that 8 duty would be 
imposed, are pretsing their stocks at auction for net 
cash, enabling jobbers who have the cash to pick up 
bargains. We quote the market lower on many 
grades than at any time since Isf,and revise our 
quotations »ccordinaly, the principal reductious be- 
ing on Voiongs and Japans. 


a I 
GENEBAL MARKET. 


BRFADSTUFFS. ~Fiour, et etc.—Since our last re- 
port the market has been vuriable, without aoa 
change tn values. Low grades have been less firm, 
although the supply hus not been liberal. The de- 
mand has been less urgent. Rye Flour has been 
offered more freely and is weaker. Buckwheat Flour 
> egloctes. Corn Meal is firm but very slow of 


BULL DING MATERIALS.—Brick,—The trade is 
better but piices aie steady. Pale dsaei5. Jersey. 
Hitt he £0; Up-river, $6.50@$7.25; Haverstraw Bay, 
* 25 Cement.—Rosendaie is steady at $1.30, cash. 
*ortland is weak and dull—#4#@#4.50 per bbl. Fire 
Brick are steady at former figures, Glass.—-The de- 
mand is moderase, but prices are a little easier. Hard- 
ware.—The market is quite active, as the demand for 
domestic goods a increased and toreign goods are 
in fair request. Lath.—Prices have been irrecular 
and market rather weaker. Yard Quotations #1503 
%.43 ber M. +h ~The marh et is stead 


show an advance of One auartct of a cent von 
the sules of lust week. Very good Beeves brought ‘Bs 
® 13% cents # ®., to dress 55@59 Ds. to the gros: cwt., 
a few ince coing to 4 cents; ordinaryto af od Steers 
11X@1s% cents; and common to medium Steers and 
Oxen, lOM@U Cents, to dress 55@5/ Bs. Fat Bulls, 
4x @6\ cents, live weight; and Texas and Cherokee 
Caitle were quoted SKaIIN cents to dress S@ 
67 Ds. Milch Cows have been but litt.e sought after, 
and, with increased receipts of common Cows the mar- 
ket closes weak. The quotation rang: d from $5) to $30 
each, calfincluded. There is a fair, steady demand 
for Veul Calves at 8%@10K cents for live weigh 
and 4}4@6 cents for Grass-fed. With 8 good supply of 
prime heavy Sheep in the market, trade bas been 
active and prices show an advance. Poor to prime 
lots were sold ac 64@8X cents. There have been no 
offerin a of Live Hogs; City dressed were steady at 10 
cents # b. The week's receipts have been 8 Beef 
Cattle, 124 Milch Cows, 23 Veal Calves, 19,300 Sheep, 
and 21,000 H Ome. 

COTTON, ere has been a fair demand since 
our last for“ spot " at an advance of one-quarter of a 
cent ; the market at the close, ,however, being duil 
but frm. The sales comprise 7,123 bales, of which 
1.48 were taken for Bo a 1,770 for spinning, 3,105 
on speculation, and 300 nsit. The market for 
future delivery has been quite active and pesees have 

advanced one-sixteenth a acent. The sales Te- 


. 16 9-1 r 

for April, s 15 16@17 cts. for May, 17 5-16@17% cts. 
Br i ee eae er eet ie 

6. for Augus' @17 7- or September, 16 
cots. for von oh ten cts. for November, and 16 9- S 
cts. for Decem 

HIDES AND > LEATHER.—Hides. —The market is 
@uil and unsettled. Leather.—The market for Hem- 
lock Sole is quiet but prices are very firm. Crop con- 
tinues stead 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Coal.—The market is dull and 
unchanged. Liverpool House Cannel $17, Liverpool 
Gas do. $12, Newcastle do. $7, Pennsylvania and W. 
Virginia $6.75, Cumberland Soft $6.50, Anthracite $33 
#6. per cargo. Drugs.—The market is quiet but 
prices are generally steady. Gunny Bags continue 
quiet. Gunny Clot India is quiet ; Native is held 
at 9@9% cents, and Borneo 124@12 cents. Domestic 
Begging is firm und prices are 3 ll Sules at 

Lx@ls cents for futures. Hay.—The receipts are 
very light and the stock greatly reduced. e de- 


tuil $80@$110; Clover $55@86); Sal tt 830860, Straw is 
n good demand but prices are nominal, owing to the 
very ent supply. 

METALS.—Copper.—Ingot has remained steady. 
though very quiet. Iron.—Scotch Pig is very dull and 
moving only in small parcels. American P'g remain’ 
dull and business is entirely at a stand-still. Lead 
continues guiet and unchanged. The market is firmer 
on Domestic Lead. Munufactured is steady. Zinc is 


steady 
OLLS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 
dull. Whale.—Crude is in better demand. Palm is 


at quotations. Tar is dull. Pitch.—City is quiet. 
PROVISIONS.—The —— market for the H 
Product was rather — 
Beef was neglected and prices were nomina) in the 
absence of business. 
wo The market remains extremely dull; but 
here and “there manufacturers are induced to pur- 
— * lots which are offered at prices below the 
market. 


EEE EE 
WHOLESALZ COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 
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Wid Pigeons, Feathered, per 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and ae 
BAe, SUGARS — Duty :, BEEK 





BUTTER —The r State Butter hes had 8 
healthier tone. The lient recelpte havé given more 
confidence anda stronzer demand has checked the 
Ry Butter ts in increasing re- 
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State, Welsh tnha, Fali-made ints. 
bs, good to prime...... 
_—— Welsh — fair to wands. ° 


Penn., dairy. gona to press. 
Penn., dairv, fair to good.. 
Penn., dairy. poor to fair... 


Ww . 
Wastern, tubs, good to vrime.. 
Wentern. tubs, fairto —--. 


to 
Weeatern, arkins. 200d 





Roll Rutter, Western, primes. 
Roll Butter, Western. fair to 20: a 

—The demand for State Factory from 
exporters has been gond generally for medinm q 
= The home demand has been moderate aa 
n the who'e, the marketis strong r this 
week ‘than Tact. Stock is considerably reduced. Re- 
estern are generally of inferior and 
6.277 packages. We 











, fine. 
Stat> Factory.@ood to prime.. 
State Factory, fair to qood....... 
State Factory, partiv-skimmed. . 
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Raisins.'ayer270 a2°5 
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Ohio Factory, fiat, ‘ood to prima 
Ohto Factory, flat, fair to good. 
Western, Factory, poorto fair... 

EGGS.— Prices have heen pretty w 
the demnd wae no* strong enough to 
aa as itarrived and receivers we 
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from New Jersey an te is increasing. iad wall 
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—— FRUITS. The market ts quiet for a!) kinds, 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 


NEW YORK. ™ 
largest Wholesale Grocery business 
the Oat God States and in oensens * bg ee a to 
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Produce mission busi 
ner aineet to retail gepcers (not to Jobbers and Shire 
pers). We ne enabled to get the full mar Sg value 


of Butter and other produce consigned 
NEW AND IMPROVED 


Farm Implements and Machines 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WORK, 
SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS. 
Write for weet D ay want, and we wh 1 cad the 
dress 


i R.H. ALLEN & 
infort) and piw Water St, New York. 


Integrity.) FINE TEA (tndastry. 


40 cents per Ib. 4 ae Fi or — ib. package 
posta; 


U. 


ire of paying from 8c. to $1. cs for Tea, 
nnn SW ieaet to we sc. for sample pound of Green, 
Black, or Mixed, and you will always trade with _ 
PAXSON VICK EUS’ NS, Nos. 130 and 2 Water 
Strect, New fA 


ork. 
RITE, SOUW AD DLESS PLATN. (Pinck 
GREAT EODDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Clab Orgauizersa 
Send fer New Price-liet. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COcy 
(P.-0.Box 5843.) 81 and 33 VESrY £T., New York 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLES 0:1 ° 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


bez to call the attention of their CUSTOMERS and 
STRANGERS visiting the CITY to their cumplete, 


MAGNIFICENT. AND UNEQUALED 
STOCK OF THE 


LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES 


in Plain Colored, Fancy, and Diack 
Silks, 


Rich Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
snd Paris Embrolderies, 
Valley Corkins Shawls, 
"Dress Goods, 
Grenadines, Gazes, Alrerines, 
Lawns, Organdies, ” adres Percales, 
ele 
Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 
ELECANTLY WCUNTED 
Cloths, Cassimeres, and Cloakings. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


LADIES’, MISSSS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
NOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS 


An examination of the above stock Is respectfully 
Solicited. as it will be found in EXTENT, NOVELTY, 


and BEAUTY far in advance of any former LM- 
PUORTATION. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLES CO. 


ARE NOW OPENING THEIR 


NEW SPRING CARPETINGS, 


and they resnecifu'ly ask an examination by those 
about furnishing. The latest designs and colorings in 


AXMINSTER, ROYAL WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, AND TAPESTRY. 
Exclusive Patterns in 
French Moquette and Tournay Velvet. 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND SMYRNA, 
IN WHOLE CARPETS. 
Also a beautiful assortment of 
TMREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
im neat, tasty designs, suitable for Bedrvoms and 
Country Houses. 
NOTELS AND STEAMBOATS 
furnished in the best manner at short notice. 


English and American Oil Cloths 
French Canton Mattings, 


in PLAIN, CHECK ED, and NEW FANCY DESIGNS. 
A splendid assortment just received. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 








UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A Full and Complete Stock of all the 


NOVE:LTIES 
NOW OPEN. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
———————— Ee 


Conumercial, 


THE FLUCIUATIONS OF THE GOLD 
"PREMIUM. 


What do, these fluctuations mean? 
Directly they simply mean that it takes 
more paper currency, whether of greenbacks 
or benk-notes, at one time to buy a given 
amount of gold than it takes at another 
If gold sells at $110 to-day anda month 
hence nt $115, then, as between gold and 
currency, there isa difference of four per 
cent. between the two periods.» Dves the 
gold by reason of this difference reully rise 
in its general value, so that it is worth four 
per cent. more for the purchase of other 
things at one time than at another? Not 
necessarily at all, Does the currency de- 
precinte to this amount in its general pur- 
chasing power? Not necessarily, and per- 
hups not at all. 1t should be remembered 
thatthe purcbasiog relations between cur- 
tency and gold, considered relatively to 
each other, are established by those who 
speculate in gold, buying it to-day and sell- 
ing it to-morrow. What these relations 
will be from day to day and how mucb 
they will fluctuate is a question that de- 
pends on the manipulations of these gam- 
blers. When the “bulls” are strongest 
gold goes up in currency value; and when ’ 
the ‘*bears” are strongest then it. goes 
down. Its curreney price is a gambling 
fight between the ** bulls”-and the “‘bears.” 

Aside from this gambling s>eculation, 
the actusl market demand for gold, under 
*he present state of our currency system, is 


that which is created by our taiclge trade, 

with the exception of the comparatively 
small] amount purchased for the purposes of 
art. The importers need gold to pay their 


some extent it is needed to pay the interest 
on our foreign debt, and also to pay. for 
goods bought abroad, when the balance of 
trade, including this interest, is against us. 
The banks are not buyers of gold and the 
Government is nt a purchaser. The nor- 
mu] demand is, therefore, the one which is 
mainly createl by commerce, The Gov- 
ernment collects go'd and pays it out. 
Commerce buys it and pays it over to the 
Government, with the exception of the 
amount which is = to foreign coun- 
tries, 

Now, is there ington in this commer- 
clal demand for gold to éxplain the da‘ly 
fluctuations in its currency price, and 
especially to explain why the premium 
sbould have risen four or five per cent. 
within the last few weeks? Withdraw 
from the market the influence of the yold 
gamblers, and then the murket price of 
gold as a commodity would follow the 
general law of all prices, rising or falling, 
according to the supply, considered rela- 
tively to the demand. The disturbing 
element which embarrasses merchants and 
often baffles their most sagacious calcula- 
tion comes almost entirely from the gold 
speculators, Their whole business consists 
in producing constant variations in the 
currency premium; and, as these varia- 
tions move in one direction or the other, 
the importing merchants must pay more or 
lees for the gold they need to make their 
gold payments. They are, in this respect, 
in the hands of a comparatively small body 
of men, who enjoy the monopoly of fixing 
from day to day the price of gold and who 
have no other interest in the price than 
that which is to be served by its fluctuation. 
lf it goes down, a certain class of them 
will make money ; and if it goes up, thea a 
different class will make money. What one 
class loses the other gains. 

There is no effective remedy for this state 
of things short of equalizing the commer- 
cial value of gold and currency by making 
the latter convertible at par into the former. 
Tbis will shut up the Gold Exchange and 
put an end to the purchase and sale of gold 
at a currency premium. Paper currency 
will then derive its value from its repre- 
sentative or symbolic character, and gold, 
the thing represented, will be remitted to 
the general laws of value. Our foreign 
trade will then cease to be the game of 
chance that it must be so long as the mar- 
ket value of gold is regulated by the spec- 
ulators of the Gold Exchange, rather than 
by the influence of natural causes, Every 
merchant, every person doing a sound, 
legitimate business, every farmer, every 
mecaanic, every laboring man, indced, all 
classes, with the single exception of the 
gold speculators, will coosult their best in- 
terests In favoring a return of the country 
to specie payment. Speculation in the 
standard of value will then come to an end. 

—_—_—_—_————— ES = 


FINANCIAL NOTES, 


Jupce BLatcrForp, in the case of the 
New York and Oswego Midland Railroad 
Company, yas recently Eecided that the 
act of the legislature of this state of 1874 
repealing the provision in the act of 1866 
exempting the property of tae railroad trom 
taxation for tea years, or untila continuous 
line of the road ws in operation from 
Oswego to New York, is not unconstitu- 
tional or void. THe regards the act of 1866 
as a part of the charter of the road, which 
charter, under the constitution of this state, 
the legislature is at liberty at any time to 
amend, alter, or repeal. The Judge «oes 
not view such a repeal or alteration as 
“impairing the obligations of contract”; 
and, bence, it is not, in his judgment, in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. 


—Secretary Bristow’s call for $30,000,000 
of the Fivetweoty bonds, to be paid in 
‘three months after the date of the call, 
 @hOws that he means to préServe the faith 
of the government in respect to the Nation- 
al Sinking Fund. In this respect he judges 
wisely and is simply performing the duty 
which the lev imposes upoi bim. The 








customs duties to the Govern'neat; and to 





faith of the nation is pledged to redeem one, 


per cent. of its entire indebtedness In each 
fiscal year; and the cistoms receipts of the 
Treasury, after paying the anoual ‘interest 
on the debt, are by law set apart “as 8 
special fund” for this purpose, The ful- 
fillment of this pledge required increased 
taxation, and this is the great reason why 
Congress at the last session modified our 
tariff und internal revenue laws. 


—The following table shows the leading 
agricultural products in the United Sutes 
in 1850 and 1870: 
= 
Cash value of farms, live 

stock, machinery and 
-$3,907,243,590  $11,124,958,747 





- 867,455,907 = 1,3 7.279.258 

100.4638,574 287,745,026 

eo. 13,838,642 2 S158 

Butter and cheese, pounds.. * 413,881,129 677,017,0.5 
Animals slaughtered or sold 

for slaughter, value ..... $711,703,142 — $308,956.376 

Tobacco, pounds. ............« 199,752,685 262. 725,341 

Cotton, bales of 40) pounds. . 2,469,033 3,011,996 

Bios, pownde: oo: 02 sdec cubes 215,313,487 73,635,021 

Cane suygur, hogsheads....,, e 267,577 87,943 


Products of all manufac- 

CRB wa. cccsccccns: eas coeces $1,019,106,616 $4,232,325,493 
At the former of these periods the 
population of the United States was 23,- 
191,876 and at the latter period it was 38,- 
558,371. 

—The total coinage at the mints of the 
United States from 1821 to 1870 was $138,- 
900,463.66 in silver and $809,473,449 in 
gold, making an aggregate of $943,373,- 
912.66. Tothis add the coinage for the 
years 1871, 1872, and 1873, and we have a 
total of $1,028,232,754.06. What has be- 
come of this huge sum? Nearly all of it 
hig gone abroad, to pay foreign, debts. 
Gold and silver beiog the commercial 
money of the world, the place of their 
coinage has nothing to do with their dis- 
tribution, as the coinage has nothing to do 
with their value. They pay foreign debts 
as commodities, being estimated according 
to welght and fineness. Whether they will 
come toa country or go from it depends 
on the character of its foreign trade. 


—The following table shows the aggre- 
gate income and expense of each of the 
canals of this state for the three years last 
past: 





Income _ in| Disburs’mts 
1372, sta, én 1872, 1873, 
4." | and is, 


pp petam Rtinc.nispe $9,148.56 21) $5,179.088 3) 
"| 19,340 29] Ga Tst 6S 
59,675 1 
10,699 63}  212'903 51 
14.416 18] 588.10 84 


82,417 63 
61,583 58] 464,314 6 














—The Hoosac Tunnel is a railroad pas- 
sege through the Hoosac Mountain, having 
the following dimensions: 25,031 feet in 
length, 20 feet in width, and varying from 
23 to 26 fectin hight. The State of Massa- 
chusetts took the work in hand in 1862, and 
has spent about $14,000,000 in completing 
it. The object of the state in this tunnel 
enterpris2 is to connect the trade of Boston 
us @ distributing port with that of the West 
and the Southwest by railroacs, 

—The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Tucker, Prescott, and 
others vs. Ferguson and others, bas decided 
that linds granted by the State of Michigan 
for railroad purposes are liable to taxation 


‘| when the road is completed, although the 


bonds sceured by mortgage for money to 
build the road are unpaid and these lands 
are the principal resource for their pay- 
ment. 

—The total quantity of grain shipped 
from the West to the East in 1871 was 163,- 
908,397 bushels. Of this amount 53,569,594 
bushels were shipped by the Erie Cana) 
and 109,338,8Q3 bushels by rvilways from 
the lower lakes or crossing the Allegheny 


range to the seaboard. ._ The transportation 
of grain by rail bas increased about « bun- 
dred per cent. within the last five years. 
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DRY GOODS. 


‘“‘At last” there are indications of a 
Gbange of weather, and Spring really ap- 
pears to have broken away from the 
close embrace of Winter; and, as nothing 
more has been wanting to give an impetus 
to businessthan fair weather, there is good 
reasom. for believing. that @ more active 
market in all departments of trade wil! be 
witnessed during the next six wecks. Dar- 
ing the past week there wasa fair amount 
of business done in domestic cotton goods, 
but without any special activity. The job- 
bers have been fairly active, but the sales 
from first hands have been restricted in 


quantity, atime prices are acetate and, 
as they rule about 2) to 25 per cent. lower 
than the average of two years ago, the 
aggregaie amount of goods sold cam hard- 
ly be tuken as an indication of the business 
done. The market is not now, as it bas 
been,a falling one, and the jobbers will 
doubtless be able to exhibit a more encour- 
aging balance sheet at the end of the 
season than they have done for some years 
past. All the signs for the coming season 
are full of promise. 

Brown sbeetings and shirtings are steady 
at unchanged prices and the leading makes 
of standards are in godd demand. 

All grades of bleached sheetings and 
shirtings are in steady demand and sone 
of the more favorite of the leading makes 
have advanced a fraction in price. There 
is a steady packige demand for the fine 
and medium sbirtings. 

Printing cloths are a shade lower, but 
quotations are not materially changed. The 
supply is comewhat better and sales of 64- 
square of fair quality are reported at 6 to 
64 cents. 

Prints are generally in more active de- 
mand. The out-of-town buyers seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion that ihe 
present scale of prices is not likely to be 
lowered, and they take hold more freely 
than they did eurlier in the season. The 
present demand is chiefly for fancy and 
side-band styles and for checks and sbirt- 
ings 

The weather has been unfavorable for 
printed cambrics and percales, but there is 
no quotable change in the prices of these 
goods The sales of the season have been 
very light thus far and the supply in first 
bands is by no means large. 

Ginghams are still in good demand for 
medium fancies and solids and it is under- 
stood that the sales have been well up to 
the production of the milla 

Cotton duck is not yet in active de- 
mand. The salesare on a limited scale, but 
prices are steady and well maintained. 

Cotton drills are very quiet, the sales 
being mostly for export at steady, prices. 

Cotton yarns and twine continue in good 
demand, with encouraging sales at well 
sustained prices. 

Corset jeans are selling more freely at 
full prices for the standard mnkes. 

Cambrics are in rather more active de 
mand, but prices are without essential 
change. 

Rolled jaconets are In good demand, 
with active sales; but prices have remuined 
steady at the quotations. 

Bilesias are not in specially active de- 
mand and the supply in first bands pre- 
vents any advance in prices. 

Colored cottons are generally in good 
demand, and full prices are obtained for 
osnaburgs, ticks, cheviot stripes, hickory 
stripes, and apron checks, Cottonades are 
in somewhat better demand aod full prices 
are easily maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are in good demand 
and the new styles meet with popular 
favor. The fact is very evident that 
the American product of fabrics of this 
class are fast superseding the imported 
article, There isa very good demand for 
plain textures, poplins, alpacas, armures, 
and cords. Prices are firmly maintained. 

Hosiery is generally inuctive but prices 
continue steady and later in the season a 
better demand is anticipated. 

Woolen goods are generally depressed. 
Shawls are in small demand, but a more 
active demand is reported for the worsted 
Ottoman reversible makes, which seem to 
be growing in favor with country pur 
cbasers, 

Clotbs and overcoatings are very quiet 
and the sales of all-woo! cloths are on a 
very limited scale. Fancy overicoatings 
and Ulsters are in somewhat more active 
demand from the clothiers. 

Fancy cassimcres are comparatively 
neglected, but the stocks in first bands are 
by no means large and some of the cloth- 
iers are repeating their orders. It is 
noticed that the clothiers are increasing 
their purchases of this class of goods, while 
the jobbers are doing less. 

Kentucky jeans are in good @émand for 
all grades, but more particularly for the 
medium anc bigher qualities. 

Satinets arein better demand at steady 





prices, but the market is not active. 











Felt goods areio less demand than they 
nave been, but prices are tending down 
ward. 

Fiannels are in more active demand and 
prices firmly maintained, 

Foreign dry goods are still moving 
slowly and the market is dull for the season; 
but, now that the lenten eeason is over and 
warm weather may be anticipated, there 
must, of necessity, be a large demand for 
most descriptions of light spring and sum- 
mer fabrica. The speculations in the gold 
market, which have advanced the price of 
gold so much above its fair price, bave bad 
& very injurious influence on all descrip- 
tions of foreign goods. But the season is 
now eo far advanced that the jobbers can- 
act affordto delay their purchases much 
longer and the importers are very willing 
tosell. Silk goods are in better demand 
at steady prices, and the new styles of 
Damasse ribbons are selling freely. House- 
keeping linens are selling more actively, and 
dress goods (mobairs and brilliants) are 
in good demand at steady prices. The 
offerings of dcsirable goods are somewhat 
restricted. 

A new alpaca makes its appearance this 
spring called tbe ‘‘Grand Opera,” far 
superior in firmness of texture, fineness, 
and luster to any other goods of this name. 
Its freedom from all cotton or mixed 
thread prevents cracking, creasing, or wear- 
ing rusty. There is still another brand, 
‘the sitk-warp black alpaca.” These last 
two brands are new this spring, manufac- 
tured by Evans, Peake & Co., the importers 
of the well-known sable and beaver brands. 





LATEST DRY GOOD3 QUOTATIONS, 


(MPORTANT BO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED 8TATES. 
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MONDAY EVENING, March 2, 1875. 
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JAMES MeGREERY & 60, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8TRERT. 


SILK DEPARTMENT 
GRAND OPENING DISPLAY 


oF 


SPRING AND 
SUMMER SILKS. 


Novelties in colors and designs, exclusively our 
own production, Prices very low and every piece of 
goods warranted as represented. 





FANGY SILKS. 


100 Pieces Striped Silks, 65 cents, worth $L 
CHECKED SILKS, §1, $1.25. 


COLORED SILKS. 


500 Pieces New Spring Shades, 20-inch, $1.50, 
worth $2. 


Our best $5 and $6 goods marked down to $2.50. 


We respectfully invite an inspection of the positive 
bercains offered in this department. 


BLACK SILKS. 


“STANDARD MAKES 


“LYONS SILKS,” 


’ 
Warranted to Wear. 


CASHEMIRE SUBLIME 
De NOVI, 


reputed superior in brillancy of color, soft and mellow 
finish to any other Black Silk manufactured. 


JAMES MCORBERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH &STREEP. 


BLACK SILKS. 


‘SPECIAL. BARGAINS FROM AUUOTION. 
A celebrated LYONS CACHEMIRE SILK, warranted 
to wear, at 25 per cent. below regular prices. 
$2, usual price $2.75. 
$2.50, usual price $3. 








B, oseal price 837% 








OPDYCKE, TERRY a 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 


+ IMPORTERS, 


375 BROADWAY, 


Offer an entirely New Stock of 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
AND NOTIONS, 


Purchased in the principal Foreign Markets, at 
UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


0% | Special Bargains in Hamburgs and 
L. C. Handkerchiefs. 


Orders Solicited from the Trade. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH 8T. 
Opening on Monday, 


IN OUR DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, 
NEW IMPORTATIONS 
of Camels’ Hair, Serges, D agonals, Mohairs, Pongees, 
and other styles. 
A large and beautiful assortment of Patterns 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Great variety of Percalcs, Calicoes, and Cambrics, 
tn choice styles and colors, at 8c., 9c., l0c., lic., 2c., 
-» Mie., 18c., and 2c. per yard. 
OPENING. 
SLACK. COLORED, AND STRIPED SILK8, 
6. 





n newest sh: ings ¢ —_ rn 
Excellent dros Suiges oe 8e., 85c., $1. 
Extra heavy Gros Grain Silks, = ‘all whet best colors, 
worth $1.75, gold. 


OPEN! ING ON MONDAY 
FINEST PARIS FLOWERS AND MILLINERY. 
Chip, and other varieties of Straw Ha 
in all the newest sbepes. 
Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hets, 
Hat Ornaments, Frames, etc. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF 


* FINE READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING. 
All 4 on ge 7 ecign. 


’, Misses nfants 
FINE CAMBINC AND L D LINEN. UNDERWEAR, 
elaborately tiimmed in Lace and Embroidery, 
at very low prices. 
NOW OPENING, 
new styles of DRESS-TRIMMINGS FRINGES, RIB- 
BONS, LACK EMBROIDBSRIKS, RUFFLINGS, 
Ties Hi ERY Row ies and MEKLNO 
UNDERWEAR 


Our tN Spring Opening 
will take place 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, APRIL 7, 8. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


COR. 6th AVE. and 19th ST. 
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AMERICAN 
SILEKS, 


BLACK and COLORED GROS GRAINS. 


Special attention is invited to the large assortment 
of these fabrics now offered by ALL THE LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. Silks 
of this manufacture are made in the most approved 
manner and 


WILL NOT CRACK OR CHARCE 
COLOR IN WEARING. 


They are highly recommended by all who have 
used them for CHRAPNESS, BEAUTY, and DUBA 
BILITY. - 





Real Iron 
GRENADINES. 


2 YARDS WIDE, WA — PURESILKE AND 
WOOL, $1.50, $1.75, $2, an 


A SPLENDID quae aT $1.25. 


1 PLECES x PURB SILK AND W ie. 
THIS IS REALLY ABOUT HALF THEIR PALE 


50 PIECES MOST tg ee eye SIRLPES, 65c., 
WORTH We. A GREAT BROALN. 

ALSO JUST RECEIVED, F FULL LINES OF CASH- 
MERES, HENKIETTAS, ENCLISH AND FRENCH 
BOMBAZINES, TAMISE, PARISINES, BYZAN- 
TINES, FLORBNTINES, MOUAIRS, BRILLIAN.- 
TINES, AND ALPACAS. 


Black Silks a Specialty. 


i aSEtD LINE OF STRIPED SILKS, %v. 
worTit $1.15. 


ENGLISH CRAPE SHAWLS, Etc., TOGETHER | 


WITH FULL LLNES OF THE MOST DESIRABLB 
MATERIALS FOR SECOND MOURNING. 


SUITS AND BONNETS READY MADE. 


ORDERS EXECUTED WITHOUL DELAY. 


N. B.—1 CASE ALPACAS, ELEGANT QUALITY. 
50c., REALLY WORTH Tic. * 


JACKSON’S, 


729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


JOHN R. TERRY, 


Imperter and Manufacturer of 


CENT’S, BOYS’, AND YGUTH’S 


HATS AND CAPS, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE MILLINERY, 


FURS, 
FANCY HATS, STRAW GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS, Ete. 


865 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





All the Spring Styles now Ready. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 


are offering a large and elegant assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


a for style, finest tn mea S L¥— Fey in price. The assortment contains the most seaanedeen, 
season. 


tints and colors to be worn du th 


SPRING DRESS GOoODsSs, 
comprising all the qhoteon, Novelties from the French, English, and Domestic markets. This line embrace 


selections made expressly for this house 


LINENS, 


{lts, Towels, Towelings, and Housefurnishing Goods generally, at prices which will always be foun¢ 


exceedingly ——— 


the accommodation of Ladies who ae to visit the city, full lines of samples will be sen‘ 


and enn by mail filled with the greutest possi 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK. 





WHOLESALE 


MILLINERY, STRAW, 


AND FANCY GOODS, 


SPRING, 1875. 


LARGEST STOCK OF FLOWERS. 
LARGEST STOCK OF STRAW GOODS. 


ee cee 
NOTIONS, 


SILKS 
HOSIERY. 


KID GLOVBS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


De cgpalaperr et liescetchen, SNP 


GRAND 87, CROSSTOWN TINEQF CARS P, 
ptr ag BOUTE.GOLNG NOBTH . 
BROADWAY. 


THE DOOR AND CONNECTS WITH EVERY CITY 


SOUTH. SLX MINUTES’ RIDS FROM THE CORNER OF 


£2 


DS. 


i 
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EVANS, 
PEAKE, 
& CO., 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, COR. 
WHITE 8T., N. ¥-; 


to the Trade an entire! ‘stock, —— in 
ail Bepartinents, fe, comprising lines of all popular 
m s 


DOMESTIC GOODs, 
DREss GOoDs 
WHITE GOODS, 
WOOLENS, HOSIERY, AND NOTIONS, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


“GRAND OPERA BRAND.” 





Trade Mark Pat’d. 
Double Faced and Double Warp 
Biack Aipacas. 


BEAVER BRAND. 





TRADE MARK PAT'D. 
Silk Finished 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


Are handsomer than ever for Spring Wear. And 


“SABLE. BRAND,’ 





Diamond Luster Tarkish Brilliantines. 
ow pleasure in calling your special attention 
“Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 

These peoutitel goods are sold by most of the lead- 
in a Retailers throughout the United States. 
Rena ae a es 
House, 8 Beaver, or a Sable — 

Also Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


Large lines of BLACK GRENADINES 
CASH MERES, and BLA’ SILES. Peace 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


UNION SQUARE. 
aun special attention to our large assortment 


FRENCH MILLINERY, 


just re from the leading Paris houses. 


rge assortment of ourown man ogtetae, 
oogitl from our best Paris styles. at less than 
the cost of our 


French Bonnets. 


STRAW GOODS. 


We have ae ned 350 casesof ROUND HATS 
and BONN ilan, Lechorn, Hair, and Domestic 
‘hip, all new py at very | low prices. 
Received pee steamer “ * Oder” invoice oat two cases 
of FRENCH TRIMMED BO. 
of oeca cae INNETS and 25cases of 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
the latest styles of which we will exhibit on 


WEDNESDAY, March 31st. 


RIBBON S. 


ERENCH DAMASK and SOFT BERGE THING 

an 
RIBBONS, ro twitch eo Ls ad: largé asso: 1 Tit as 
att all the new shad comprising the follow. 


:C “uM ae 
CINNAMON Poy had oe ae ae 


TRIMMINCSILKS, | fs 


We have a |: and nt assortment of DAM- 
ASK and GROS DE NAP. shades to match 
with the above Ribbons. a= _ 


We will open on WEDNESDAY, March Sist, 5,000 


PARASOLS 
SUN UMBRELLAS, 


th 
porte yeh OL Lp ever 2% 


ete 


JOHNSON: BROS. & CO., 
84 and@'36 East Fourteenth street, 
UNION SQUARE. 








1O0CENTS| 





WILL MAKE YOU AN 


GC ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER 
TO 


Four Numbers of 


brich's Quarterly, 


containing prices, descriptions, and Fash- 
ion Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, Real 
Laces and Dress Trimmings, Hats, Feath- 
ers, Flowers, Ribbons, etc., etc., together 
with the choicest selections of Liter- 
ature, Wit, and Wisdom. 

Our ** Quarterly ” will place within your 
reach THE BEST GOODS at THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Only TEN CENTS FOR A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Sth Ave., near 24th st., 
NEW YORK. 








EMBROIDERIES. 
x2 VERY LOW.= 
Plain and Jetted Yak Laces. 


Hamburg, Guipure, 
Spanish, and Maltese 


NETS. 
MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Special Attention to Sending Samples by Mail. 





DOERR, 0000005558 CEke detnese +o ansneng 


PPrTTrTTTTTeriTTt tT Tretia 


PPrereweurr rT attri rite te) 


R HTH AVENUE, 183.: 
: 18 EIGHTH AVENUE, 183. 


Ladies, » etition ve VA our a ning of Tuesday 
last, we will y oath Ma rob, thw Many °ter 
Novelties in ‘ich imported * pe & which 
arrived t 00 late. 


ert PPrerrrrrrrerrrrririr tert Sa) 


feces tte eee et eee se eeOreeseesserseserssaseesre® 


ce ie , 


Rich_ Poplin an mate spe two oes 
from ane $20, worth a at least m $5 to $1 


each Le -- 


PIrierereeeri iri rere ties 


Black _— Luster, silk finish, at $8.50. $10.50, and 
$12.50; material alone worth one-third more. 


eee ere) 


pase apeheis Suite. gist 41850; 81880, cheap et O00, 


$25, and $30, 

Ladies procure first-class Garments 
extremely low would find it et to thelt 
advantage to a call of ins 


Mines 4 igs herd 
‘Dress ‘Goods Tepartaent 


PO Oe gee ress eee enae dees FOO Ree eet Fhe ee eh OS OOee es Oe 


NI the latest novelties now on exhibition, at prices 
far below the market value, in endless variety. With 
the view of stil] further increasing ee usiness, 
we will offer specis! inducements this 

289 PIECES ALPACA, 18c. ; WORTH 25. 
3 CASES BASKET PLAIDS, 85 c. ; WORTH 46 c¢, 


38 AO, FRENCH POPLIN, 37 1-9 c.; CosT 
GANT PLAID CAMELS HAIR, PLAID Pop. 
LINs PLAID DE BEGE, IN NEUTRAL SHADES, 
TEST DESIGNS, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
nick Silk Poplin 6, less than cost of Bapertettcn. 


see eee ew ease ett eeeet Ast eenes 


mR - — a= Silks a a 


$i 91.65, 
75, Be bia e225, 25, re up; worth fan one-third more. 
» &e., Sc.; verys 


eap. 
me we advertise only when ‘ly pared to 
inducements, this will will be found tale cppontumis for 


Stee tew eet eeeeeseeeeee 


ported 
0, Burs Sth Avenue. 


RQSIERE AFD BOTION 
aushesuil and at prices far below cost of = 


portation. 
For modation of ladies who ere unable to 


; No, 183 8th Avenue, 
between 19h and Wh streets. 


R.H.MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


LACES LINES O D eS goons, 
AND + 
eg iL 
and 




















SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. . 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
Sc. pair, WARRANTED. 

GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 

Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and on bth Ave., Kew York. 








‘| Mos. 183 and 185 6th Ave., one door 
below i3th St. 


CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS. 


Wholesale Stock at Retail. 


NEW SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED. 


ENGLISH VELVETS fr0m............csccccsccce cocceeetccset st seestegececcscecatteneesssccseescceseaetecnesees $1 75 
™ BODY BRUGGHLG SOM. ...ccccc ccc ccsccccacscecccccccccccccccccapes secteweccecscceteetesccccocsosoes 150 
24 DAI Week ac nl hk ca cbc Ne Bee Cada occdcctncesiclevccdtedeccecvodsvibesctssetboueliess 1 0@ 
BEST LOWELL, INGRAING, .......ccccccccccccccsssscccccccscceteesenccecscoesccsscevecseessecestegsccsccerecsons 1 60 
TOG MOND, sire c Us ccdsbccceccodosscdddes © dhicect ce dubedeep ce gatece ence cacqeeQguceseesegec scousescesesssencee 40 


J.& J. W. CROSSLEY, 


B20 & SRL Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., New York. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET. New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 


H. O'NEILL & 60.,| W.& J.SLOANE 


327 and 328" Sith Avene. NEW CARPETINGS, 


~| New Spring Millinery Goods, | "sxasesz= 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
Ev 4 
> is now replete with the very 


FRENCH CHIP and ENCLISH MIAN | CORPETS, 
HATS and BONNETS, 


in rich, bright color and in s great variety of 
sizes. ‘Also _ . 
IN BLACK, WHITE, BROWN, AND GRAY. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 








SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS IN LADIES’ TIES. ROYAL hc: 14 ames 

1,00 Dos. LADIES’ TIES at 120. each. VEL 8, 

1.000 Tos, - “at Te. each. BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 
io Bo pee pat ox She tn novei shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN RIBBONS. 
No, H ALL-SILK GROS-GRAIN, : 


No. ; “ “ 


A large assortment of 
AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 


in new and pene patterns, designed uxpressly 


No. 12 “ pT ge hy dining-rooms, libraries, balls, and stairs, 
o. to match, which for durability are war- 
ranted su sertoree any iaaltae afticle taportode Special 
: attention Rnvited a large line of desirabie patterns 
e of t = best quality Body Brussels, fresh goods, at a 
Eextrs it Mengiiahs c 1 Cloel hs. Th ly Ta 
eav 3: oths, Three-ply Tapestry, 
WREATHS, Ingrain, 4) nd Exce 8 Super Two-ply Carpets, Rugs, 
VINES, Mats, te. 


NTURES CORTICINE 
MO ® the new PATENT FLOOR COV. ERING. suitable for 
GARLANDS. | BARES, OFFICES, HALLS, RESTAURANTS. and 


It is warm, noiseless, clean, thorough 


Py ply by ae ———- and of great durabllity. 
assortment of new and 


figured patterns and can be 
Large exquisite ~sen ip 
= Lace Goods, at 50 per cent. below Broadway 


tastefully laid a oath epee appropriate borders. 
649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
RUFFLINCS. 
finest line of Reffii in the city. pects in 


enema ae BODY BRUSSELS 


EMBROIDERIES. |(} A R PETS 
eel ‘ 
1,000 PIECES NEW COODS 


O’NEILL’S, AT RETAIL. 
327 and 329 Sixth Ave.and 103 W. 20th &. $1.50 to 1.98 PER YARD. 
CARPETINGS. CEO. E.L. HYATT, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 273 CANAL ST., through to 3! 


now offers a Wholesale Stock of a HO WARDST. 
Bankrupt at RETAIL. 


i pieces BODY BRUSBELS. att at $1.50 and up. 











THREE PAIR 














* — 108 AR RE-PLYS, ot $1.20 mi and up. OF BEST 
ploses IRGMAIN, es — TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
pees breqeins and st variety neaiieis SIX PAIR $5.0. TWELVE PAIR $10.51. 
vm ate A ARD KN AP 6 tn Diitaastaomn 
SHEP ’ 
" 363 Sth Ave., %. ¥. City. 











| P, 6.—Orders by mail ressive prompt attention. _ 
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Financial, 


TEE PURCHASE OF STOLEN 
TREASURY NOTES. 


Ix April, 1869, Vermilyea & Co., bankers 
ts this city, purchased over their counter, 
‘n the segular course of ‘business, eight 
Treasyty notes, issued July 15th, 1865, and 
payable tliree years after date or convert- 
ible at the option of the holder into five- 
twenty bonds. These notes, overdue at the 
time of the purchase, bad in May, 1868, 
been delivered to the Adams Express Com- 
pany to be forwarded to Washington, for 
conversion into United States bonds. While 
tn transitu they were stolen, and imme- 
diately a notice and caveat were filed with 
the Treasury Department and extenelvely 
advertised throughout the country, and sent 
to Vermilyea & Co. among others. Being 
transmitted to Washington by Vermilyea 
& Co. after their purchase, they were met 
by the caveat of the Adams Express Com- 
pany that, having paid the owner of the 
notés, had succeeded to his rights, 

Upon the basis of these facts, which we 
gatber from a recent number of the Albany 
aw Journal, tbe Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Vermilyea vs, 
The Adams Express Company, has ren- 
dered a decision, the substance of which is 
“tbat overdue Treasury notes and bonds 
which bave been stolen from the owner 
and sold for value and in the regular course 
of business may be recovered by the 
owner of the purchaser.” The Court held 
She notes in this case to be ‘ negotiable 
commercial paper,” and ‘“* that, being over. 
due when purchased by Vermilyea & Co., 
the latter took them subject to the rights of 
antecedent holders, to the same extent as 
in case of other paper bought after its 
maturity.” We quote from the Journal the 
following language of the Court in regard 
to this case: 

“When these notes were offered to ap- 
pellants for sale they carried upon. their 
face the fact that the period for their pay- 
ment or conversion into bonds had come 
nine montbs before; that for that time 
they had ceased to beat interest; and this 
would very naturally suggest the inquiry 
which the law of commercial paper im- 
plies as to the reason why they bad not 
been puid or converted into bonds. ; 
The fact that the notes were at once recog- 
nized at the Treasury by reason of the 
notices served there proves that no un- 
rexsonabie amount of care and prudence 
was necesstry to enable bankers and 
hiokers to do the same, There are other 
rights in cases of orerdue paper besides the 
right to purchase it, which require that 
cure should be exercised, especially by 
parties who have fair notice of these rights. 
Bankers and brokers cannot, more than 
others, when warned of pvesible or prob- 
able danger in their business, shut their 
eyes and plead a want of knowledge which 
is willful. In this matter also appellants 
were in fault.” 

The theory of the law, as also of this 
decision, is that overdue commercial paper 
when offered for sale, by the very fact that 
it is overdue, imposes upon the purchaser 
at his peril the duty of inquiring into “ the 
circumstances under which it was made as 
regards the rights of antecedent holders.” 
The prima facie presumption ie that such 
paper would bave been paid at its maturity, 
and, hence, would not be offered for sale. 
This is sufficient to put the banker or the 
broker on his guard and lead him to make 
inquiry before purctrasing such paper. If 
he fails to do so, and as the consequence 
purchases overdue paper that has been 
stolen, he does so at his own risk and ts 
responsible to the lawful owner. This is a 
rettled principle of commercial law. 


rr 
MONEY MARKET. 


An unusually active speculative move- 
ment has been developed during the past 
week in what is called Wall Street, which 
means the Stock Exchange, and the prog- 
ress of the spring business has moved 
steadily in all other departments of trade; 
but the stock specutations have been quite 
independeat of general business, and it has 
been only in the stocks manipulated by 
Jay Gould that the active dealings have 
been veusually heavy. One of these stocks, 
the Uniow Pacific Railroad, sold to the 
extent of full 500,000 shares during the 
week, and in the face of sueh enormous 





t = pb: 
now & feeder to Union Pacific Mail, was 
“Gealt in to about the same extent and ad- 


vanced in price 6 percent. Whether Erie 
has bad any aid fromthe parties operating 
in the twe most active stocks is not very 
clear; but, without any apparent reason, it 
astonished the Street by advancing about 
8 per cent. on large sales, Taking advau- 
tage of the buoyancy of feeling on the Stock 
Exchange, the holders of the long-neglected 
Hannibal and 8t. Joseph pushed up the 
price of that *‘fancy ” from 28} to 29, and 
Northwestern Common made a moderate 
jump to the extent of 8 points. The rest 
of the market was nearly quiet and the 
best investment securities bardly changed 
at all, New York Central only changing to 
the extent of } per cent. and Western Union 
Telegraph going up but.1 per .cept. Look- 
ing back just a year, we see that prices of 
the leading stocks are still very low com- 
psred with the prices then quoted. For 
example, New York Central is 4 per cent. 
lower, Western Union 2} per cent. lower, 
Erie fs 6 per cent. lower, but Union Pacific 
is 25 points higher and gold 8} per cent. 
higher, Twoof the once favorite stocks 
have run down almost out of sight. C.,0., 
and L. C. sold at 32} last year on the 28th of 
March, and on Saturday last at 54. Toledo 
and Wabash was last year selling at 48, and 
op Saturday at 123, There is no apparent 
disposition to reinstate these stocks at pres- 
ent; but they are liable at any moment to be 
taken in hand by some new combination 
and sent kiting. On Monday the activity 
in Union Pacific continued and the price 
advanced to 652. 

The supply of money during the week 
has been abundant, notwithstanding the 
largely-increased demand for loans, and the 
rates have been easily kept down, in spite 
of the efforts to create a ecarcity in call 
loans. The highest rate at any one time was 
7 per cent., from which the fall was rapid to 
84 and 4 per cent. The combination of the 
gold speculators to withdraw money from 
the banks appears to have been abandoned 
and the money market will probably not be 
tampered with for the rematnder of the 
season, The rate on call loans at the close 
of the week was about 8} per cent. For 
first-class business paper the Street rates 
of discount are for 60 days, 5 to 53 per cent.; 
for 4 months, 54 to 6 per cent. For ‘‘gond” 
paper the rates are about 1 per cent. higher 
and for paper not well known the rates 
vary from 7 to 9 per cent. 

The Bank Statement on Seturday was 
very satisfactory as to the fizures, although 
they were not easily explainable and in- 
dicated changes in the movements of cu:- 
rency that could not be well accounted for. 
The differences were a decrease jn leans 
of $4,805,800. in legal-tenders of $282,800, 
of deposits of $3,694.800, and of circulation 
to the extent of $687,100, while there was 
‘an increase of $1, 014,000 in specie. The 
increase in specie and greenbacks was to 
the extent of $781,700, while the increase 
in the excess of reserve above the required 
25 per cent. was $1,705,400. The currency 
that has been sent away to the country pre- 
paratory to the April settlements will very 
soon be coming back again, and the Bank 
Statements will be improving in character. 

The price of gold hus fluctuated but little 
during the week, the lowest D iene being 
1153 and the highest 116%. There is no 
reason for gold being 8 per cent. higher 
than it was last year at this time, except 
that the speculators are making it so by 
artificial movements to control it. The ex- 
ports of gold since ist of July, 1873, show 
an increase of $19,500,000 over the amount 
exported in the same time the year before. 
At the commencement of the present week 
gold advanced to 116. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY SANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27TH, 1875. 





Offered. Asked. 










No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of. all 

and denominations bought and sold ane 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with inves!ments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Go!d 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, 
for information —y their TREN PER me. 
LOANS, secured o 


Estute. 
i  snidteiaten Ecole oy hae net n tothe 


i i HAMMOND, oO. Lyin te BOGUE. 
re Treas. of Chicago Theological Seminary. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


A Farm of nearly 


SIX HUNDRED ACRES |: 
Good Land 
Berkshire County, Mass, 


UNINCUMBERED, 
will be Sold at a Bargain for 


Good Improved CITY PROPERTY, 


or will be Exchanged for 
Good Merchandise. 


Said Farm is Well Located, has a Large 
Double House, 3 Barns and other Out-bulldings, 
has 250 Acres of Heavy Wood-Land, Cuts now 
about 75 Tons of Hay and will Pasture 100 
Head of Cattle, has a valuable Peat-Bed of 
50 Acres, and is near Two Railroads. 

For further particulars Address 
FARMER, Box 2787, New York City. 


DADE COUNTY, MISSOURI, 


and all other County Bonds nonemt and sold 1a. 
Stock and Mont Se St. Louis. 


Grasshoppers but fora Season. Kansas, Forward! 
C.F. PARMELEE & CO., 
Financial Agents and Brokers, Topeka, Kan., 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A  ‘incemnmaias ° 


un ool 
FIRST MORTUAGE ¢ COUPON BONDS. 
Inquiries cheerfully answered. By permission we 
refer to the Topeka Nationa! Bank. 


MONEY LOANED 
perty,on three and five years’ time 
in cake of Pe ot ea tc to $1 me perfectly clear title. cree 
times the amount of loan required as security at pres- 
ent low valuations. _o pt yment of interest 
anteed. Refer to First an Second National and 
wrence Savings Banks and Governor of Kansas. 

dence solicited. GARRET & PROPPER, 

Real Estate Agents, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


Issue Circnlar Notes and Letters of Credit for Trav- 
ons aise Comeneretal Credits, availabie in all parts 
e wor 
: Negotiate First-class Railway, City, and State 
Loans and make Telegraphic Transfers of Monéy. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 
“ The Best Thing in the West.’’ 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. | 


LANODS, 
IN KANSAS. 


‘ 3,000,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer- 
eb ey in end near the beautiful Cottonwood 
rkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 11 Years’ Crealt, with 7 cent. Inter- 
est, and? 0 per cent. Piscount 
, provements. 

FARE REFUNDED 

to purchasers of land. 


&2@~ Circulars, with ma 
sent free. Fe. —y > 
Acting Land Commissioner, 
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FISK & HATCH, | 
BANKERS, ~ 
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|NVESTMENTS.*" 
CLOANS) Soo SY 
Bond and Morteage 


vO 


< SE DAP — ~~ 


WS AY cS LA\Ee 


> 


5 & far 


PER: GENT. NET, 
PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
Mor rernses oe Tenge yeast ingew s 


St. Paul, Mion’ 


aan BROK ERS,TUMBRIDGE & Co.,N Y. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Estate 


ttention given to Coupon 
Meets. without cost to the lender. 
papas. Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi 


ol National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
‘ew York Corresponteah : Lmporters’ and Traders’ 
National Bank. 


2? PER CENT. NET on First-class Real Estate 
“Ist wae hee = York: ond Farms.” — sem\- 
wun for circu 

KEIM & CO., Pulls City, Neb. 


DUNCAN, “SHERMAN & C0., 


BANKERS, 
Nos. 9 and 11 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, 


issue Geer R pore L 
= * RA ule and OPE AND OF CREDIT 
available ‘o rv the pe. 


United States, West ro T RAPHI 
TRANSFERS to reine PARIS, CALIVORNIA 

HAVANA, MEXICO, HINA, Janae. etc. 

Accounts and others received. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


we solid ft fiinols apd Miss Missouri T TEND un Ck" vem b ver 

















CENTS bave never failed, 
can impair their absol security ap ee 
ness, ask our New York ye Gur paper is 
¢ in New York, because at pam Tg 
Have loaned millions, and nota d ry ae has ever been 
For details address ACT' the Central 
Loan Agency, pe oe ay vitae --O box 657. 





C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


on Yom ype Mo) 
ination and cave uaetl te in wy se 
in this direction. Refer by permission to 
First National Bank, Boston, 
Maton Rook. lige cant Ch m 
ona n 
2” References grea te in all the Eastern Cities.” 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & CO., 
BANKERS, 


52 William St., New York. 


Draw Be nion Bank of London. 
mare gikn Bankers, and others received 
a gon favorable terms 
aecent 


allowed on Balances Subject to Drafts at 


Consignments to our address 
or to our Corres ents in Europe. 
Investment Securities Bought and Sold. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


in every form conducted b on moderate 

be Puts.* “Calls,” or “ Doa le * Privileges” Sunet 

—_ houses at ky A get Pamphiet sent free, ox: 
laining how Wa. perations = conducted. 

We deal direct Sith the Rive Btock Exchan 


TUMBRIDUE & co. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall &.. N. ¥. 
12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CUMPANY, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Coupons femt-Annual. Interest always prompt. 
security three fold or more 


T. B. Sweet, President; “A. C. Burnham. Vice-Prest- 
dent, Champaign, Lil.; Geo. M. Noble, Secretary. 
Send for Circular and References. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 86 and 88 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3. and Monday Evenings & to 7 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars. 
surplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 














G. & CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Press, 
T. &. ARMOUR, Sec. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 
a "Weloan loan Nae ray ex ais) of a value 
ascertained by ok 
Be tv canta peceedy seereaeee tes wre 
drafts pi % the panic, when all other poourities 


get itee from the Atiantic to un e Missouri irae diske.om ana 
may "23 — ie lt So parties your acquaintance. 


AT WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
.atall points at homeand abroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


HANOVER 


| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 Breadway ©o corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital...........8400,000 eo 
Gone Surplus......+- 1,089,054 we 














Jan. 1, £1872... 61,499,064 88 











transactions the price advanced near ten 
per cent; while Pacific Railroad, which is 





American Exchanece....... 118%¢ we 
Butehers’ and Drovers’... .130 135 
Central National.........- — 100 
Chemical .,... concecesce 1600 —_ 
Clty... .cccccccce oe . 300 _ 
Commerce....-. -— 119 
Continental...... -- B ~ 
Corn Exchange.. ..130 _ 
First National ...... . -200 _ 
Fourtb National .. .. BY 99 
Gallatin National... i _ 
Sears ee. do choc sep aD —_ 
Grocers’ .cc0 cccccccccs a _ 
Reposted ‘and Traders’. ce 
IeWing.ccoccece eee eee cree ane 
ManMattsn...cccccccccsces 147 — 
Manuf'rs and Merchants. . 90 
OP ee ee ee 12: — 
Mechanics’ ...........---++ 141 145 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — O4 
Mercantile..........+- Pied 113 
Merchants’. .......-cccccce 121 oo 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 101 _ 
Naseat osecsce © on 7s 
SERN on 2 n00s00 0000 ag <r 

a ee eS 135 
Noth Natiovsl.”. es A 100 
| ear scove beste —_ 
Park ..cciccocesctavavccsuumer = 
People’s. » cna deeteseseeeen Ft 
Phenix.. eeeceseseseatecess ~~ 99 
Republic. F Bivgeny Bet bs 9% _ 
8t. Nicholas...... SS edsebe 112 
State of New York. anaes 15 
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THE CROCUS AND THE ROSEBUSH. 





BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Sarp the crocus to the rosebush: 

‘Surely, the spring is at hand; 

See, the willow’s silver catkins 
Are fringing the barren land ! 


“Why are you so late in showing 
Just a leaf or two? 
Here have I been up and growing 
Blossoms, not a few. 


“For I waked before the dawning— 
Dark it was and cold— 
Heard the March wind shout: ‘’Tis morning, 
Hasten from your mold!’ 


“ Would the trembling flowers divine 
When it was really spring, 
Had I hoarded this purple of mine 
Till the robins began to sing ?”’ 
** Could the daisies and clovers tell 
When it was really summer,’’ 
Answered the rose, “if my buds should swell 
And rival the earliest comer ? 


“ Though I wait for the robin’s song 
Ere I scatter my wealth abroad, 
Yet my times and my seasons belong 
To the summer and to God.” 
a —————— 
HANS AND GRETCHEN; 
OR, FAITH AND WORKS. 








BY MRS, H. M. GOODWIN. 


Over the sea, in Saxony, Santa Claus ia 
known as the “Christ Child,” who now 
comes on Christmas Eve with coveted re- 
membrances to rich and poor, old and 
young, far more universally than in the 
dear ‘‘ Sunset-Land,” as America is poet- 
ically called by the Germans. 

In the time of our story, bowever, his 
visits were not so universal, and it is to be 
feared that sometimes longing little hearts 
in the bumble homes of the poor—of the 
pensants especially—felt themselves sadly 
neglected. 

It. was in one of these extremely humble 
cottages, in the vicinity of Leipzig, that a 
little family of four persons dwelt—a wid- 
ow, with hertwo children and aged mother 
—all dependent chiefly upon the labors 
of tbe widow for the supply of their daily 
wants, as the grandmother was too feeble 
to do much more than knit coarse yarn 
into cheap mittens and stockings for the 
Leipzig shops, which paid her but few 
groschens for her labor. 

The beautiful Christmas-time was coming 
to the rich and happy; but it was a sad 
time to the poor cottagers, for with it was 
coming the dreadful rent-day—dreadful 
because there was nothing with which to 
meet it—and two pairs of hungry, eager 
eyes watched one morning after the weary, 
disheartened mother, as she took her way 
to her work in the city. 

Full well did brave little Hans and his 
faithful little sister Gretchen know how 
cheerful the town must look, with all the 
bright, beautiful garments and wares in 
the shop-windows and the endless wonders 
of playthings paraded everywhere, to pos- 
sess any one of which would have made 
them supremely happy. And they new 
equally well that, unless the dear, wonder- 
ful Christ Child beld them in unusual 
remembrance, nothing very joyous was 
likely to come to them. They talked 
together of the grand fair in the market- 
place and of the evergreens being sold 
in such numbers in the Aucustus-platz, 
till at length, while little Gretchen had been 
secretly prayiag to the merciful Christ 
Child to think of them and help the poor, 
tired, discouraged mother and grandmother, 
a bright thought started inside the little 
bullet-shaped head of Hans, who exclaimed: 
“I say, Gretchen, let us earn some money; 
lots of money.” And when be had suf- 
ficiently enjoyed bis sister’s look of admir- 
ing surprise, he replied to her whispered 
inquiry ‘‘ How, brother Haus?” by pointing 
to a very little bit of a spruce tree which 
was growing in a corner of their little yard 
‘* We'll just dig up that tree and take it into 
town and sell it—ob! for ever so much 
money; and will just never say a word to 
Mother till we can put the rent-money 
around her plate, and some presents at 


with the idea of diate eiectiabaite 
magic to question soberly its practicability, 
and lent all her best energies to the grand. 
plan. It was not long before the little tree 
wes lifted proudly to the shoulder of the 
sturdy boy, and the two children, with 
hearts as happy as beat inside the wealth- 
iest children in Saxony, trudged off to town, 
upmindful of their thin garments or stock- 
ingless feet and uncovered heads, which the 
| pitiless wind emote so cruelly. 

‘* Buch lots of money,” repeated Hanes, 
as they beguiled the long walk with pic- 
tures of| Mother’s surprise and Grand- 
mother’s incredulity. 

Not a few men and women smiled as the 
childreo approached the stands in Augustus 
Platz, where the beautiful evergreens were 
selling; scarcely any trees, however, bring- 
ing more than ten or fifteen groschen, more 
bringing only five—equal to 12} cts. Amer- 
ican money. 

The children felt that they must not be 
in the way, and very sensibly removed toa 
little distance, where they could seat them- 
selves upon the cold sands and rest their 


weary bodies without fear of being run 
“over, 


For a long time nobody noticed them, ex- 
cept to smile; but still they bravely waited, 
and admired their treasure, spite of hunger 
and cold. At last a gentleman, who had 
searched persistently among the trees for 
one sufficiently small for his purpose, no- 
ticed our little group, which he approached, 
asking if the little tree was for sale. 

“Ob! yes, sir,” quite boldly. answered 
the boy, the little girl modestly confirming 
it with a little nod. 

“And bow much does it cost?” asked 
the gentleman, as he took the tree in his 


hand and examined it with evident satis- 
faction. 


“* A thaler, sir’ (80 groschen). 

‘* A thaler!” repeated the man, in blank 
amazement, handing back the tree. ‘‘ It is 
just what 1 promised my little girl; but I 


think you must keep it. A ‘thaler is quite 
too much for it!” 


‘*Five: groschen,” whispered 
Gretchen, modestly offering the tree. 

‘* Shall 1 take it for five groschen ?” 

“For a thaler,” persisted Hans, who 
could not endure to contemplate so sudden 
a wreck of his grand hopes. 

The gentleman was turning away with a 
look of displeasure in his face, when 
Gretchen pleadingly exclaimed: “ Please 
take it for five groschens, Please be good, 
dear Hans, and sell it for that !” 

While the gentleman attentively regarded 
the children, he said, kindly: “I think you 
had betier sell it to me for five groschen. 
No one else will pay you so much for it, 
and I will pay you for taking it bome for 
me. Will you doit?” 

Hans yielded; but with evident sorrow, if 
not mortification. 

As the children walked by the side of 
their friend, the little wooden shoes clat- 
tering on the pavement, while their teeth 
chattered in their heads, he inquired, with 
assumed strength: “ Bubchen [little boy] 
why did you ask a thaler for that tree, 
when no one elge would have thought of 
asking five groschen for it?” ‘‘ Because, 
sir,” bravely answered Hans, with a sup- 
pressed sob in his voice, ‘‘it was the only 
tree ever planted in our yard, and I was 
beginning to earn lots of money to help pay 
Mother’s rent at Christmas, and to buy 
comforts for her and Granny, if I could, 
and——.” Here the boy very suspiciously 


little 


paused. 

**So! Then that’s it; is it? Why doesn’t 
your mother pay her own rent?” 

‘She worked so hard in the hot barvest- 
field that she got very ill; then there was 
ever so much time lost, and medicine to 
buy, and we bad nothing more to sell—not 
so much as a feather. And there are so 
many to work it makes wages low, and 
bread and faggots have raised !” 

“So! And you've no papa?” 

‘“*Not since Gretchen here was a baby. 
She can’t remember him. But I can, and 
how when he was alive the holy Christ 
Child used to remember us!” 

“Sol” again responded the gentleman, 
** And does he never come now.” 

Hans dolefully shook his head. But 
Gretchen said timidly: ‘I have heard that. 


Grandmother's. And then we will see what'| he- would come if.we.are real good ond. 


tor oursélves.” - 
The little Gretchen was too delighted 


pray hard enough to him.” a cade 
“ And was that what made you so 
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propose to help Hans earn by praying?” 

She rather-doubtfully nodded her" little 
head and looked steadfastly on the ground 
before her: But her friend saw, while the 
ghost of « smile flitted from his face, that 
her blue lips quivered with something more 
than the cold. 

They had now reached his beautiful 
home; and as they were about to hand 
him the tree he bade them bring it 
into the hall, and ordered the servant to 
take them into the kitchen and give 
them hot soup and brodchens (rolls). 
While they were eating a supper which to 
little Gretchen seemed better than any- 
thing she had ever before tasted, the good 
housewife, who had been interested in 
them, was busily searching her chests for 
warm cast-off clothing—stockings, ker- 
chief, and cap; which were straightway 
put on when. the supper was finished, the 
joy of the children manifesting itself in shy 
looks, half-suppressed delight, and words of 
hearty thankfulness. By the time they had 
received the extra groschen for taking the 
tree to the house they had quite forgotten 
the coveted thaler, and, kissing the hands 
which had dealt with them so ‘generously, 
they were bounding off, with a farewell 
look at their beloved tree, yet in the hall, 
when the gentleman called out to them: 

“Stop, children. Are you quite sure 
you know the way home?” 

‘* Yes, sir; thank you. 
bees to the hive.” 

“Tell me, then, where the hive is and 
how you reach it, that I may know you are 
not mistaken.” 

“First, then,” proudly answered Hans, 
“we go to Konigs@atz; then through 
Windmuhlen Strasse, out upon the road to- 
ward Thonberg as far as Napoleon’s mon- 
ument, where the biggest fight was; and 
there we turn toward the sunset, and just 
before we get to the little village, in the 
first little house all by itself, with the 
peaked roof coming above the paling, we 
shall find Granny, wondering, I think, 
where we are.” 

‘So! That is good! Run then and find 
her, ard don’t let the heavy carts run over 
little Gretcben.” 

Then with mutual adieus and satisfaction 
they separated, the children bounding off 
with hearts more joyous in their content- 
ment than they had been with their extray- 
agant hopes in the early morning. Then, 
too, such unexpected kindness, with the hot 
supper and warm stockings and head- 
covers, had madea new world for them; 
and they had received so much that little 
Gretchen scarcely dared think more of the 
Christ Ghild. 

In the two intervening days before 
Christmas’ Hans devised various plans for 
earning his ‘‘ lotsof money ”; but, strive as 
he would, by seeking to do errands in the 
town, opening drosky doors for passengers, 
and guiding strangers to different streets, 
etc., he could only now and then add a few 
pfenings (ten of which here in Saxony make 
a groschen) to bis little store, which would 
have seemed great wealth if he had not 
wished to do so much witb it. 

If ever he was discouraged, Gretchen 
was ready to cheer him with words of com- 
fort and sympathy; but they were eacha 
little sad when they found on Christmas 
Eve that they had but seven groschen and 
five pfenings. It was a good deal of money 
for them, to be sure; but far too little for 
the dreadful rent, which would be more 
dreadful still if it should not be paid. They 
lodked along time at the little coins, all 
spread out on the stone floor in the little 
corner where they were accustomed to 
play and ipvent wonderful stories for one 
another. Hans’s face was anxions and 
clouded; but Gretchen’s wide-open eyes 
seemed only full of earnest thought. 

‘*Seven and five,” she repeated slowly. 
“T’ll tell you what, Hans, don’t you re- 
member hearing Granny read out of the 
Bible how Christ once wanted ever so much 
bread to feed crowds of people, and he had 
only five loaves and. two fishes, and he 
somehow made them go round, so that 
everybody.had enough and more? I be- 
lieve the holy Christ Child could make 
these groschens and pfenings go round, if 
only he could know.about it. Ithink I'n | 
pray. Won't you, Ham? Hans weasilent 
and distarbed. 


We can go like 


“Tt would be dreadful’ to have to leave 
our home, and no place to go to,” urged 
| Gretchen, and she gently attempted to lead 
Hans away. Bat he hastily gathered up 
the Coins, and after a while yielded, as he 
usually did when his sister pleaded. 
Sadly they climbed the ladder leading to 
the loft containing the little bins of straw 
and rugs called their beds. And, kneeling 
there, little Gretchen told the story of their 
woes and besought the dear Christ Child to 
make the groschens enough to preserve to 
them the home which had never before 
seemed: so sumptuous and precious, And 
Hans added a prayer for‘work and wages, 
that he might add to the scanty sums 
earned by the hardest toil of his discour- 
aged mother. 

The next morning, before the sun had 
risen, the children bad dressed and stolen 
softly down the ladder, with mingled hopes 
and fears, which became strongly colored — 
with unbelief as they saw only their dear, 
sad-hearted mother patiently kindling « 
ecanty fire from their almost exhausted 
store of faggots. The little kitchen was 
cold and desolate. Neither sunlight nor 
firelight as yet brightened it. Scarcely a 
word was spoken, Each felt the burden and 
importayce of the day, but in degrees ac- 
cording to their experience and nature. 

While Hans was waiting for the arrang- 
ing of the plates and black bread for their 
breakfast, that he might also lay ina row 
around bis mother’s plate his little offer- 
ings, he stepped to the window, followed 
by Gretchen, and looked out into the yard. 
The sun was just rising, and ob! wonder 
of wonders! what a sight it revealed to 
their astonished, unbelieving eyes. There 
in the little corner, over whose bareness 
they had more than once sighed since the 
absence of the little tree, was a graad be- 
wilderment. Nothing else than that same 
tree carefully replanted, and bedecked in 
right royal Christmas garniture and sur- 
rounded with parcels too large and weighty 
for the slender branches. With a shout of 
joyful, exultant surprise, Hans unfastened 
the door and rushed out, followed by 
Gretchen, who was awed into deepest 
silence with what was before her. 

“The blessed Christ Child surely heard,” 
she thought to herself, and quietly folded 
her bands in grateful contemplation of the 
beauty and abundance before her. There 
was the beloved tree, laden with rosy 
apples, nuts, and most wonderful cakes, 
that represented all the animals in the 
known world, together with gingerbread 
hearts and pious ouns, flaming with bright 
sugar trimmirzs. There were toys and pic- 
tures, too, for berselfand Hans—more than 
they bad ever dreamed of haying. Even a 
dear little china doll, the first she had ever 
possessed and to which her little heart 
yearned with a true motherly instinct. 
There were mittens and tippets, and beau- 
tiful little gilt and silver balls, as though 
the tree had been bedecked fora child of 
fortune—everything so grand! Then those 
parcels! ‘‘What could be in them?” 
‘*'Yes, what could be in them? And how 
came they there?” asked again and again 
the astonished mother and trembling 
grandmother, who had hastened out to 
discover the cause of Hana’s sbouts. 

“I know what’s in that one!” said he, 
pointing to a particular parcel. ‘‘It’s just 
a goose. You ean see its feet as plain as 
day through the paper.” And, taking it up 
to examine it, he continued: “ But it tells a 
big story, for it says ‘A present from Hans 
and his little sister to their mother,’ and 
we never knew a word about it; did we, 
Greta?’ But ‘‘Greta” made no answer. 
Sbe was thinking. And the others were 
very busy carryiog into the cottage and 
untying parcels, large and small—buiter, 
sugar, coffee, and beautiful white brodchens. 
What a feast! compared with their usuat 
fare of dry black bread; or of soup made 
by boiling that’same black bread in water. 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and possibly 
an onion, with very rarely a little miik to 
vary the relish. Then there were stuffs for 
adress and apron for Gretchen, a jacket 
and trowsers for Hans, and some nice 
. woolen neck-kercbiefs and white caps for 
the mother and grandmother. Were ever 
people so happy? All but Gretchen forgot 
for the moment the dreadful rent. But 
even the sweet little dolly, already showing 
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beguile her thoughts, from the needed 
money. She had prayed for that; but not 
for these. Hadn't she, after all, been 
beard? Must they yet go from their bome, 
while yet they seemed so rich—richer than 
they had -even been in her life before? 
"T was certainly passing strange.” 

In the meantime the mother, .all tremu- 
lous with her joyous surprise, had uo- . 
wrapped the fat goose, exclaiming: “ How 
nicely it’s dressed! And the giblets are in it 
How glad I am; for now, Mother, you can 
have such a nice giblet soup as you have 
not tasted in years, I warrant. Put the big 
saucepan with water in it over the fire, 
Hans, and we will soon have a soup mak- 
ing as will mot be easy to forget.” And, 
holding up the goose, she shook it, that the 
giblets might fall upon the table. Out 
came a weight; but, instead of common gib- 
lets, there appeared a common leather purse, 
which the poor woman seized with a wild 
cry-and hastily opened, to find four silver 
thalers. 

She counted them aloud and held them 
up to view, amid the burrabs of Hans, 
whose leapings and prancings were inter- 
rupted by little Gretchen, who had sudden- 
ly dropped her doll and clasped his neck 
with her arms, exclaiming: ‘‘ See! dear 
Hans, we thought the good Christ Child 
would make the groschens enough to go 
around if we only told him. Let us not 
eat.in the houge he has given again to us” — 
‘* especially of giblet soup,” roguishly in- 
terposed Hans—“ till we have thanked him 
for his great goodness.” 


rE _____ 
TAME INDIANS. 


BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 








I was visiting a friend of mine in Boston 
not long ago, and one Sunday afternoon 
her younger brother and sister asked me to 
tell them a story ; but I could not think of 
any, and proposed reading them one, in 
stead. 

**Oh! no,” said Bessie; ‘‘ tell us about 
something that you did once. Didn't the 
cars ever run off the track when you were 
traveling? Or tell us about something you 
have seen. I like that kind of story best.” 

‘80 do I,” said Jack. ‘‘I like to hear In- 
dian stories, too.” 

‘“Why,” said I, “I can tell you about 
some tame Indians I saw once. I went to 
an Indian church out West.” So we all 
went to the bay window to sit together on 
a cozy little sofa, anfl I began. 

‘Tt was in Wisconsin, about three hundred 
miles north of Chicago. I had been there 
au day or two and had said once or twice 
how funny it seemed to me to-see the In- 
dians walking about the streets. The only 
ones I had ever seen before were the for- 
lorn creatures who live at watering-places 
in the summer and make fancy baskets to 
sell to the summer visitors.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘‘we used to go to see 
some atNorth Conway last summer., Don't 
you remember, Bessie?” 

‘* When you are older, Jack,” said I, ‘if 
you are still fond of war stories, you must 
read Mr. Parkman’s books. There is one 
called ‘The History of the Jesuits in Norih 
America,’ where you find a great, deal 
about the old Indian tribes. I'm afraid you 
will not admire them quite so much as you 
do now—they were so horribly cruel. 
Though I suppose in these days we only 
know the worst side of the story.” 

“Does that book tell about fights and 
splendid Indians who knew all about hunt- 
ing? I think I should like to read it now,” 
said Jack: while Bessie said: ‘‘ Please go 
on.” 

“There were two young ladies besides 
myself, and we started as early as eight 
o'clock, for it was a hard, long drive, at any 
rate, and some one told us the road was un- 
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about them and had been asking her to 
look at every one I saw. Next morning 

was Sunday, and I was waked very early 

and hurried all the time I was eating my 

breakfast, because we were really going to 

Oneida, and I was so glad, 1 can’t tell you 

much about the drive, only that 1t was 

dreary and tiresome. There were no hills, 

but there were, rough places enough in the 

road. it was November and the sky was 

gray. The day before had been rainy, and 

we had a dozen miles to drive, most of it 

through the forest, or what had been a 

forest before those awful prairie fires of 

1871 had swept through it. We were not 

many miles from Peshtigo. You remember 

hearing of the terrible fires there, don’t you, 

at the time Chicago was burnt—when 

whole villages were destroyed and ever so 

many lives lost? I think those woods were 

more dismal than any place I ever had 

been in before. The green ferns and. un- 

derbrush, which must have made it pleas- 

anter in summer, had all been killed by 

the frost. There were half-frozen p: o's of 
water in the low places, and the charred 
and blackened trunks of the pine trees 
were standing everywhere as far as you 
could see, and black cinders and broken 
branches that had fallen were scattered 
over the ground. It seemed as if we never 
should come to the end of that forlorn 
road and find houses and fields again, But 
by and by we heard a church-beH ringing ; 
and then the sun came out, and presently 
we saw the farms and the church itself, 
aud there was the Mission at last, and we 
left the woods behind us. The driver 
whipped up his horses, and on we went in 
a hurry ; but we stillhad some distance to 
go, and were late, afier all.” 

‘What did the wigwams look like?” said 
Jack. 

‘*There were no wigwams at all,” said 
1; ‘‘ only log cabins and small frame-houses. 
It looked almost like any other little West- 
ern settlement. I was so disappointed, for 
it did not look at all as if Indians lived 
there. The church was like any _ little 
country church.” 

“Oh! what a pity,” said both the chil- 
dren, 

‘But when we left the herses and went 
in—oh! I wish you could have seen the 
congregation! If the houses had looked 
like ordinary houses, their owners certainly 
did not look like ordinary people. Their 
faces were just like the pictures of Indians 
in my old story-books, and I think I 
shouldn’t have been much surprised if I 
had been scalped or tomahawked on the 
spot. They looked stupid and peaceable 
and seemed very devout ; and the church 
was filled, all except the strangers’ pew.” 

‘* What kind of a church was it ?” asked 
Bessie. : 

‘* Episcopal,” said I, ‘‘ and it was so strange 
that the Sunday before I should have been 
at Grace church, in New York, where 
everything is so beautiful and the people 
such a contrast to these; and then one 
week afterward here I was, a thousand miles 
away, at the Oneida Mission—myself, my 
friends, and the clergyman the only white 
people to be seen in the congregation. I 
was so sorry that I was just too laie to 
hear them say the Creed ; but 1 heard the 
responses afterward, and they sang two 
hymus in their own language. One was 
‘Am I a Soldier of the Cross?’ They 
do not have all the usual Church serv- 
ice; but a much shorter and simpler one, 
leaving out paris they could not under- 
stand. We had Prayer Books with the In- 
dian on one side and the English on the 
other, and a few hymns translated at the 
end. They seemed to know the hymns by 
heart, and their singing was very good 
and interested me more than anything. 
The tunes sounded so familiar and the 
words so strange.” 





usually bad just then. It was a sudden | 
start—just at dusk the nighf before. I | 
had rushed to the window to see @ passer- 
by, and came back to where my friend was 
standing, saying ‘He wasn’t an Indian, 
after all,’ when she said : 


‘““* What a pity you couldn’t go out to | 
‘the Mission’. to church. You would. see 
them there to your heart’s content. But, 
for the life of me, I can’t get up.any enthu.- 
siasm. I think they are stupid, lazy crea- 
tures.’ 

“Sbe said this because I was so excited 


‘*Do you remember any of the words?” 
| asked Jack. 
' “Not one. [Pmsosorry!” The service 
| Was all in Indian, but the sermon was in 
English and there was an Indian inter- 
| preter. At the side of the pulpit, just in- 
, Side the chancelrail, was a place like a 
| small, old-fashioned square pew ; and here 
stood a solemn old Indian, who listened to 
| the English sentence and then repeated it 
in his own language. He had a fine, deep 
voice and a grave manner, and used many 





read of the speeches the). braves. mada 
around the council-fires.” 

“ Was it like the sermons we have Sun. 
days here ?’’ asked Bessie, . 

‘Yes, only sherier and much. more 
simple—just such a sermon as would ‘be 
preached to children. I remember I liked 
it exceedingly.” 

“‘How were they dressed? I suppose 
they wouldn’t have feathers in their hair 
for church, anyway,” said Jack. - 
‘Oh! no,” said I. ‘‘ The men wore rough, 
plamelothes, like other men; but the 
squaws. were very droll. They had no 
bonnets, though I used to seé them in the 
town, sometimes, with big felt hats» There 
at church they all wore bright-colored 
handkerchiefs, folded once cornerwise and 
tied over their heads and under their chins. 
They wore gay-colored calico and woolen 
dresses, and some of their shawls, which 
they used now instead of the old-time 
blankets, were fairiy dazzling: They all 
looked lazy and. good-humored—except a 
few of the older ones, whese eyes were like 
hawks—and as. if they never heard of going 
on the war-path, or of burming people’s 
houses and murdering them in their beds, 
or of carrying them off captive through 
the woods in winter. They were not your 
favorite kind of Indians, Jack. I’m afraid 
they would disappoint you. I think the 
Oneidas were always a peaceable tribe. 
This company that I saw at Duck Creek, as 
they call the settlement, aré all that are 
left of the great tribe, and it was pitiful to 
think how they have been pushed. further 


being crowded out of the world.” 

‘*But Um ever so glad,” said Bessie, ener- 
getically. ‘It. makes me afraid even to 
read about Indians, and I think these are 
the nicest ones I ever heard of. Iam glad 
there isn’t room enough in the world for 
them. Wicked things!” 

And I thought if we only would crowd 
the wicked thoughts from our hearts -by 
putting better ones in it would be a capital 
plan, and then it flashed into my head that 
the Indians had been like weeds in the 
garden, which have to make room for the 
flowers always ; but that the white people, 
some of them, have noright to the Indians’ 
places, for they are no better than they 
were. And I was just going to say some- 
thing about this to the children, when I 
happened to think how funny the Indian 
babies were. : 

‘After service was over,” said I, ‘we 
watched the people go away, and laughed to 
see all the pappooses ride off in state on 
their mothers’ backs, rolled up so cozily in 
the shawls.” 

‘‘Oh! do tell us some more about the 
pappooses!” said Bessie, eagerly. ‘‘ Had 
they been in church all the time?” 

‘* Why, certainly, and they behaved well ; 
only sometimes one would talk a little, and 
that would put it into the minds of the 
rest, who would follow, like chickens. Once 
in a while one cried a little ; but they were 
evidently used to being in church. There 
was such a serious baby in the next pew to 
me, who stared hard at me nearly all the 
time with his little, round, black eyes. 

“« After they had all gone away, we had a 
pleasant little talk with the missionary, 
who told us he had lived there twenty 
years, and that the people were going to 
build a new stone church soon. And he 
showed us bead-work and pretty moccasins 
that the squaws had worked, and told us how 
much they are like children, and that they 
rarely save any money; sO when, they are 
ill and old they are very forlomn. They are 
superstitious and remember many of the 
strange old legends ; and I should like so 
much to have talked a great while longer, 
and to have asked him to tell me the le- 
gends and mere about his parish. He had 
a sweet, kind face and seemed so fond of 
them and so proud of their progress since 
he came to live with them. The mission- 
house was very pleasant and he did not 
seem lonely. 

“Then we came away, and, as we had 
brought our. lunch in a basket, we had a 
merry ‘time eating it, and the sum was 
bright, and we were quite jolly going home. 
We passed several. Oneida. families, and 


‘Indian file,’ children-end all, and the-pap- 
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and further back from the sea and are | 


they never walked side-by side, but in true | 
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little Jo was nowhere to be found, and his 
master came back to ask if there was any 
more of the story. 

‘* No, there is not,” said my friend, his 
elder sister, who had come down-stairs, 
“But we are ie for a walk and to see 
the sunset, and you and Bessie may come 
too, if you like,’ 
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ent to pieces. 
mer position, 


Iy an insurance was made upon the life 
of ev man who ap lied for it and if 


every lige i py its mye 
portionate share of the risk the resa = oo e 
could be easily foreseen. It would be a companies to lend thelr reserve” funds 
failure of the.wholesystem. Therefore, in, Saati the following securities.ouly : real 
order that life insurance shall always afi- estate situated’ tn this state dr Within fifty 
swer the great and beneficent purpose for | Miles of this ¢ tia stocks of the United 
whichrit Wag intended the lives to beJos fs Btat mp ks ty yak FS on ig HERA 
sured must be very carefully selected. tia Ped ‘ks d 
as there are always many unhealthy men | laws of this 5 which are at or above 
who are trying to be insured, it is necessary | Pt at the time of making the loan. There 
for a company to be constantly on its guard |,18 20W a Dill before the legislature which 
against deception and fraud. For if it re- “Provides ‘tat companies may lend on the 
laxes vigilance or ceases to exercise great | *™e class of securities in states adjacent to 
caution in selecting its lives it must grad- this and in states bordering on Lakes Erie, 
ually driftinto a state of insolvency, from | Michigan, or Superior sufficient funds to 
which it-can never be rescued. meet their obligations in those states re- 
The man whose application for life in-,| 8 ectively-; except that they shall not be 
surance is accepied ought to offer the B ted’ tu lend on real estate securities 
conditions of good health; that is to say, “without the — of this state and states 
his constitution should have no hereditary adjacent thereto. ? This bill is directly in 
taint and bis organs and functions should the interest of policyholders and there are 
be ina state to endure the wear and tear | the best of reasons why it should pass with- 
of life-without unnecessary loss. But it is | OUt unnecessary delay. 
impossible to find perfect health in every —A telegram from Chicago says that 
applicant or in a majority of them. The | some improvement has been effected in the 
influences to which we all are stibject,") Chicago!’ fire’department. The insurance 
owing to the hereditary impress we receive | companies have returned to Chicago and 
before birth, the neglect of sanitary laws, | are taking many risks in certain districts at 


the friction of our passage through life, 
the labor and anxiety associated with 
daity existenee—all these things impair 
the standard of perfect health. For such 
reasons a prudent life insurance com- 
pany will select its lives with great. care 
and reject without hesitation all ‘those 
that tought not to besiusured. Our most 
trustwortliy companies have succeeded by 
acting upon this principle. The number of 
persons whose applications for: insurance 
are rejected every year by the Equitable 
Life Assurancé Séciety may be enumerated 
by thousands.’ ‘Thé rigid rules of sélection 
enforced by this Society are intended hot 
only to protect the policyholders, but to 
protect the system of life insurance itself— 
a system whose. healthful existence carries 
perpetual blessings, but whose failure 
would carry woe and desolation to thou- 
sands of firesides in our land. 
ri 
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Tue Chicago Trijune, in noticing the 


recent destruction of an extensive glue: 


factory by fire in that city, shows that de- 
lay in giving proper alarm was so great 
that by tbe time the. fire department 


arrived on the ground all that could be | 


done was-to delay the inevitable destruc- 
tion of the buildings for «@ little while, 
While condemning the fire commissioners 
for shameful inefficiency, The Tribune says 
that the intoxication or negligence of the 
men in charge of the central office ia. this 
instance bas cost two of the most esteemed 
citizens of Chicago an enormous sum of 
money. There are citizens of other places 
than Chicago who have important interests 
at stake ih the: niaintenancé of a préper 
fire establishment in that city—especially 
the underwriters in all parts of the country, 
who suffered so heavily by the great fire of 
1871. Unless the Chicago people effect a 
speedy reformation in this regard they can 
hardly expect prudently-managed insurance 
cotpanies to take risks there, when; accord: 
ing to their own newspapers, devastation by 
fire is Invited throngh culpable misman- 
agement and negligence. 


—Judge Blodgett, of the U. S. Court in 
Chicago, decided an important marine case 
on the 10th ult. Phe facts weré as follows: 
W. P. Cardwell, as. plaintiff, insured: his 
schooner in the Republic for the season of 
1869 for $5,000, giving a premium note 
payable October 8d, 1869, which note 
contained the usual stipulation to the effect 
that if it should not be paid at maturity 
the whole premium-should be treated as 
earned, and the* policy should be void 
while the vote remained unpaid. The 
schooner ran aground on the morning of 
October 8th and could not be got off; so 
the captain promptly telegraphed to Card- 
well to pay the note, which was done Oc- 
tober 9th. On the latter day a gale sprang 
up and the vessel went to pieces. The 
question: for the court to decide was 
whether the loss occurred on the dsy the 
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a considerable advance upon the usual pre- 
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‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
es. CONN. 


“> | 
Receipts for Near Banding Deo. Bist, 1574. 


Received for premiums. . ease + $3.71 oe i 
Received for interest id NOOO ccnenntnas 
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Cash on hand and in bank.. 


eteceaeunsedil rn ge 25,820 83 
id for dividends and surrendered an 
re Canceled policies, ....-+-...-seegeesetssie 1,331,956 
( payments on aecount of policy- 
$2,157,776 87.) 
for in‘ ston capital...... weckadeenues 16.000 00 
issions ALONIS........-04- 269,728 92 
id for medical examinations and ail ‘ih 
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OMe, cc ccncecveceseetan etteeseeseesreee sees ‘ 
> Total Besmenes binainteacenacces $2,654,068 99 | 
a aes ASSETS. 
Rea! astate ound (co bullding 
in Hartford, $844 So BP oteepro perty, 
bor ght under poe tha ot BD oy 065,680 54 
Ee ee ED arse 
{“on “a ae me see “ wd pene. cactes 6,452,016 82 


miums. Within a few days there will be an 


Premium loans and notes for "easy pre. sa 
important change in the municipal affairs 


MBIUMS as, . 2.02200. We dedewsdcocee 
tocks and bonds owne . séanowaed 
Balances due from agents........ 








of Chicago, on the success of which will pieciecereseemseca balers bea < 858,684 26 
i OP 18Th. ccc. ..0000 6k eb gebapceescocuseespes 162,522 32 

rest the future of all Insurance interests ip beht.5 roe aiiarterty pre: 
that city. BMUBIB 0.005000 00 ose UEN o ovoewerverevers 114,669 47 
‘ WB acecccccccctorsocsnc gs $13,256,440 68 

—A bill to probibit the insurance of aareae tn 

property belonging to thie state has been re ” Por re aie - 

introduced into the Michigan legislature. | “fer cent interest).........0 +++. » °4 4511,606,206 00 


; ; iting provt 
The only purpose served by proper insur- | Death, claims not due, or awaiting prow’ 


sc daetdince cashnAibebeheasssincencet<cda 229,200 45 
ance is the distribution of loss, and. we Dividends to policyholders not due....... 38,490 82 
J 
reckon that Michigan is a broad enough Total Liabilities.......... -yeuiaoaagas pn 
4 field for the distribution of such losses as eds, 0. i555. Feccet ass eage ta $1,292,543 41 


buildings. 
—It is reported that Mr. Sheppard JAS, C. WALKLEY, Pres, 


Homans is about organizing’ a life insurance | s. x. WHITE, Vice-Preg. and Treas. 


company, witb a full-paid capital of $150,- HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
000, to be called the New York Life Savings WM. 'L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Bee'y. 
Assurance Society, L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
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may, come. from the burning of its public | Policies in force Dec. dist, 1874, 27,362, ins. $62,085,207 00 
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Printing, Stationery, Ad Advertising, ostage, t MSO, C6G. o.oo facdhee Pec, - 7. 


TAXESE 6» §-.--. “ions L Promd heh beh inet di ilcicledeencenieanisiatpiennte 239,863. 4 


—— 1,477,547 © 
Balance, Net MSseee, TOOMBEE TDR. « 5 «osc c.c0. 000 cacoches cocccocseselgotes esecenecnsorecee’ $38,538'267 85 


BSSe 











SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 





















Loans upon Real $24,519,000 38 
Loans upon Reels nda. , 32,083 78 
mium N on Policies. in Foree... o gees 7,189,793 86 
Cost of Rea! Lp ak owned by the Company. beens 1,408,683 83 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds............. sreccccscccccsecensescdedbsbiveeeseeesenseecsoes 1,630,836 8) 
Cost OF GAROG WOBEB cc. coccccccccccccccccscccsccscscccccccecosec ees capiyt Riehl hgh ook ssengpsctoep 613,900 00 
Cost Of City, BOMAS,. 64 one +. anescreeeee-- - 1,746,695 0) 
Cos on... he 80,205 00 
‘of ; 7 . 26,000 00 
Cashin pea ik, at Interest a 4 
in Company’s OFFCE .. 22.2... cn ceccenccsescenncccccarcustanetstteemeseesrsense aoa Dek 

Salacee Solten AGEDES, SCCUTET ... 0. eee ceeecsertecnenensccectaset teen ses ebssereeseesesinreeeesest oe __ tir 6 
BHHOT V 4 $38,838,267 SS 

$1,242, 852 U2 

iG OD 

1,105 

Be] O4 
1,006,428 14 4 
a Pe Apes lst, 1s pecccccccscecce-ccccccdescsesscce cee r seg ene ects eeesectcecesees $40,153,695 rc) 

‘to Reinsute G2 Zizi net, assuming 4 per cent. : 

a Vitiiiest RE TCIUI: Fe ee meneame pemmmpenne imate ‘T0083 
All Bb dae es hb gehts seach PPPPTTILITITTTT TTT iets Pie ; —— $6,612,112 8 
Burplus, December Sst, 1874.,....--.-eeeseccntereeseercee teteee: aseeben case rasteetadecensaederees soe $3.:831,583 48 

4 exentanden 


of Abels Gabinf ioe’. "28.88. ee ee ovnenian are : Zarb 471 92 
Katia of Expense of Managomucit io Hagaipts in isi ot etc eee aus ber cent 
aia! vt Ww “JAMES COODWIN, P ident, 
JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary. ighy 
JOHN M; TAYLOR, Assistant’Secretary. : : 
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= —- ¥ eee eee ry a2 es i 
re me ss i ‘PENEFAT 
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AU 


7) LIE INSURANCE. COMPANY, 
Newari; (NJ: 


Statement, January 1, 1875. 


Balance, as pet statemént Jan.) 1874. ). .. $29,734,082 0 
Received for premiums dur- 
We ac an. ocseccscoaces $4,912,449 45 
Received for annuities during 
iii ks tnandncnd’ 568 73 
Received for interest during 
ENE VEAL... . ages cose sscescee) A GOT Tate SO 


Total Receipts, ’74 . . $6,740,761 97 
Paid claims by 
GE ois. corccee $1,921,839 51 
Paid endowments. 58,000 W 
Paid surrendered 
policies .......... 600,788 77 
Paid advertising 
and printing..... 12,482 23 
Paid contingeut 
OXPONseS......... 95,489 35 





5 
= 
Zz 
= 
® 
o 
=x 
5 
& 


exchange ....,... W,947 73 
Paid taxes..... sees «74200 128 
Paid commissions 

to agents......... 379,113 78 
Paid physicians’ 


Paid annuities.,... 1,568 44 : 
Paid return pre- 
miumis............ 1,589,400 98 $4,812,834 58 . $1,927,867 89 


Balance Jan. Ist, 1875 . . $29,661,929 41 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand,...... ......+., $501,419 07 
¥70,491 98 
United States Sécutitics,. 1,405,500 00 
State, City, and County 

BOGS... 0.00 .ccccgeeed hc deed $007,512 68 
Bonds and Mortgages....... 12,415,657 75 
Loans on Policiesin force.. 6,967,007 11 
Due for Premiums in Course 

of Transmission.... ..... d 


Interest Due and Accrued., 

Premiums Due and De- 
ferred, not yet received, 
on Issues principally of 


104,450 $2-—$279,661,929 41 
"$640,478 % 





251,022 30-—- 871,500 55 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875 - $30,533,429 94 


Ratio of expenses to income (exclading taxes), 
8.49 per cent. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund (four per cent. 
Massachusetts Standard), $26,007,273 00 
Policy Claims in process of 
adjustment.,,....-.......... 
Dividends die and unpaid.,. 
Commissions and expenses 
on unreported Premiums, 
estimated at ten per cent. . 


565,427 00 
28,487 82 
23,102 23-—@26,874,204 55 
Total Sarplug.ad regards Pols — 

icy holders; ee @ -¢ $8,659,135 89 
Dividends declared on 1873 and 1874 as 


Prémiums, payable as: Premiums ana 
GT Taken cc cccnceccecsvedcccetseccca 2,939,568 66 


Dividend Surplus, . . $709,546 74 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN €. MILLER, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


State Agent Eastern District of New York, 
NO. 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Liberal arrangements will be made 
with those wishing to engage as can- 
vassers. Previous knowledge of the 
business not essential. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
~*~. 





Policies Issued, 
68,500. 
ASSETS, 
$6,600,000. 
President, 

L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, 

P. ROGERS. 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement. 


PHO:NIx 


MUTUAL 
Life Itrisurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 









JANUARY 1, 1875. 


INCOME FOR 1874. 


PE ccategtneethed tances’ ctcccoscesseos $2,725,257 73 
rete discccustbeesseccsecceecnegeseceese 651,001 2% 
ER $8,870,354 97 
EXPENDITURES. 

Losses and matured endowments.,........ $872,412 49 
Purchase of surrendered policies,........ $1,986 52 
Dividends to policyholders, . es 929,970 43 
Commissions and salaries of ‘genera and 

Special QUOMES, .......cccccsccccccccceccss 282,936 80 
Medical examiners’ fees............ ....... 19,764 84 
Salaries of officers and employes. ........ 37,850 01 
cilia heh biiess bitkbnecizebens se. 6060 58,986 57 
Printing, advertising, and all other ex- 

DORMER. coccccccccovcccvoseccccteescces cee 84,696 26 
Total Expenditures... ...............seeeeeee $3,319,008 92 

x 
ASSETS. 

Loans on real estate. .........2.. ceccccsees $4,586,211 95 
Loans secured by collaterals............... 181,691 13 
Premium notes on policies in force......,. 3,639,330 00 
Stocks and bonds................-ssscceeeees 690,335 00 
Cash in office and bank..................+00+ 404,749 94 
Interest accrued on cash loans and bonds, 178,077 82 
Deferred and outstanding premiums 

(less cost of collection),............... 615,48) 6) 
Furniture, safes, etc. (33 per cent. of cust). 9,737 37 
Potal Assete.........0-0... 0 5 3 84 

otal Ae $10,105.61 
i y] 
LIABILITIES. 

Death claims reported and not due........ $228,335 
Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent. inter- 

est, New York Standard)................ 8,749,880 0D 
a ikicticcscive acaccencasiccrcces $8,978,213 00 


Surplus, N. ¥. Standard, $1,127,400 84 
Surplus, 4 per cent. 


Conn. Standard..... 433,608 84 
Policies im Torce.............ceesscccsccssoees 33,418 
Amount insured thereby. .........++....+-- 68,211,165 9 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 











NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE POLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 
Outstanding premiums December dst, 1873 $246,410 9 
Premiums received from January to 
December Slat, IB74............P evceeeeces _ 1,878,808 Os 
Total Premiums... ...............++- $1,635,776 9 99 
Amount of premiums earned from heaped 
uary ist to December Jist, 1874. - Ce 2 
Less return premiums..............cceseees 443 27 


THE: INDEPENDENT. 


bo Se har Gua 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 








Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874..............+++ $21,644,837 16 
INCOME. 
Premiums + «998,227,208 
Interest and rents............ 1,423,437 T4— 9,650,737 14 
DR iiitetsciiticsiaiiocnmisess th 651,205,574 © 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 


Clams by deaths and 

matured endowments $1,948,362 36 
Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,968,009 84 


Dividend on capital. . 1.79 @ 
ee 99,151 62 
Commissions senaibeesese 906,268 Tl 
Expenses and reinsur- 
DRED. oc ccccccccdtectbecs 830,411 30— 6,150,130 83 
pice etieces ebenesgienlsbess sé 25,145,443 47 
ae at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
ys hanensesdvdescdenases 454,980 80 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..824.690,512 67 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages. $16,624,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- 
IL 5 tinsinn: damamen 3,931,451 08 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 3,463,300 03 
State stocks........... so 32,341 89 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 
bonds, . ind 106,070 © 
Cash on band in "panks 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest........ 533,837 83— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued........... $184,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
CeANME..,. 0.2 cccre.ccoee 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums.... 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 
COUMES, ..5 00.0 cscedies 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 


Total Asgets Dec. 3ist, 1874. .$25,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
634,189,815. 
Outstanding Risks, $181.0:29,001 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 

insurance of existing policies. ....¢2:2,319,170 10 
Total Surplus ever Legal Re- 

DOBVO. cocceetecveccccevecsccescoctees 3,662,587 ‘28 

From the undivided surplus of $3.662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder s6 elect. 


ons mee ant 





The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. i 


G. W. PHILLIPS, ? 
J.G@. VAN CISE, j Actuaries 


We. the uudersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets. accounts, and 
business of the Seciety, and compared the 
result with the feregoing statement. which 
we hereby certify te be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH 
ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMBS M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8&8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 





Net earned premiums............... $1,313,615 98 

Paid during same period: Losses, com- 

missions, mn — mE ES 
less salvages... ° Sc ceeeetees 


Paid cash dividend to stockhold- 
ers, August Ist 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers... $158,706 29 2 


The Com: y has the follow “Aseets: 
Cash in banks and with bankers. $82,737 49 
United States, State, bank, and a 

other stocks, .........-....+s000+: 408,730 Gu 
Interest due on investments..... 6,963 24 
Premium notes and peas in 

course of collection 463,839 89 
Reinsurance and salvages due 

and scrip of other e ompanies, .. 38,342 OO 


A Sewl-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CEN’. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 


JAMES FREELAND, eee a HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WLLLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. 

WILLIAM WATT, Tir NRY EYRE, 

JAMES D. ESB en 20 Rott oe 
ELWOOD ok, T 

PD. COLDEN MURRAY, DANI WILLEnS, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, EDG 

BRYCE GRAY. HENR K ARDT 
N. McCREADY., JOHN 8. WI af 


N. L. 
w A NELSON, J OoHARLES bi . 
HAM Nek.” PAL I. N, SPOFFORD, 
AMES DOU 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’'D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, Od V.-Pree, 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





Special © ittee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
~ pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

phlaidigiee ss 
BUARD OF DIRECTORS, 

HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 

GEORGE T. ADEB, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 

GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 

HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 

HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE; 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 

THOMAS 8S. YOUNG,* THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 

ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 

WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 

DANIEL D. LORD, «+ JOHN J. DONALDSON, 

JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG 

HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY 

SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 

BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 

ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK. 

JOHN T. MOORE, B. JUDSON HAWLEY, 

PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 

JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. . 





HENRY 
HENRY PAY, Attorney. 





[April 1, 1876. 











UNIVERSAL 


LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 


Annual Statement, 


January 1st, 1875. 


ao Qa 
Ledger Assets, January 1st, 1874...........ccccccccecccccccecceccccecseecces seve eee sS001,00T 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874, 


From other Sewanee, hrent on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 
+. 1,683 


bed Premiums... eereeees- 
‘* Interest .. Seree 
© BOR a ccinca ananassae eo 

* all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, ete... 





DISBURSEM 

For Dents CNMI. «5.05 50e 504600005 wh sd es eeutcnel 

Endowments Matured................. waeue 
mi. ee A eee seo 

‘* Burrendered Policies........ bse aia tances oe 


“ Reinsvrance 













$5,105,489 72 
$6,067,186 97 
ENTS, 1874. 

eeeecccecccecess 377.919 57 
saeesbeerddetens 47,577 86 
eeccen seseveces 695 12 
occcovcccesceces 842,704 83 
7,153 82 
800 00_ 
,329 86 
15 











Bonds and Mortgages. 72 
ies ain itd asa sn 5S660G4 6s p4a0ds Gpecehces coe .945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds......... ine tneecepenscn'e - 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust REPIN NN o scniidand Jendsdeectecsnbede 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
EN he We DUNUNUO Sco se sccdeccetanckedasescaccssis 1,438 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: 
BE ONE 556 oi iS case cdf chts iiwccwsetecs scstcds Gears 6 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms....... esrdecccesbeowe 119,914 8 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection........... oveeee 48,795 34 $267,081 85 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, . . $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. ° 
WWUUE DURE CINE soos cones sccsccdececscscccocdensgioe ons «nO ERE 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard).............e00++0+++3,840,19% 00 $3,946,089 98 


Surplus, 
BOARD OF 


WILLIAM WALKER, PresipEnt. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire 


Ins. Co. 

ae 1 Ps DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 
a - 

THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. 

HENRY A. HURUBUT, Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. 

WILLIAM 4G. — Prest. Mercantile 
Trust Compa 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem 
Gas Compa 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 





$107,161 18 
DIRECTORS. 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
oe, 8. COE, President American Exchange 


nk. 

GFO. T. HOPE, soon Continental Fire In- 

surance Compa 
SAMUEL W. TO REY, 122 East 44th et. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., 12 West 29th st. 
MARTIN BATES. Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broad way. 
ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st, 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 





EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Meprcan 
EXAMINER. 


& Co. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secrerary. 





OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secreta 


ry. 
| GEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 
ED 


DWARD W. LAMBERT, 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
M.0., Medical Examiner. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Genera] Manager. 


SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuamr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Banriztr, Actuary. 





CONTINENTAL 


' (FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - -°- °- 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
06 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BA 
4 “ RENCE TURN RE 
SAMUEL A. SAWY 
CHITTENDEN XRUS CURTISS, 
e GEv. 
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April 1, 1875.) 


KNIGKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, ae ae 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. I, 1875... $Oaaeenvendseddnwohemaen a soen xy mrry aes = 
UNE 8 Fol 5k i the bh aan Fok ok a6 lopingihin®,eotinenatnind anamndanatind s, 
Ratie of Regseat teins ins Aiken aeaa oom 10.97. 
jum Note Assets, .........0000---- £3.99) 483 i eet 71 
“lement of e surplus of $1.Ail bid & the the Com nuit 2 > qnate to tate 
The » return um (Dividend) for r iste, on most policies, be larger than a 4, wa 
deemed a that the best interests o R - -A ‘bones ei we aren 
Th BOCKER liberal insurance earnestly commend 
“Sa t Gs ELAN? Policies on tots pies Week ae SR ry Fy ee ae Ss 
thereby rendered as asa U: Bond. 
£. Ww. 
FM ERB er Goneating ryan, PRN WIDE, Cosel 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ForTY-THIRD sence STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan. 1875, 


ash C 
eserve 


sserve for Heel ase wa 6 Sivigende ” ey af * = Tees 3 


ot ar Assets - . - . = _ = o - 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











o- - a Sela cacanen ating Hirst Tien oi agueaan estuks: ‘wowts ert be 

United 8 Beate Becket Stocks (market vajue} 

74 poy 

Loans on ean on demand (market ‘value oF Securities, $413,004.35): 

interest m due on | on ue on int aes, Oe 

Recei ble = Bi snecsvecesssrtrectvaae severe 

Franioa Une and uncollected on Policies iaatied at this Otiice 

Is caddaddsstiesdeccescsscescce:scscedsandthasietedbevescmssledtddeidesdtens 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1879........,..cececesecereesesevsoerscccesseece os 

BRVIGIID GN cdccccccnss condecgeccccncepens cececccegecscovsnbipebeied 00 oc cccceceersesseee sececctose 
III Sadan cpnad-eassinneapscccceccesepdetedeanudsedte » 9$2390.9294 42 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN. President. 
, - A. Fe WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


THOS. B. GREENE, | 
C. K. FRANCIS, { Asst See’ =». a. HEALD, 2 Vice-President, 


Provident Life and Trust Company, 
oF PRILADSLPMIA, | 


Similar to the rane oe rovideat ” ; i; Tenylaind.. Feta not contned to Briends, Low rates ot Mortality. 
tforw: i. Stri ‘utua) 
" SINESS MEN WANTED AS AGENTS. 


24th ANNUAL REPORT OFFICE OF THE 
OF THE ATLA NTIC 


MANHATTAN | sutun wsurance company 


LIFE 








The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite affairs on 
the Glet December, 1874: 








i, t to sist Bocember. a 96,512,086 21 
INSURANCE COMPANY =|? ed off I 
TAREREG, TU... cccccccdbecccctscccccscvesee’ _2483,258 19 bd 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,965,314 0 
OF NEW YORK, No Policies have issued upon Life 
— nor upon Risks disconnected 
Premiums marked ist January, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 1874, to 3lst Decem ictesennats + SEMOETL 58 
Loss-s paid during period........ 2,770,6 0 96 
Ret of Premiums Expenses....... 1,873,657 47 
oo Ft Com has the ee wipe Asner, Ang $ 
0. ‘ 
pened q , Bank, and other Ried 
Income for the Year 1874......82,405,690 73 | |. St secured br st mand oth *s "ae @ 
Esta Bonds e8.... 4 
Paid tor for Expenses se anion, Faxes, edi: edi- “ane Interest and cundry notes and aims due - al 
’ Com ¥. CBUIMALCE AL... .... 2. seeees A OF 7% 
cal Ruznmniners’ Fees, and ns.. 2,008 88 | premiuin Notes and Bills Receivable... a8 48 
Gross Assets...............00++ $9.960.750 48 | Cash in Bank............cccccceceececceeeceee 54 
for a Fy eae Total Amount of Assets........... $16,003.554 74 
cies ‘in foree, emmanuelle “$7,415,088 19 Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
Gisims nda “aupaid yet me "239,980 00 of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
pve DIUMY........ceceseee 198,005 12—$7,853,078 31 oud of February next. P 
Undivided Surplus........--. $1,837,677 17 The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
' ' willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereot, or 
ane web yy A hu. ars: art. - theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
zee large excess a of Assets cag Liabilities. Second of February next, from which date all interest 
e smal thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
in b=] ae in the small the ti of we S ond led. UI ein 
Prudence and Skill in cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
oe rs tof Lossesand | ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
and - igh ema opt A Aividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
hy earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Ropertion of ee batnenn ee ee a S3ilst December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
derived from reinsuring the risks of unsuecessful | issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Cerner Warren 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


DE em a ce a 





All forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. NTH RAY. 
JOHN BE. DE WITT, President. ROEP hy Ww. CORLIES, 

CHAS. B . 
WHITING, Actuary. SDE NIS, Vice-President 








Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 51 BROADWAY, New York _ 
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Insare in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, 0s. 
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THIRTIETH A} ANNUAL AL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
; JAN. 1; 1875. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. t, 1874. $24,430,879 32 








INCOME. 
Premiums and annuities...............06 biccncabighetnn <led dane $6,414,454 77 
Interest received and accrued...............0. eebbecenctecces es 1,645,106 34— 8,059,561 11 
932,490,440 43 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.......... ehGcdvanehhagh cbedeseccsbece dettide sone « -$1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased reversions, and ” retureed premioms on 
CI BIO an ads idckacknnctddéeccdéasbisncistcns.. REED 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses................. 361,336 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees.............cccccccccce sacccee 79,457 35 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc............ 302,076 08 
5,844,662 93 
$27,145,777 51 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand..............0.- $1,751,183 73 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $5,173,026 50)............ccccecesnctenccececs 4,970,136 93 
OD CI So i sca BM Michalek ees Mi Lewicicdcigeanesaychecsg!s 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,198,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 
additional collateral security)..............csseccececcecece 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by tae company 
on these policies amounts to $3,918,587 57)....... natemeaie 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
WB 55.0 Peis adatdabddedcertterecelthisdcceeupadians 511,192 47 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 
I Gr nds ceased cise cepecsnqcesdeeses 189,623 78 
Amounts due from agents.......... 0. cece cece cscs ecceeeseeecce 29,109 30 
Febovebt coarenee Oe amt 2, TOI. oso. ooo. 5... cc ncce ccccecccccee 187,402 83 
$27,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost... ......00c0- cece cccccecccccvaceses $202,889 57 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$21,348,667 08 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........0ceeecceecececees 174,168 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium........ 24,640,088 29 
Dividends outstanding....... FI ds cededdbevedecacencvorenougee 152,948 84 $25,163,943 03 
Divisible surplus....... bdeS od eecdeesetedsccccgencccceoccaccccecesccososccasces $2,184,724 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 
80 elect. 

—_—-——— 90 ——— 


During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813,749 22. 





TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
; WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Presidént and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Medical 


CORNELIUS R_ BOGERT, 4D. 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners, 
OHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examines, 
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Farm and “Gweien,’ « 


HERBACEOUS PEONIES. 


REPORT TO WESTERN New YORK HORTICULTURAL 


SOcTETY, 1875 
; jf stale 0. o. sAwar 
Ahn. tan tee — tne ardor 


painter—whose doty it is, each in their own 
way and after their own manner, to describe 
and picture facts and ofjedts a0 thattity may * 
be at once and Gnm kably rénlized and, 
recognized by minds ofall empactties, All will 4 
acknowledge that their resources for this work 
are not to be compared. The oe has at 
hand Wholinemhd vsti \éir4 oh foe OED 

which enable him to represent pole and 
forms the most diverse, while he at the same 
time addresses himself to the srpat powerful 
organs, which realize the slightest shades and 
appreciate the differences between them. On 
the other hand, the writer has at his disposal 
techpical terms, insufficient to «x 
press b § ideas—fdeas which ought to “be pal- 
pable, materialized, sotospeak. These terme, 
of which the signification is very, limited, 
cannot give expression to an unlimited num- 
ber of things, the harmony of which exists in 
the depth of striking contrasts, which the 
most gifted of painters accomplish only with 
the -greatest dffficalty, while the writer sinks 
beneath the task, and is only prompted to do 
his best, trusting that the fancies of.his readers 
will add the finishing touches which the brain 
imagines, but towhich language caunot give 
atterance, 

Fully impressed with the difficult task. of 
sttempting a description of these beautiful 
jowers, we trust our hearers, appreciating our 
position, will be indulgent, assured that their 
minds and fancies will amply compensate the 
nsufficlency of our means., We think that it 
is safe to assert that at the prescnt time no 
clase of. plants of equal value is receiving less 
attention in horticuJtural literature than the 
Peony. Is it because the Peony is too well 
known and, therefore, common? or ip it: be- 
cause it is not deemed worthy of notice? If 
euch be the case, we cannot concurin such 
opinions ; and if we shall do something toward 
awakening and reviving interest in this, one of 
the most striking and valuable floral produne- 
tions of China and Europe, we shall be pleased. 

Peonies are commonly divided into two 
classes—Tree and Herbaceous; the latter again 
divided into sub-classes. The former is a 
native of China and was first noticed in the 
year 1656, on the return to Europe of the first 
embassy of the Dutch East India Company. 
Che attendants of this embassy, having had 
freer access to that country than had been 
granted to avy previous embassies, visited all 
the country from Canton to Pekin, even the 
gardens of the emperor; and, as the result of 
this visit, published a work describing, among 
other things, the Pineapple, the Tea Plant, as 
well as the magnificent flower of the Montan, 
or Tree. Peony. This volume, however, re- 
ceived little attention, being considered only 
as a collection of travelers’ tales. ‘The descrip. 
tion, of theiPeony therein given was very full 
and complete; but the plant remained un- 
known in Europe until the late Sir Joseph 
Banks gave iustructions to several merchants 
trading at Canton to inquire for the Montan, 
and numerous plants were imported in the year 
1794. It is said to have been cultivated in China 
for upward of 1400 years, and some of the 
Chinese authors say {t was first discovered grow- 
ing among the mountains in Northern China, 
whence it was brought into the southern 


“provintes and there cultivated with the same 


mania as tulips have been in Europe, some 
choice varieties of the Montan haying been 
sold in China for 100 ounces of gold. The 
Tree Peony sold at high prices when it first 
came into the hands of nurserymen at Lon- 
don, Monsieur Jositer, a nurseryman in Paris, 
receiving for them more than $300 each. 
‘this Montan is the parent of all the bean- 
tiful varieties of Tree Peonies now culti- 
vated. Tree Peonies fill up a blank be- 
tween deciduous flowering trees an@ flowefing + 
shrubs. In mixed borders. they are invalu- 
able, as well as single specimens on the lawn. 
They are quite hardy, but slight protection 
greatly improves them. They thrive in any 
good garden soil, enriched with well-decayed 
manure. September and October are the 
months best suited for their plenting. Good 
plants set at this time produce quantities 
of flowers the second or third year after plant- 
ing. Each year the plants increase in size and 
beauty, and soon become the most showy and 
attractive features of the garden. They are 
the first of any of the varieties of Podiiics ta 


el pat forth their blooms early.in 
: ein 


g naturally of what fis termed slow 
growth, they are not propagated by division to 
any great extent; but chiefly by grafting upon 
the roots of the Herbaceous varieties, which 
is done in August: Thé grafts are placed in 
frames, wiieré they unite, and are Eanplanted | 
‘he Hucteeding Fear into many rows. 







THES INDEPEN D ENT. 


\ To agsist thoge who desire!-to’ form a collec: 
on, we name the following choice sorts. Any 
pee any however complete, would fail to 
do them justice ; so we give only the distin- 
guisbing colors, 

rl variegata.—One of — most aon 


ties. 
wes A center ra te i r" 
™ Arcthisa.—Ligh en purple. 


This is a very large and fragrant variety anda 


eae TO 
egies ene rose- 
hae ton hands ches in diameter. 
ne 0 hig finest kinds, produc- 


ie ane rosy-pink flowers of great size and 
perfection, |. 
Pikdla Nad pieka,—p Wiad! Shh variety. | 

Fine large fragrant flowers. 

Rochlerii,—This is a choice dark rose-colored 
yariety.. Blossom large and plant vigorous. 

Ie Fevreiana.—A very large and showy vari- 
ety. Bright pink flowers with rosy center. 

Pride of Hong Kong.—A striking variety. 


fp Flowernof great size, light @herny rediqrith! per 


ple center. 

Reine Elizabeth —Bloom of immense size. 
Rosy crimson in center, shading off to a light 
rose toward the margin. 

Rosea odorata,—Rose tinged with lilac. Very 
large and flat. 

Schultzit.—A beautiful and fragrant kind. 
Carmine-colored flowers, deeply shaded with 
rosy lilac. 

Zenodia.>A large fine white variety. 

Herbaceous Peonies are usually classified as 


Chinese sorts. 
first being the Officinalis varieties, then the Para- 
doxa, and the Chinese last. The Chinese varie- 
ties are particularly fine, and we regret not be- 
ing able to give such a description as would 
irduce every person who is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a garden to plant the entire collec- 
tion. Herbaceous Peonies increase rapidly in 
size and soon form a large clump; and thus, 
like all herbaceous plants, they should be 
divided occasionally, and the thriftiness of the 
plants will thos be greatly promoted. 


The most gorgeous floral exhibition we have 
ever seen was an acre of Peonies in full flower. 
Will you review with me some notes. on the 
ground? 

Ambroise Verechaffeltii.—This is.one of the 
newer kinds, and up to the present time one of 
the best dark varieties known. The flowers 
are purplish and full. 

Carnea striata.—Flesh color, striped with 
red. Very fine. 

Charles Verdier.—Another new and superb 
variety, producing light lilac-rose flowers o¢ 
great size and perfect form. 

Delachii.—A striking and beautiful dark vari- 
ety. Flowers purplish crimson, 

Festiva.—This ts a sort which cannot. be. too 
much praised. Whoever has a plant of Festiva 
Peony has something which will procure more 
pleasure and greater satisfaction than money 
can give, applied’in ahy Way you may esire or 
in the acquisition of any object whatsoever. 
Iwagine @ plant three! feet. high, twith. beau- 
tiful dark gréen glossy foliage, and peeting 
way aboye ten to fifteen large heads of 
bloom, each six to nine inches in diameter, 
pure white, marked here amd there with bright 
streaks of carmine, just enough to show how 
pure the white is and how beautifully the car- 
mine contrasts with it. Match. this. with an 
Ambroise; Verschaffeltora Delachii, and you 
have a picture, ora pair of them, fit for the 
great and mighty ones of the earth to admire, 
but within the reach of the humblest citizen to 
possess, 

Grandifigg carnea plena.—A variety of extra- 
ordivary size. A nursery row of this, with its 
hundreds of evormous white blooms, edged 
with blush, is something to gaze of and ad- 
mire. 

Alongside is another row. Wesee Humei, 
with its large and showy purplish-rose flowers, 
such a profusion of beanty. It seems too bad 
that it must fade and pass away. Now we 
come to Jules Lebon, with its brilliant and 
distinct carmine-red flowers. 

Louis Van Houtte is one ofthe’ dark crim- 
son sorts, which prodnees a marked contrast 
among the fancy-colored varieties, 

And another, the Louis Van Houtte (Caleb’s) 
introduction—bright purplish-cherry color—is 
a charming sort. 

Here we see in quick succession Marechal 
Vaillant, a new kind of dazzling purplish-violet 
color; Mad. Victor Verdier, crimson-rose, with 
white-violet, very large and full. 

But we have seen enough. We must leave 
~the,examipation of. many other varieties till 
another hw 

® ' L41i1LD 

THe Titusville’ Courter Says that tthe pro- 
duction of petroleum is Western, Pennsylva- 
nia during the year 1874 would fill a canal 
thirty feet wide at the top, fifteen feet at the 
‘bottom, seven feet deep, and over seventy-five 
| miles tong. 





Officinalis, Paradoxa, and Chinese varieties— }, 
the two first being Enropean and the third [ 
These flower in succession, the | 





TO 





x om 5 correspondent of the’ ‘Loulsyitl 


“On our ites Marinas 


opportunity of observing, more closely than 
diligence or rajlroad can permit, the process of 
 plov técommonly practiced in this country. 

’Tné plow ‘itself is almost a fac-simile of the 
pattern used by the Egyptians in the time of 
Abraham, and certainly commends itself to all 
agricultntists on account of its great simplicity 
and cheapness. It consists of a wooden shaft, 
about four feet long and four inches thick, 
armed at its lower extremety with an iron 
’ point, slightly flattened and sometimes pre- 
senting afeeble forward curve. The other end 
is provided with a ronnd stick passed through 
a hole to serve as ahandle. The pole, con- 





sisting of the stem of a small taeé, #FO 
the bark has been peeled, is fifteen f g 
and attached to the shaft by means of mortise 
and Bho: im plement. thus"eonstit fs 
<q the extremity of the pole to 
middle of a very light wooden yoke, about 
seven feet Jong, which rests immedlately 
behind the horns of a pair of oxen and is 
facteuéa ‘there Wy thongs of rawhide passed 
“around the roots of the horns. Not less than 
fifty such contrivances were crawling at a 
snail's pace over the field-which we stopped to 
to notice, scratching up the ground to the 
depth of two or three inches—certainly to usa 
very novel sight.’’ 





HOW THE GRANGERS BUILT A RAILROAD. 


The farmers of Salinas Valley, California, 
says the Colorado Furmer, were at tbe mercy 
of the railroad corporations of that state, and, 
with an enterprise that does them much credit, 
they went to work and laid down an iron path- 
way to the sea, which makes them independ- 
ent for all time .to come of» monopoly in 
any, form whatever. . The ‘port ‘of Monterey 
was Only twenty miles distant, where ships.can 
come and load as easily and far more cheaply 
than at Sdn Francis¢o.” Their Valley was con- 
nected with San Francisco by long lines ‘of 
railroad belonging to Standford & Co.; but the 
Gravgers did not forget that Heaven bad 
blessed them with a seaport near by, and they 
subscribed the stock for a narrow-track rail- 
road and built the road themselves, and they 
say they can almost gave to.themselves the 
price of thé road the fear by cheapen- 
ing transportation by the old railroad line, if 
they do not choose to use their own road. 
hig road, with & good narrow track, with all 
the necessary turnouts and rolling stock and 
with. two "large warehouses, cost the people of 
Salinas Valley $13,000 per mile; and, as they 
save freight on a million and a half bushels of 
wheat at the rate of fifteen cents a bushel, they 
will make a profit for themselves. 


FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING, 

One thousand shingles laid four inches to 
the weather will cover one hundred square 
feet of surface, and five pounds of shingle- 
nails will fasten them on. 

One-fifth more siding.and flooring is needed 
than the number of square feet of surface to 
be covered, becatse of the lap in the siding 
and matching of the floor. 

One thousand laths will cover. seventy yards 
of surface, and eleven pounds of lath-vails will 
nail them on. 

Eight bushels of good lime, sixteen bushels 
of sand, and one bushel of hair will make 
enough good morter to plaster one hundred 
square yards. 

A cord of stone, three bushels of lime, and 4 
cubic yard of sand will lay one hundred cubic 
feet of wall. 

Five courses of brick will lay one foot in 
hight on a chimney, six bricks in a course will 
make a flue four inches wide and twelve inck<» 
long, and eight bricks in a course will make a 
flue eight inches wide and sixteen Inches long 


THE SECRET. 

The Country Gentleman gives an account of a 
recent visit to John Johnson, Esq., of Geneva, 
N. Y. The venerable man is eighty-four years 
of age and oversees his farm and farm-hands. 
Fifty-two years ago he came from,Scotland to 
this country, comparatively a poor mav. He 
attributes his success in farming to the free 
application of manure. A number of years 
passed, and he bought fifty acres adjoiving his 
original farm. The owner of this land said that 
manure would do no good on it: In the barn- 
yard; says Mr. Jobnson, there was three years’ 
accumulation of manure. That manure paid 
every cent for tlie farm. 

4 BIG WHEAT FARM. 

A Sacramento papér says that Dr. Hugh J. 
Glenn, of Jacinto, Colusa Go. California, has 
raised and Ee on 1 













alenn 1, 1875. 


ss eit eas 


wonder to the 
self, He runs 
G) hole county’s 


populetion, in the harvest-field y with, a 

threshers. His farming is not: fis 

ewhéet @dwe, Be markets $100,000 worth oe 
stock» each year. “Dr. Glenmw ts a practical 
farmer and manages all his immeuse business 
himself. He.can mend a trace and make a key 
to an ox-bow with his jack-knife. just.as easy 
as drawing his check for $100,000, which he 
can do every day in the week, Dr. Glenn was 
born in Augusta County, Va., and does honor 
tothe “Old Dominion.”’ 


THE GREATEST CROP IN THE WORLD. 

The hay crop of the United States for the 
last year is reported at over 27,000,000 tons 
cured. This at $20 per ton ig about $500,000,- 
000, and does not include what was eaten but not 
cured. The live stock of the United States was 

worth $1, 525,000,000. These had to get their 
ving out of grass. The value of animals 
slaughtered for food in that year was $309,- 
000,000," "The 5 5145000, 000 
pounds, This aps le 
were produced 235, 900, 000 gallons of milk, 
worth $25,000,000. This, too, came from 
grass. Next, 100,000,000 pounds of wool, worth 
$25,000,000. “This got its living from graés. 
Next, 63,000,000, pounds of cheese, worth 
$5,000,000. Add all these items together, and 
the grass produet of 1874 of the United States 
was no less than $1,292,000,000. The total 
value of all agricultural products fn the United 
States was $2,447,588,658. In other words, the 
grass crop of the United States can pay off the 
National Debt in two years. 
I 
RURAL ITEMS. 


Tue N. Y. Tribune says at the last Crys- 
tal Palace Pigeon Show much dissatisfaction 
was caused among “the fancy” by the very 
open tricks practiced by some 6f the prize- 
takers, Beaks were'sheared ; feathers greased, 
trimmed, or plucked; the carriers’ eye-Wwat- 
tles. were clipped ; and, on the whole, such im 
provements weré made upon Natufe as dis. 
gusted the less knowing and consequently un 
successful exhibitors. It was freely intimated, 
in fact, that many of the shaves and shearings 
wore simply barbarous. 








.. As an illustration of the Increasing value 
of walnut lumber, the Indianapolis Journal 
notes that the standing walnut trees on a half 
section of land in Miami County, Indiana, 
wweres sold=recently for 47,000, There ie a 
‘Jarge amount of other timber om the it: 
whiéhiis wot included, only the walnut 
being solé. Walnut lumber is coming more 
and more into use throughout this country and 
Europe, and at, present a very large business 
is done in preparing and shipping it from In- 
diana, 


.«» (Near Janesville lives the “ Bee King ”’ of 
Minnesota, J. W. Hosmer, a native of Har- 
mony, Ghantangua Cox N. ¥. He bas had as 
high as 300 or 400 hives of bees at one time 
and one year raised 18,000 nds of honey 
from seventy hives. Latterly he has given hie 
attention to queen bees. He raised $300 worth 
of them last season, commencing July 8th. 
Minnesota is a flowery state, and whyshould 
any of ite sweets be wasted on “the desert 
air’? 


™...The Missouri Democrat says aw order 
with 21,000 granges and 1,500,000 members, tc 
whose ranks accessions are being steadily 
made at the rate of 400 granges, with at least 
18,000 members, every calendar month of the 
year, which has saved to its members at leas! 
$23,000,000 thus far, which has $17,000,000 in- 
vested in business operations, and which daily 
is increasing the sphere of these operations, 
can scarcely be said to be collapsing. | 


..One thousand cheeses, weighing from 
800 to 600 pounds each, one weighing 1,20C 
pounds, and one weighing 2,200 pounds were 
shipped from New York to England recently. 
This trade is yearly increasing, our 
tions fairly driving the home article out of the 
market. There is scarcely a hamlet in England 
in which American cheese cannot be purchased 
at about balf the price of the domestic. 


»..sThe following is the secret Of ‘thie | Bald- 
_win apples. Take aslip of paper andcut, cbil- 
dren’s names, then place the papers around the 
apples when they begin to color, and in a week 
or two Mamie, Jamie, Johnnie, or Susie sp- 
pears on the apples in large red letters. These, 
picked and barreled by themselves, bring fancy 
prices for the New York Christmas market. * 
«eT Wo hundred thousand dollars is appro- 
priated by the Japanese Government for ex- 
penses in connection..with ‘the Philadelphia 
Centennial. For expenses of commissioners to 
examine industries and report, $100,000; for 


S.0 ob ecboportation, ha. 


....The Cobbddiption of ie hae! greatly in- 





creased. in this country during the past few 


grass, There- 
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April-1, 1875.) 







«++ The. semi-agriculiural papers’ @ i 
large stories of a new French potato, te White 
Queen, with tubers exceeding twentyeiyo 


pounds in weight. 








A PROMINENT macnfacturer of-mus 
struments says : ‘““ We have used Re 

Killing Magic Oil for several years. 
best medicine. in use, and for colic, cramps, 
cholera morbus, colds, burns, and — aches 











that is heir to we eons ti bas’ no 
in cate of Lae, ty fae feet ie sata” 
AGRICULTURAL. 
i Shenae REAR TAGES. 
KE YEAR’S 
SUPPLY OF 


VEGETABLE ; SEEDS 


for Smail Gardens. 


To those who are not oaversant with 1 theAliferent 
varieties of Vegetable, Seed 
time or inclination eo ™ 








n_to give a ares Rfantity ot the 
. in cach section. 


Sage 
Collections of Annual Flower Seeds. 
Careful itiftul succes- 
sion of Ig, sclected Tarokehon ire canes spring and 
summer months. Explicit directions for —_ and 

treatment sent with each package. ™ 


E distinct Me std 1 a 
ry = 


y of the iP tet... by mail on 
reounbe of the price. 


the above collec receive 
peor Sed Seed ae Prant Cat lagnes for 


RiscHenclersona, 


LANDS FR 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCRLLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 

“YS THE WET: “ 
Short Winters—No Grasshoppérs. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to. $10 an Acre. 


TRRMS: One-tenth down, balance In seven yoars, at 
seven per cent. interes’ 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 
to the lands furnished Vee For circulars, 


AL. Baan ten Land rCahatniapionée, St. Louis, 


BRIGHT WOOD NURSERY. 


J.W. ADABS, Erov’t r Springfield, Mass. 
A full stock of Fru vergreons, Roses, and 
Shruba. nt Sasation 1 is called co our 
Hard oh Tasos, for the ie : 
Sta as Pear T rees, Extra and No. 1. 
Ree s TE —ct! us Os Ovmage Quince. 
erry han 
Apple mnaen, ‘tor Orchards and Gardens. 
§ rab Anpies.. es, a =e large, succeed everywhere. 
Grape lete assortment, "Tacluding 
CHAMPION. CROTON, andl ant MARTE A. the 
far liest, Sweetest, and most iu 
Currants and Small dee arqwes in large aities. 
| aes Spruce, the 


rb, Vite un dated for senall mall grounds, 
weal 


SEEDS: AND BULBS. 


[LUUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1575 
NOW READY, 


Purchasers of any 
without Ltd = 
1875, together 














AERDEN ame anew iiwetratony Sefton of Gita Art, 
etited by James Hogg, on receipt of ten.cents...... 
BBAOCH, BON & CO., Seedsmen, 
%6 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL: FLOWERS 


“et eu LTE ART OBR cs 
per dozen. A S 
ix for $1, thirteen 


Send for our new CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, de- 
scriptive of the finest varieties known to florists. 


BS BRO. & 
Cherry: urseries, West Chester, a 








Send for Circular to 


REEVES & SIMONSON, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
* |58 Certiandt Street, N.Y, 


Be echt nah So 


Be td $f lL. WAS 00. 











| Potente oi fe chase eret HM 





THE INDEPEN D nace 


ARE, ¥ou GOING TO PAINT? 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


ser iinielde Of toga iia} al¢ teapuonrbers Gaia pace residences inthe country, with Sample Oard of Colors 
AVERILL CHEMICAL SAINT. Co., 


__ 32 Burling Slip, New York, or Ba East River St:, Cleveland, oft 





~FEET. When & horse's foot becomes ¢ 
fine horses that have at sometime been ralued hig 


forward, the shoulder has to take the blame, and 
commences @ course Oftreatment with Linnents, Bust: 
FANctep disease which the shoulder could 
resting the fect has done, When the horse 


anita Co: A pe 





Senne w chodied in 







make tou 
“Waite & aia 


kind ofservitade, for no other reason than be 23 wat “Proper treatment e 


out 
ice Ae nt nice oe Sp hoor mart 
foot for halfan tote tats Oe = apa 


=e 
frog and and pour Hasta let 
ecpero 


ote teginan gen Ne 0. F 


ave by ae feet ACOOMPLISHTNG 
— show of es ae ro rm shoes at Sonn 


ise. causing ul 
S560= ae 3 
] ni so 
ofterrthink nk itth ; -_ 3 





pen one foot, 
and steps short and 





Myon ATR Ab 


a —? 
_ 


Coffin-bone in a contracted foot. 


An Infeilible Romedy-for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navice- 


Foot, Oracks, Pumice Foot, and Thrash; and to 
by all . Price, One Dollar. 
they will send their Horse and Cattle Doctor FREE. 





we ai er ey, et 





als. 


Food on Roofs in all Climates. 
color eupevior body. 


—A a ete. 












= aban 4 BRaes one: Een for Deeetnire 


ma for the above or 
amr same and 


, 87 Maiden Lane, 1. Y. 





entirely new p 
the field have demoustrated it to be: 


SWIVEL cine HAS. 
1st.--A stationary and 6 draft-rod, 
2a.—Cutter, Heel, and =, always in a straight 

move without any movement, being stationary in the 
3.—A Woop BEAM, the only right material for a 
ed as to be never out of true, Plow 





usgal 


} ty ay low int 
Do not Tail to Le rit before oa Ae, We —_ 
: ‘megt number. 
Aso a ‘desorl onen, ee ready the Ist of 
arch, 


MANUFACBRURED.ONLY BY¥ 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
and for Sale by all their Agents. 


_— 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOM inc 


ROSES! 


Por PLannTs,’ 
Suitable for immediate -Fiowering, 


a SENT fa Ueeke BY apt esd nL 









For l0e. ad yak we send 1UM 

Sk. Descrip nt ron all 
whoappiy. THE DE NARD OO., 
West G Co., Px, 





ARO PEAR ‘TREES, 


£. MOODY & SONS, LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


RrashGrapes: it March, 


keeping ow Sere: mbarer feop 6 Sep. 


ba on nd Mareh isthe 
a henith ® ‘Plant the Seno 
Ga Nurseryman, 


es, ace 
rt, Monroe Co., N. ¥. First-class Vines. delivered 
en; e 

een ES ea Gt ae” at 
for érence: 
ANIMAL DUST.—CBEA PEST AND BEST 
eae “in and pulv: 

ni 
foration. from the Hauahted tava 5 
Chicago. amaly Ho steneebteniiegh sold 















E Evo, 
16 Water 

FRUIT ‘AND: oe 

Keo PR 





IMPORTANT POINTS WHICH Noe OTHER *) 


beam, 80 
will always work as well — aes as = ey 
b— ¥pe oan 8 pulverk on mele 
J be by et 


liye w sod or stupbie | 
ound, wey pur sdamed to plowin; nee . and 
OT carn pe. ¥ of Ta isat oO en, 








“THE WEST MACHLX IN THE WORLD. 


BELOIT 


{SELF AND -WAND-RAKE REAPER, 


with Jointed Bar Mowing 
“Attachment. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
PARKER & STONE, 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN. 

Pe Reaper and Mower been fully tested. Is 
imple in construction, strong and ‘durable. Not lia- 
ble 0) get out of repair. agg | ey tongue and no 

weight on the horse’s neck. 
Hed upon fora big anton” 
tion in all kinds of and 7. ts 6 
feet wide and no si raft. ower cuts Poet feet 


Hee Sees be ieues 
cinta ne managed by 8 boy urn 


can always be re- 
ill do good eaanaet 


Berm pe 


i 











Castile Brook Nurseries, 


. Grnnva, N.Y. co 
Send for price-list and state quantity —* o 
ant 














Elegant Books on Gardening 
G@ivEN AWAY . 


to our oe geek New 100 page 


Free Toit. “Woob & BELLO SHS, 


ate Woop & Haus,) eneva 





H EW AND OLD STRAW 
ALE bi = cocoa co. _—— on the 








Mass. — 
nOSHS: ome ye mi 


peters | yea Berpetuals 
z 3p. Splendid imported CPt righ 
our tang Ornaztema) trees 


W.S, LIPPLE. Rechester; N. Y. 


















$1 


SAINTS ROOFING MATERIALS. 


ae 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE 
National Wiged Paint. 


FIRST PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


It is the eause it is more durable, beauti- 
ful, and econom t any other Paint. 
oat is put up ready for useand can be applied by any 


ont not to be had of your storekeeper, we will send a 
sainwie card ( owing thirty colors) free by mail, on re- 
ceipt vf your address 

A responsible Agent wanted in each town. 

NATIONAL MIXED.PAINT CO., 
68 Barclay St., New York. 

Factory 618 and 620 West 52d St. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 




















E. HOWARD & CO's. 






Have been tested over thirty 5 years; war- 
ranted in every reapect. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Baiden Lane, New York, 














LYMYER 
Manuract™ 


S toned, low priced, warranted against breakage. Ont. 


Rogues containing ro fiua 60, Cincin: a 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


Mp Ae: yr Bells, known to the 
pubtie See 1 which bh ave acquired a reputation 
uned qualed by any and a sale exceeding that of al 
ers. 
-O, Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. ¥. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE BEV, FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837, 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with lena) ang MS Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Towers @locks, Chimes, etc. 
















arranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent'T ree. 


VARDD & Tir, 
102 and 106 East Second St., Cincinna’& 


EEL A.A MERRY. 


ufacture asuperior 
a cial attention a given to ity of Be RCH BELLS, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent tren. 











SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewi ng Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 


out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable. treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$6, which can be worked with Sless 
exertion, by one fost, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma warded November, 1873— 

- Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 

BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago : 23! Wabash Ave. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular, “ VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 Eatt Tenth St., New York. 











‘IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TiN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Chareoal and Commen Sheet Iren, 
lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY; Eee. 
: MANURACTURERS OF a 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITHTHE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH , 
DR. RADWAY’'S 


SARSAPARILUIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Mafretrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Biotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth,and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 
it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates tbe System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sy«- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 

Scrofala or Syphilitic, 

or Contagious, 
BE IT SRATED IN THE 
Langs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Mesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE #OLIDS AND VITTATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Scrofula, Glandular Swelling 


g cerous Affections, fyphilitic 
Complaints, Bie Sioodine of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 


Hereditary 


Chronic Kheumatism 
h, Can 


Brash, Tie Bo u fo Sw Ul 
Fem: peg. ang Fp “Be - "Sterour ose, 
ma) mp) 
eam, Bronchitis, Consumption Piver ints, 
Ulcers in the T? out . remorse, Nodes in. the 
Glands and other parts of the gretom Sore Eyes. 
moroas Discharges e and the worst 


Head. oR We Salt Rh EK las, A 
ead, Ring Worm, eum, Erysi ene, 
Biack Spots, Worms in the Flesh, ‘Cancers in the 
Wo and all weakening and painfni disch: 

f and all wastes 





prove to any person using it for either 
te disease its potent power to x 
Sold by Drnggists. €1 per bott 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


the Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE a Be 


7e5 SYSTEM AG 
Ox t HUNDIE 
y 4 a MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND. 
TBE Mo T RaDWws vs READY RELIEF 18 
NBO ey eae, 
ALLY AG DING P. 
BE 
t - e 8 wv oteled rdjatcicts, coat ae revit 
n 
comure services of ysician, EADWATs 
READY RELIEF is invalus le. It can be used 34 4 


pein or" mfort ig experienced, oF Vise wth ine 
or Ww 
Bilnoas Ooi chaeenien Gongs. Bowes, 


Colic, Inflam 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys; or or with Crowp, » Quin- 
mr. Feyee me ; or with N Hi 
Pa nin the or Rhe vor with Diarchs 
a 
Cholera M aS with Burns, Scalds 
or Bruises; or ins. 


or 5 ; 

witb i ms. The 

application of RADWAY’S READY EF will 

cure you of the worst of these complaints in a few 
urs. 

t ane tu half a tumbler of will nea 

a eotlents cure CRAM S SOURSTOM: 


ers ae 
Sold 9a ee Price — Centa. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


pages Es tasteless, Gemate beg | i ~ tn ‘qn 


way's Prats Pills, for the cure cot all Nee es 0 os ‘stom- 
Disoa ny MR anes Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous’ 


tee mae Housness, ‘Bilious Fever, in- 


Warranted to ‘a 
positive cure. Purely Vegetable, cor containing no mer- 
symptoms resulting from 
ness of the Bk rod 


all the abovenamed disorders. 
$5 S Dense per Bex. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
tter .— to RADWA\ &. 00, No. 3 
Wane a By, Noe New fe so Information ;worth thou- 
ba = will be sent 





men to learn Tel- 


Wan te desiscs. sess 





HA. P. DEGRAA. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


(Branch Store St 
* STILL CONTINOE TO cree tee 


PARLOR, ONE, AK EDROOM 





g.Ms/TAarion. 


DEGRAAF -& TAYLOR, 
ay we 132 Hester Street, bal York, 


. » _ W. H. DEGRAAP. 


Sess A 
LARGEST | 


FURNITORE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 








Manufactu 
“MARVEL” 
184 and 186 State Street Chicago ti. 


To School Officers and Chorch Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH | FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


rers of the Celebrated 





PALACE 


ORGANS 


T IN THE WORLD. 





Special inducements 


We want an Agent in every County in the United 
States; but we do not wish to be represented by an 
he person buying the first Palace Organ in a town 

Write for Catalogue and Price-list. 


xcept honorable, upright men. 


neizhborhvod. 


e 
t 
! 


The tone is not so loud. and brassy as to be 






- Pe ge age 
lth ee ee ee ee 


*“INVdNOO NVOXO THVI 


O1HO ‘OCATO‘’ “LS LIWWAR UL 38 suto020104 
Suyaq}oerd [wisuey PUY soOYG “BseA ‘10;80070M 


“38 UUM Age :s9]10;0NT °K) 
¥ ONIMOL TNL fq pommjovjnuvm civ suvdig soy, 


windy,and unfinished. The tone is not so soft as to be 


weak, inexpresstve, and limited in effect. Thé tone is at the same time pure, powerful, sympathetic, and far- 
reaching. The case is the most chastely eleganttn design of any in market. Thecase is made of the best 
material and by the best workmen that can be obtained. If you wish to buy an organ for your own use crif 
you wish to sell the best organ in market, write to us for terms and particulars, and we will convines yon 
that you cannot afford to buy elsewhere. Address all inquirtes to 


THE LORING & BLAKE ORGAN COMPANY, 


111 SUMMIT STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





WE MARE ONLY PRICEY PURE GOD 





Every keg of our White Lead bears the sonal 
warrant, and we guarantee a degree of fineness an 
whiteness unsurpassed ; 


THIS” PACKACE C CONTAINS | 














Pure White Lead Sl parts | 
“. Linseed Oil ys 

. —? | 

100 \ 


$25 IN GOLD will be paid. to any one find- | 
ing the contents of this keg different fromthe | 
above analysis. - 
! . DAVIS, CHAMBERS & 00; 


“SOLD BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





| 























23 & 25 RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO 


elsioe Do Your Own Printing 
<) feligDe $9 Revizertaine crea 
dotheir ting and 

















“THE INDISPENSABLE ” 


SELF-FASTENING 
DRESS ELEVATOR. 


and ce 350. each by mail, 
— ieee stamp. Address 


85 Willoughby by Bt. Brooklyn, N. 


OIL TANKS. 











Fo Carbon ana Le: 
or ~ rare ewer 


47 & 49 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
E. F. W. WETZEL, 
__75 WARREN 8?., N.Y. _ 


EMPIRE 


(Self-inking] and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
ForJob Printers Amateurs. Pri- 
ces of presses and outfits from @4 
@pwards. Send stamp for ou: 
splendid new Catalogue 

of Presses, Cuts, &c., just ont. 















} 

IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
jand should be checked. If allowed 
' , to continue, 


‘Irritation of ‘the Langs, 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
pay ee es 


always good success. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


Se ses cates in Sear teas 


the am ante oleae enn y pterations 


sna SNC TROCHES, 


efficacy by s test of many 











MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.- 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 


ec We believe it to be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRH@A LN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 





BROWN’S| Why Will You 
Suffer? 


HOUSEHOLD |, a nee mevn 


Rheumatism, Nen- 
PANACEA cere 
FAMILY 
LINIMENT, Sst =reorns 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


say: The HOUSEHOLD 
|PANACEA and Fam- 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


ily Liniment is of all 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 


BROWN’S 


VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 


is no mistake about it. 





BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free: from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used tn worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the THETH, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
USE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


'|DENTIFRICE. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Manufactured by 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 





Biseieinccs cea en #10 FER crs ee CURTIS ® ROWE. Syeptisteen 

















“Tas IxDEPEDENT” Pauses, Nos, 31 and SZ Rose Strest. 


; 
1 
+ 


from no other ¢ause than having worms in the - 


—=3 


ae re ee ee ee ee ee 
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